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HOW GERMANY CAN PAY 


““two cardinal moral issues inherent in the Versailles 

Treaty,’ as one influential American journal calls 

them, are said to be uncompromisingly reaffirmed in the forth- 

coming report of General Dawes’s committee of international 

financial experts which, 

as a committee under 

the Reparations Com- 

mission, has been inves- 

tigating the baffling rep- 

arations problem at first 

hand in Germany. Nor 

do these experts, if the 

unofficial but uncontra- 

dicted advance reports 

of their findings are cor- 

rect, rest content with 

generalizations. They 

are prepared to tell 

Germany how she can 

pay; and their plan, as 

outlined, is received with 

approval and great ex- 

pectations of success by 

a large part of the Amer- 

ican press. “Already 

the committee has found 

a practical solution of 

the German puzzle sim- 

‘ply by tackling the 
subject from a business 

standpoint entirely apart 

from  politi¢s,”’ avers 

the Portland Oregonian. 

“Settlement is in sight,” 

declares the New York 

Times. The New York 

Tribune agrees that the 

situation warrants op- 

timism and gives promise of ‘‘a real solution of the reparations 

problem.” ‘Not since November, 1918, has complete victory 
for the Allied cause been so close at hand,” it adds. Evenbefore 
rendering its report, says the Newark News, the Dawes commit- 
tee ‘‘has persuaded the French to balance their budget by in- 
creased taxation’; has ‘caused Germany openly to cancel her 
internal debt, thus officially freeing her hands for the payment of 
reparations”; has “‘increased the pace of the French swing to 
moderation”; and ‘‘has swept off the boards three-quarters of 
the welter of confusing propaganda that for four years has helped 
prevent a fair settlement of the world’s chief peace problem.”’ 
Because ‘‘the English are tired of unemployment, the French of 
financial difficulties, the Germans of multiform bankruptcy, and 
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YOU HAD BETTER START BAILING, SKIPPER! 


the Americans of European anarchy,’ Andre Tardieu, former 
French High Commissioner to the United States, thinks that 
these four nations are all at last in the mood to make a settle- 
ment possible. But the Boston Transcript, warning us against 
premature jubilation, remarks that while the Germans ‘‘may 
have been brought to 
their senses,’’ there still 
remains the task of 
bringing them ‘‘to the 
cash window.” 

Since no official denial 
has been made, remarks 
‘the Springfield Repub- 
lican, the various leak- 
ages in regard to the 
unfinished findings of 
the experts ‘‘may be re- 
garded as ‘semi-official.’ 
According to informa- 
tion thus reaching the 
public through the Paris 
correspondents, Reich 
gold exported from Ger- 
many to evade payment 
of reparations amounts 
to approximately $2,- 
000,000,000; after a two 
or three years’ 
torium the Reich will 
have an annual sur- 
plus of $1,250,000,000, 
or 4,500,000,000 gold 
marks; and ‘‘Germany 
can easily pay off the 
132,000,000,000 = gold 
marks fixt in May, 1921, 
if the Allies leave the 
Reich’s hands free and 
; allow Germany to work 
to its utmost capacity.’’ Moreover, we are told by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, to do this ‘‘will not impose upon Germany a greater 
burden than her adversaries will be assuming during the same 
period on account of the direct and indirect costs of the 
war.” The program of the Dawes committee is thus ‘roughly 
stated’? by Edwin L. James in a Paris dispatch to the New 
York Times: 

‘““Wirst—A bank of issue to give Germany good money, this 
bank to be internationally controlled to keep it out of reach of the 
German Government. 

““Second—A moratorium for cash payments to give Germany 
a chance to recover financially. 

‘“Third—A loan to be raised as soon as possible on the security 
of Germany’s railroad system as a whole to enable Germany 
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to meet payments for reparations in kind during the mora- 
torium period. ; 

“Pourth—A budget with a section for reparations into which 
shall go the surplus over the actual cost of running the Govern- 
ment, certain revenues—for instance, a part of the customs— 
to be definitely earmarked for this fund. 

“Fifth—A system by which revenues from the State monopo- 
lies may be used to raise the loans Germany may need. 

“Sixth—International supervision of Germany’s fiscal system 
to see that she carries out her part of the bargain. 

“‘Soventh—A direct lien on the German railroad system for the 
Allies in return for Franco-Belgian surrender of the Ruhr and 
Rhineland railroads, this lien to be a guaranty for reparations 
payments.” 


In the same dispatch Mr. James names the following points 
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which came under the attention of the experts during their 
investigation: 


““First—Germany to-day represents the world’s best-equipped 
and potentially most efficient industrial organization. 

‘“Second—Germany is to-day practically without a domestic 
debt, State or private, whereas the victor nations are heavily 
burdened with a domestic war debt. 

““Third—The Germans as a whole are paying less taxes than 
the English, French or Americans. 

““Fourth—Germany if she shouldered the total reparations bill 
would. have a smaller war debt than if she had won the war 
without indemnities.” 


On the other hand, the experts have noted: 


“First—Germany is almost on the edge of financial chaos and 
needs a loan to get going again, especialy to finance reparations 
payments in kind. 

‘‘Second—Germany must have stable money to get her eco- 
nomic machine going again. 

“Third—Germany, while she has good crops, has not good 
distribution, due to the economic difficulties caused by the 
fall of the mark. 

‘“‘Fourth—Germany has exported capital to the amount of 
$5,000,000,000, but now has only about $2,000,000,000 abroad. 

‘“Fifth—Germany has not a proper realization of her position 
and appears to lay too much importance on what she calls 
preserving her sovereignty. 

“Sixth—Germany’s tax system is bad because it lays too much 
of the burden on small incomes and not enough on large incomes.” 


Concerning the remarkable condition of the German railroads 
Mr. James goes on to say: 
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““With regard to the German industrial machine, the experts 
have found that the Reich’s railroads both with respect to road- 
beds and rolling stock, are the best in the world. While she has 
not paid reparations Germany has built since the Armistice actu- 
ally more locomotives and freight-cars than she needs. She has 
improved terminals, tunnels and bridges and the only part of her 
railroad equipment which is not entirely up to date is the up- 
holstering of her passenger coaches—which, incidentally, is what 
would be noticed by foreigners. 

‘“‘Not only has the German railroad system been found to be 
the best equipped in the world, but it occupies the unique position 
of being the only railroad system which owes nothing. The fall 
of the mark wiped out all its obligations and to-day it stands free, 
the only indebtedness found by the experts being about $40,- 
006,000 for additional equipment ordered but not yet delivered. 

“The German railroad system, practically all State owned, 
cost 25,000,000,000 marks to build and may be considered as 
being to-day worth 30,000,000,000 gold marks, or $7,500,000,000. 
Without additional expenditure, for which the experts see no 
need for some time, the German railroad system occupies the 
position that all its operating revenue may be called profit. 

‘“The profit of the German roads prior to the war was roundly 
1,000,000,000 marks annually before payment of interest, some 
400,000,000; but the interest item no longer counts. Traffic has 
increased, and when Germany gets back to normal conditions it 
is believed the roads should earn easily $300,000,000 annually. 
This estimate is considered very conservative, since before the 
war Germany’s railroads were not run to make profits but pri- 
marily to serve Germany’s national military and industrial ma- 
chines, whereas it is the experts’ plan that they shall henceforth 
be run as a business proposition for payment of reparations. 

““It was also noted by the experts that since the war the Reich 
has added entirely too many employees to the railroads, largely 
to avoid payment of unemployment doles, and it is calculated 
that the employees can be reduced by 100,000.” 


Of Germany’s unique freedom from internal debt the same 
correspondent says: 


“Tt has also fallen to the notice of the experts that the debacle 
of the mark has produced a peculiar situation In Germany in 
that were there no reparations to be paid the war would have 
cost Germany nothing. The entire State borrowings for the 
conduct of the war may be disregarded because the people 
who hold those bonds now hold nothing. No effort is to be made 
to restore the old mark, so Germany’s domestic war debt may be 
forgotten. 

“The domestic war debt of either England, France or the 
United States is greater than the 70,000,000,000 marks total. 
reparations the Allies ask, since the 132,000,000,000 so often men-; 
tioned represents payments over a large number of years and, 
the present values of the Allies’ claims may be put readily at 
70,000,000,000 gold marks, or $17,500,000,000. 

““Tt is understood to be the tentative calculation of the experts. 
that it is entirely possible that, given stable currency and a 
moratorium period for cash payments, Germany will be able to 
show a budgetary surplus approaching 4,500,000,000 gold marks 
annually.” x 


And in a Paris dispatch from Laurence Hills to the New York: 
Herald we read: 


‘“‘By the general trend of discussion and what is known to be 
the opinion of certainly a majority of the experts, these features 
already stand out prominently: 

“1. The determination of at least a majority of the experts, 
and certainly the Americans, to submit a complete plan for the 
reorganization of Germany, with its features so absolutely inter- 
twined that it must be accepted or rejected as a whole. In other 
words, the Reparations Commission, if swayed by political 
considerations, will be unable to accept certain suggestions and 
reject others. 

“2. France must choose as the result of the experts’ work one 
of two courses—either to accept the plan which will give her 
reparations based on simple business principles, in which political 
considerations have been completely ignored, or reject it in the 
belief that her interests will better be served by declining this 
business plan in favor of a political one involving further political 
pressure upon Germany and continued segregation of the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland. 

“3. Altho the plan involves further sacrifices for Germany to 
some extent, increased general taxation, and in a sense the inter- 
national control of her finance, she must accept the experts’ 
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plan or render further financial disaster for herself certain, the 
rentenmark’s value to-day being sustained, as the committee 
knows, only by the confidence given it by the committee’s Berlin 
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The Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger rejoices to learn that 
General Dawes and his fellow-experts are ‘“‘committed to the 
proposition that Germany can pay and that she must pay,” 
the total amount demanded by the Allies. And in the morning 
edition of this Philadelphia paper we read: 


“Germany has no national debt, and therefore no sinking- 
fund and interest charges to meet. Make reparations her na- 
tional debt, with annual charges of $825,000,000 a year. Tax 
Germans no higher than Frenchmen are taxed for the same 
purpose, and much lower than Englishmen, and the necessary 
amount is provided. That is all there is to it. 

‘““A decision by the Dawes committee that Germany can pay 
the reparations demanded will be a sound one. If a decision 
to guarantee payments is reached, the French can withdraw from 
the Ruhr. Any other terms would be unacceptable to France, 
and the world can not with moral consistency stand by and see 
unacceptable terms imposed upon France.”’ 


Doubt of Germany’s good faith marks also the following com- 
ment in Financial America, a New York daily: 


““German industry never was broken down only so far as the 
industrialists themselves broke it down for ulterior purposes, and 
any suffering that has been or is now prevalent among the Ger- 
man people can be laid almost solely on the shoulders of the 
German Government and the country’s financial and manu- 
facturing interests. The trouble is that those who have sought to 
evade reparations payment, and those who have persistently 
earried on an internal propaganda in order to influence the 
German people, have slumped in over their heads. It is up to 
the Committee of Experts to devise a means of establishing 
finances so that Germany can start her due payments as quickly 
as possible. Germany has dodged responsibility and avoided 
payment in the past, has destroyed the value of the nation’s 
currency, and has planted huge sums in other countries; and 
there is extreme danger that the internal debt might be 
restored. If Germany should do this, the surplus taxes would 
be eaten up and reparations still wouid remain unpaid. 

“Thus there seems ample reason for French wariness at any- 
thing less than international control of Germany’s finances and 
the taking of utmost precaution against further German evasion.” 


The problem confronting France is stated as follows by the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


“‘Wrance must presently choose which she will have—repara- 
tions and a neighbor to the East able to pay them, or no repara- 
tions and a neighbor so weak as to render her own position on the 
Continent reasonably secure both in the military and the commer- 
cial sense. Hither decision, however, will be unpopular with 
a large number of French citizens, with the result that the scene 
of the reparations controversy is likely to be shifted soon from 
Germany and the Ruhr, to Paris and to every village and 
department in France. With the facts definitely determined and 
German ability to pay conclusively demonstrated, it now remains 
to be seen whether France will permit her to pay. That there 
are positive hazards in a payment program there can be no doubt.” 


A number of editorial observers warn us against premature 
optimism over the reparations outlook. Will France consent to 
withdraw from the Ruhr, they ask, or surrender control of the 
Ruhr railroads? Will the Reichstag accept the plan for an 
international gold bank? And the Newark News calls attention 
to the fact that several British papers are questioning the ex- 
pediency of ‘‘a huge loan” to Germany. The British dilemma, 
as this New Jersey paper sees it, is this: 


“The Dawes recommendations seem to have left England 
wondering what she is to get out of the settlement. They pro- 
vide the early possibility of a prosperous Germany, a reconstituted 
France, a France uncurbed militarily, and a working harmony 
between French and German metallurgical industries. But 
what is there in this happy picture to reassure British industries 
and British labor, worried over the shrinkage of the world mar- 
ket and the curtailing of British foreign trade?” 


But the outstanding problem, many observers believe, is that 
of preventing Germany from evading the strict application of the 
Dawes plan after she accepts it. The New York Times and New 
York Tribune agree that a large measure of international super- 
vision of Germany’s finances will be necessary, altho The Times 
remarks that “it is too early to forecast that Germany will be 
placed under a financial régime similar to that of Austria.’ 
“A sheriff is still needed,” avers The Tribune. And in a Paris 
dispatch from Wythe Williams to the New York Evening Post 
we read of the determination of the international financial ex- 
perts to make their plan rogue-proot: 


“First of all, it was learned the Germans estimate that they 
would need an international loan of 10,000,000,000 gold marks 
($2,500,000,000) already has been clipt by the experts to a figure 
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THEIR ONE IDEA 


—Williams in the New York American. 


approximating $250,000,000. This loan will act as one powerful 
international check on Germany, inasmuch as it is planned to 
apportion the loan among all the countries of the world. 

‘‘Tt is obviously the intention of the experts that should 
Germany resort to her old delinquent reparations policy of 
evasion and subterfuge, the creditor nations would then exert 
both political and economic pressure on Germany, which would 
force her to the wall. 

“Furthermore, it is revealed as part of Dawes’s scheme that 
Germany be placed in such a position that if she defaults she will 
default on herself. This will be assured by a plan to have Ger- 
many take a large subscription of the loan herself. 

“By this plan Germany not only will have direct interest in 
maintaining a new economic régime, but will be forced to call in 
a certain amount of foreign holdings which the second committee 
has located, but is without authority to repatriate. The impor- 
tance of the allocation of this loan to countries throughout the 
world is emphasized, especially as such division of obligation 
will make individual quotas much lighter, and what is more 
desirable is that Germany will thus be held strictly accountable 
to every nation that she considers a market for her products and 
to which the loan will be extended. 

“Tt is frankly admitted by the experts that her obligations to 
the Allies alone would not be sufficient security. The world has 
watched Germany default for three years, and the experts fear 
that if the loan were to be partitioned off among the United 
States, Great Britain, and other Allied Powers, the Germans 
would merely register another clean-up and cover up with a hand- 
made revolution or a personally conducted royalist coup. With 
such a financial scheme it appears impossible for Germany to 
evade the issue, once having accepted it.” 
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“THE DIGEST’S” POLL BREAKS ALL POLLING RECORDS 


HE GREAT POLL ON PROHIBITION AND THE 

BONUS, conducted by Tur Digust a year and a half 

ago with a record-breaking return of 922,383 ballots, has 
already been left far behind by the gathering strength of the 
present poll on the Mellon Plan for tax-reduction. A total of 
1,652,858 ballots, not far from twice the total of the greatest 
previous poll, has been counted in time for presentation in this 
issue. Only four States of the Union, New York, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, are credited with a larger vote in the last Presi- 
dential election. 

A flood of letters, some highly emotional, a few even pug- 
nacious, accompany the growing vote into Tur Dicxst’s offices. 
Congress, in the meantime, testifies to its warm feeling in the 
matter by a near fist-fight on the floor between an ardent cham- 
pion and an equally ardent opponent of the Administration’s tax- 
reduction measure, and in New York City, this news item from a 
Democratic paper, the New York Evening World, may be taken 
as an indication, at least, of the warmth of popular feeling: 


“At Keith’s Hamilton Theater, Broadway and 146th Street, 
there was shown last night in a news reel a picture of Representa- 
tive Garner of Texas leaving the Capitol after the passage of his 
tax bill. It was greeted with hisses. 

“Tmmediately Secretary Mellon’s picture was flashed on the 
sereen. He was roundly applauded.” 


“A political bill that will leave the country worse off than it 
was before,” is the burden of the attack, both on the street and 
in Tue Dicest’s mail-bags, on the Garner Plan which a coalition 
of Democrats and Radical Republicans has ‘‘put over’’ in the 
Lower House of Congress. ‘‘Mellon has made a rich man’s 
bill!” retort the Garnerites; and, with varying degrees of heat, 
commenters on Tue Dicust’s poll expand these clashing ideas. 
The chief opposition to the Mellon Plan, as from the first, con- 
tinues to appear in the radical Republican States of the Midwest 
rather than in the Democratic strongholds of the South; and 
from that section, also, appears an unusually lively chorus of 
objections as the growing Dicxst poll indicates that even there 
the Mellon Plan appears to have a substantial majority. In 
this section it is noteworthy that the opposition to the plan, 
as registered by Tur Diaust’s poll, after showing a steady in- 
crease through the first four weeks, shows no change whatever 
since the report of a week ago. The percentages for the West- 
North Central group of States continue to stand at 58 per cent. 
in favor of the Mellon Plan, to 42 per cent. opposed. 

The poll, as a whole, gives a similar indication of stability. 
In the first four weeks, the percentage in favor of the Administra- 
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1,262,398 


1,045,280 


tion’s measure fell from 81.5 per cent. to 69.03, a loss of more than 
ten points. Last week’s percentage, in spite of an increase of 
several hundred thousands of votes, is practically unchanged 
in the report shown this week in tabulation on the opposite 
page. The Secretary of the Treasury’s plan for tax-reduction, 
carrying the plain provision that there shall be no soldiers’ 
bonus and no high surtaxes, continues to show a majority of 
better than 2 to 1. The Memphis Commercial Appeal, Demo- 
cratic in politics, and apparently without prejudice in favor of the 


_ Republican plan for tax-reduction, discusses the whole vexed 


question of Tun Lirerary Dicest, the bonus, and the Mellon and 
Garner Plans, in a lively editorial, running in part: 


“Tin Lirerary Digest prints the story of a controversy 
between Commander Quinn of the American Legion and Secre- 
tary Mellon. In the same issue is another story about the taxes 
we pay. 

“Mr. Quinn insists upon the bonus for well-known reasons. 
The chief one is that those who remained at home received high 
wages and those who went into the Army got comparatively 
low wages. 

“Then Mr. Quinn insists that Mellon predicted a deficit in 
1921 and that the deficit did not come about. Instead there was 
an apparent surplus, and Mr. Quinn would have this surplus 
distributed to the soldiers. 

“The Republicans did make a great miration about the 
‘surplus’ they accumulated. If they had told the truth about 
this surplus, Quinn would have no argument now. That surplus 
came about mainly from the sale of army stores, Government 
property and war material. It also came about by reducing Army 
and Navy expenditures. It was not a surplus saved out of reg- 
ular income. 

“It should have gone to the credit of the war debt instead of 
into the general fund. 

‘‘Mr. Quinn says that we ean still reduce taxes and pay the 
bonus. Mr. Quinn never uses the word ‘bonus.’ ‘Adjusted 
compensation’ is his term. But Mr. Quinn would also, if there 
was no other money in sight, take the money that Great Britain 
is paying annually and use it in paying the bonus. 

“The United States passed a law declaring that all money 
paid back by the Allies should be used for retiring bonds. 

‘* America is to-day tremendously taxed, and if we don’t reduce 
taxes, pretty soon there will be no business and no jobs. 

‘‘We are getting to a point where money will soon hide out 
because it can not earn an amount sufficient to pay the taxes upon 
it if it comes in sight. 

“We are now paying $68 a head for Government, State, city 
and license taxes in America. 

“Tn 1922 the American people paid $7,433,000,000 in taxes. 
The United States Government got an average of $29.47 from 
every Man, woman and child in America. 

“In the city of New York the per eapita of all sorts is $99.41. 

““HWederal taxes are five times as, big as they were in 1912. 
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VOTING STRENGTH OF THREE STATES IN 1920 COMPARED WITH THE PRESENT VOTE IN “THE DIGEST’S” POLL 


This week’s total of ballots places the poll return ahead of the States shown, by several hundred thousand votes. Only four States out of the 
48 now are credited with a larger electorate than is represented by this “‘unofficial referendum.’’ 
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County taxes are 141 per cent. more. State taxes are 183 per 
cent. more, and town taxes are 80 per cent. more than they 
were in 1912. 

“The Government is annually paying over $500,000,000 to the 
veterans, victims and dependents of the World War. 

“One of the bad developments of the recent big seandal is that 
many people are beginning to feel that the Government is being 
looted; they are, therefore, eager to rush in and get something 
for themselves before Uncle Sam is cleaned out. It is manifested 
in a thousand ways. 

“Senators are cackling for the bonus. 
for public buildings. 
contractors. 
Government. 

“Every bum politician out of a job is trying to get on some 
Government committee having a pay-roll fund. 

““All rejoiced at the tax on gasoline. Somehow they felt that 
they were getting even with the big oil companies. Gasoline 
has become as necessary as coal or kindling wood. The small 
farmer uses it for his ear and for his truck. The delivery man 
uses it. 

“Tt would not be so bad paying the tax if it was put back in the 
roads. 

“And thisleads us to remark about one-half of the Government- 
aided roads should not have been aided. In very truth, the 
United States has no business building hard roads; it is the 
business of the State and of the county. (But as long as they are 
building them we want ‘ourn’.) 

“They have been making a big noise in the Lower House of 
Congress recently about taking the burden of the income tax 
off of the ‘pore’ man and the farmer. No matter where it goes 
the ‘pore’ man and the producer will finally pay it. The only 
way the poor man is going to get any relief is for the Government 
to cut its cost of operation. 

“The Government should cut off appropriation for about one- 
half of the things it is now supporting. It should fire about one- 
half of its employees. It should abolish about two-thirds of the 
committees and boards. It should take care of everybody that 
injured himself in its defense. 


They are also grabbing 
Congressmen are getting money back for 
Agitations are going on for new departments of 


‘Tt should pay its minor employees decent wages, but it should 
cease wet-nursing people, States and counties.” 

““Amen,”’ adds, in effect, the San Diego Union, which believes 
that the recent political bickering in Congress over the tax-reduc- 
tion measure “‘is directly in disregard of public opinion, if Tar 
Lirerary Dicest’s poll of nearly 1,000,000 voters may be taken 
as an index.’”’ This tax-reduction matter—even tho a Republican 
Administration made it possible—was something, continues 
The Union, ‘“‘that ought to have received a fair, non-partizan 
consideration. Instead, it has been made a bone of contention 
for Congressional ‘blocs’ to quarrel over.”’ Summing up last 
week’s figures, the Minneapolis Tribune concludes: 

“Hach reader must be his own judge as to the accuracy of the 
reflection of public sentiment in this poll. There would seem, 
however, to be no small significance in the fact that in every one 


of the eight groups of States there is a strong majority in favor of 
the Mellon Plan.”’ 


In lighter vein, the Birmingham Age-Herald suggests that 
some use ought to be made of the ballots themselves. There 
must be a lot of them, remarks this journal, if, stacked up, they 
would tower in the air as high as the Washington Monument 
placed on top of the Woolworth Building. If prest into briquets, 
runs the suggestion— 


“They could be worked into a far more utilitarian edifice.. 
It would be intriguing to learn how far these ballots would reach 
if placed end to end or side to side. They could then be used as 
boundary lines, and thus doubtless obviate many a lawsuit. 
We would, for this purpose, recommend placing them side to 
side rather than end to end, because the line would thus be broader 
and naturally more stable, as well as visible. 

““To be sure the ballots have already been publicly profitable 
because of the message they have brought, but if an additional 
by-product could be derived, it would be quite in line with mod- 
ern industrial enterprise.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST POLL ON THE MELLON PLAN FOR TAX-REDUCTION 


Votes Received up to and Including February 21, 1924 


Favor the Oppose the 


Mellon Plan M rou Plan 
t Toles 
NEW ENGLAND STATES ‘Yes’ Oe 
eM lariat Ba fo arse ot an 
2 New Hampshire.... 


4 Massachusetts. ........- 
Node Island... o>... 55s 
GiConneeticuts. .s 222-0. 


TOTAL VOTES 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
N 


2 New Jersey. 
S Pennsylvala. oe 6.0 


TOTAL VOTES 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


3 Illinois 
4 Michigan 
5 Wisconsin 


TOTAL VOTES 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
1 Minnesota 


2.961 
ee 


37,560 
36,165 
37,671 

7,973 

7,634 
15,274 
25,526 


167,403 


3 Missouri 
4 North Dakota 
5 South Dakota 
6 Nebraska 


TOTAL VOTES 


“EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
1 Kentucky 
2 Tennessee 
3 Alabama 
4 Mississippi 
TOTAL VOTES 


15,635 
10,352 
11,111 

6,342 


43,440 


Favor the Oppose the 
Mellon Plan Mellon Plan 
Votes Votes 
“Yes” “No” 


7,800 4,830 
6,715 2,269 
16,007 12,448 
41,085 23,520 


71,607 43,067 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
1 Arkansas 
2 Louisiana 
3 Oklahoma 


3 District of Columbia. . 

4 Virginia 

5 West Virginia 

6 North Carolina 

7 South Carolina 

8 Georgia 
O»pMlorida a4 eee 


TOTAL VOTES 
MOUNTAIN STATES 
1M 


3 Wyoming 
4 Colorado ; 


PACIFIC STATES 
1 Washington 
2 Oregon 
3 California 


TOTAL VOTES 


STATES UNKNOWN 
GRAND TOTAL VOTES 


TOTAL VOTES RECEIVED TO FEBRUARY 21, INCLUSIVE, 1,652,858 
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WHY NOT CUT AWAY? 


TAX-REDUCTION A LA CARTE 


REGULAR DINNER was Mr. Mellon’s tax-reduction 

AN plan. From soup to nuts, the various eatables were 

prescribed in their proper quantities, with due regard 

for a balanced fare and with an eye to the calories and vitamines. 

Whether this tax-reduction dinner is the best that could be 

devised has, of course, been a matter of earnest argument, but the 

voting in the House of Representatives has shown that Congress 

will have none of this regular meal, but prefers to select its tax- 

reduction dishes 4 la carte, taking some of the Mellon recom- 

mendations and rejecting others. Correspondents in Washing- 

ton are practically unanimous in saying that if there is to be any 

tax-reduction at all, it will be a compromise measure. When 

House Leader Longworth went to Mr. Mellon just before the 

final House vote, he is said to have caused the Secretary’s face to 

wrinkle in a wry smile by describing the status of the Mellon 
plan in this bit of doggerel: 

“Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow, 
It followed her to Pittsburgh, 
And now look at the d thing.” 


But, doubtless on the principle that a black sheep is better 
than a dead one, Mr. Longworth secured a compromise accept- 
able to the House insurgents, so that on the final vote his plan, 
with a 374% per cent. maximum surtax, was adopted, instead of 
the original Mellon figure of 25 per cent., or the Democratic 
Mr. Garner’s 44 per cent. While this result will not, in 
the opinion of the Republican New York Tribune, ‘‘be satis- 
factory to the voters at large, who hoped and still hope for 
the Mellon Plan in all its essentials,’ the compromise, we are 
told, ‘‘is far better than the hodge-podge Garner bill as revised 
to suit the radicals.’”’ And advocates of the Mellon schedule 
point out that the members of the House of Representatives 
do not say the last word. Until the ‘“‘roll has all been called 
there is still hope,” ejaculates the Boston News Bureau. As 
the New York Herald (Rep.) sees it, all that has happened 
is “the first important skirmish in the fight for tax-reduc- 
tion resulting in a temporary victory for politics as opposed 
to sound economies.’”’ Or, in the Syracuse Herald’s (Ind.) 
words, ‘“‘the hardest part of the Congressional fight over the 
Revenue bill of 1924 has only begun.” Editors and press 
correspondents point out that after the House action, with its 
approval of surtax rates much higher than those urged by Mr. 
Mellon, the bill must go to the Senate; must be reported out by 
the Finance Committee; may be amended beyond recognition 
in committee and on the floor; must then be sent to conference, 
where representatives of the two Houses will try to iron out 


== FAIR OO 
TAX REDUCTION 
——_— 


a 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


difficulties and may practically rewrite the bill. Then the two 
Houses must act on. the conference report, and if it is finally 
accepted, the bill then goes to the White House. Since President 
Coolidge has intimated that he will not sign a tax-reduction 
measure differing vitally from the Mellon Plan, none of the 
Washington correspondents can venture to predict what action 
he will take with regard to a tax-reduction measure whose 
final form is still so uncertain. 

But while there is still talk of the Mellon Plan and the Garner 
Plan the fact is emphasized by many press writers that, in the 
words of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Dem.), when the revenue 
bill reaches a final vote ‘‘it will be a hybrid measure.” Federal 
tax revision, observes the Indianapolis News (Ind.), makes its 
way in Congress “‘from compromise to compromise.’ And why 
be discouraged, asks the Baltimore Swn (Ind. Dem.), since 
“in any event, on the main proposition, some progress toward 
lower taxes has been made and half a loaf is better than none?”’ 
Sinee this is a Presidential year and since each party would like 
to have the voters consider it responsible for tax-reductions, a 
compromise is the most natural thing in the world, contends 
the Boston Globe (Ind.). As this Massachusetts newspaper 
sees it: 


“‘Tt is the business of Congress to arrive at a figure which shall 
produce the revenue required. However, Congress does not go 
at a large public question in exactly that way, especially in a 
Presidential year. The tax law, when it is enacted, will be a great 
political diploma. For the great majority of direct taxpayers 
the law will carry a substantial reduction. The Republicans 
would like to wave this diploma and shout that they had brought 
it out of the fire. The Democrats are of the same frame of mind. 
The Republican independents would like to be able to use it to 
push their interests. : 

‘““Amid such eagerness a compromise is probable. After the 
differences have been split, in the customary fashion, those 
who pay taxes will begin to wonder when the next reduction 
will be due.”’ 


Why, queries the Philadelphia Record (Dem.), ‘‘do not the 
more moderate Republicans and Democrats get together and 
agree on a feasible plan of tax-reduction?’’ Compromise 
must come, argues an Ohio Democratic paper, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. Compromise, agrees the New York World, a 
Democratic paper which originally supported the Mellon Plan, 
“is wise and statesmanlike.” ‘The World’s advice to Repub- 
licans in Congress is the same as its advice to Democrats in 
Congress”’: 


“Within the limits set by the Mellon Plan and the Garner 
Plan the best tax-reduction bill is a bill that ean pass. There 
must be no deadlock between House and Senate. There is 
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room for difference of opinion among sincere men as to the exact 
percentages of this and that tax rate. 

“There is no room for doubt that taxes must be reduced, 
and at this session, or the people will demand the reason 
for the failure. They may not be obsequiously polite or 

party-minded at all in putitng the question. 

: “Taxation must be reduced, and at this session of Congress. 
The people will not stand for a deadlock upon this question. 
' Count the votes and frame a compromise that can get through 
_ Congress.”’ 


Disappointed tho it is over the apparent abandonment of the 
original Mellon schedules, the Philadelphia North American 
(Ind. Rep.) can not help realizing that the defeat was inevitable. 
In the first place, it says, “‘so far as we can recall, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House has never accepted without 
amendment an important revenue program recommended by 
a President or Secretary of the Treasury; it jealously euards and 
exercises its prerogative of framing such measures. There 
is a deep-rooted feeling in the House that Congress would lose 
prestige if the country were to be permitted to get the notion 
that adequate knowledge in this field resides in the Treasury 
Department or elsewhere.’’ And then, ‘‘there were political fac- 
tors which militated against the complete acceptance of the Mel- 
lon-Coolidge program.’’ The Democrats, we are told, ‘‘have 
always had a lively understanding of the political advantages 
which would acrue from the adoption of the Mellon Plan to its 
foremost advocate, the slated Presidential candidate of the Re- 
publican organization, and from the outset they have used all 
the ingenuity at their command to transfer the credit for tax- 
reduction to their own party.’”’ Now, continues the Philadel- 
phia daily, the Republican majority in Congress ‘‘is apparent 
rather than real’’: 


“According to the lists, the Senate consists of 51 Republicans, 
43 Democrats and 2 Farmer-Labor members; the House, of 225 
Republicans, 205 Democrats, 2 Farmer-Laborites and 1 Socialist. 
But 5 of the Republican Senators and 17 of the Republican 
Representatives are actually independents of the progressive or 
radical types. Thus, this group holds the balance of power in 
both Houses when the Democrats are united, as they are on the 
tax proposition.” 
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Copyrighted, 1924, by the Chicago *‘Tribune’’ 
LET’S NOT FORGET THAT WE’RE ALL IN THE SAME BOAT 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


FIGHT FOR THE DISH, SPILL THE BEANS! 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


Thus, it is said, the complete Mellon program never had a 
chance. ‘‘Secretary Mellon had performed the most diffi- 
cult part of the task in demonstrating to the country that a 
lowering of taxes is feasible; all that remained for the Demo- 
crats to do was to promise greater relief to the masses.” The 
North American sees the same political situation in the Senate, 
which it predicts will enact a bill much like that passed in the 
House, and it doubts whether President Coolidge, in an election 
year, would veto “‘a measure which offers substantial relief to the 
vast majority of taxpayers and some relief to the rich as well.” 
And the editorial concludes with these general observations 
on the compromise method of reducing taxes: 


“Every test has shown a convincing preponderance of public 
opinion in favor of the Mellon Plan, yet it can not be enacted into 
law. It has been shown once again that legislation is not an 
exact science, but a process of compromise dominated to a great 
degree by class and sectional and political considerations.” 

But not so philosophical are the papers which hold that “the 
Mellon schedules must be put through if the public expects gen- 
uine tax-reduction.”’ It seems to the New York Tribune (Rep.) 
that if the Republicans in Congress ‘‘will stand fast behind the 
President, they can force the passage of a bill: that will be both 
sound and just.’’ The New York Herald (Rep.) is disgusted 
with Republican leaders who talk compromise—“‘the true course 
for the leaders is to fight it out on the original fine if it takes all 
summer—that is if the fight has to be carried into the Presiden- 
tial campaign.’’ ‘‘The Senate is responsive to popular demand,” 
remarks the Washington Post, ‘‘and that demand should be 
imprest on that body immediately, lest it emulate the House 
of Representatives in flouting the people’s exprest will.” And 
that the people are still back of the .Mellon Plan is proved 
definitely, in the opinion of the Chicago Hvening Post and the 
Cleveland Times and Commercial, by the large majority given 
to the Mellon Plan in the Lirmrary Dieust’s poll. 

One of the most optimistic utterances to come from a Mellon 
Plan supporter is this statement attributed to ‘‘a Washington 
man” by The Wall Street Journal: 


‘“One need pay little attention to the House on the tax bill. 
When it gets into the Senate there will be a beginning in putting 
the measure into shape, but the real action will be in the con- 
ference committee, and what this conference committee decides 
will be the real legislation. 

‘“T still have hopes that the surtax rate will be reduced to 25 
per cent., or will be not above 30 per cent.” 
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FOR INCOME-TAX “SNOOPING” 


HOULD CONGRESS HAVE THE RIGHT to throw 
S open to the public gaze the private affairs of the people? 
Should one business concern engaged in sharp competition 
with another and, possest of influence in Congress sufficient to 
get at the income-tax returns, be enabled to get facts and figures 
on rival concerns? Should members of Congress be given new 
ammunition with which to attack private business? These 
questions are asked by David Lawrence in a Washington Star 
article, and he tells us that they are answered in the negative by 
Administration officials, who maintain that income-tax returns 
should be kept secret. Indeed, we are told, ‘‘the Treasury has 
heretofore refused to furnish the income-tax returns to any other 
branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, even the Depart- 
ment of Justice.’’ Nevertheless 
we read in arecent Washington 
_dispatch to the New York 
Times: 


“The House of Representa- 
tives voted to-day by 158 to 
100 to allow the inspection of 
income-tax returns of individ- 
uals and corporations by the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mnittee, the Senate Finance 
Committee, as well as by any 
special committee of either 
body; also to let any State call 
upon the Federal Government 
for the income data of any 
corporation, regardless of 
whether the State had an in- 
come-tax law of its own.”’ 


This amendment to the tax 
bill, which was supported by 
Democrats and insurgent Re- 
publicans, is, in the opinion 
of the Detroit Free Press, ‘“‘un- 
necessary and vicious.” In the 
first place, points out this 
Michigan paper: 


“Tt is not needed, because the way is open now to obtain any 
information relating to the workings of the tax law which Con- 
gress may reasonably require for its guidance in framing new 
legislation. A simple call upon the Treasury for statistical facts 
as to the operation of the law will be complied with at any time in 
the future, just as it has been complied with in the past. 
Moreover, the present Act declares that the returns filed with 
the Secretary of the Treasury are public records which may be 
inspected on the order of the President, subject to rules to be 
laid down by the Treasury. 

“The law, as it was originally framed, was intended to supply 
Congress and the public with all reasonable information, and at 
the same time keep snoopers out. The amendment which the 
House now contemplates will let the snoopers in, notwithstanding 
the protestations of members that the secrets of the income tax 
would be perfectly safe in their hands. Furthermore, the pro- 
vision of the amendment relative to the right of all of the States 
to dig into the returns would insure publicity even if Congress 
should not prove leaky. The amendment proposes that the 
Governor of any State may hand credentials to a State official 
and send him to Washington to grub around in the returns at 
his own sweet will. When some long-haired apostle of North 
Dakota finance has filled himself full of information about other 
people’s business, by virtue of this precious amendment, who is 
going to stop his mouth?” 


“Tf the Senate gives its approval to this amendment,” predicts 
the Springfield Union, ‘‘it will be the entering wedge to a system 
of espionage that will destroy what little privacy still remains to 
the American citizen with respect to his personal affairs.’”’ As 
The Union reminds the House of Representatives: 


“No form of taxation is popular, but least popular of all is the 


income tax with its inquisitorial features, burdensome restric- 
tions and petty annoyances. Yet with knowledge of this fact 
here is Congress doing something to make it a further object of 
hostility and derision. 

“The vast majority of persons who are compelled by law to 
file a statement of their taxable income, make their declarations 
honestly and conscientiously. They take oath that to the best 
of their knowledge and belief they have correctly disclosed their 
true financial condition. The Government maintains a large 
force of inspectors to check up these returns where any possible 
doubt exists as to their accuracy. There is first the normal im- 
pulse of the individual to be truthful, and second, the penalties 
that attach to any intentional untruthfulness on his part. Yet 
because a very few persons may have no compunctions against 
defrauding the Government, Congress seriously proposes to give 
its committees the privilege of satisfying their malice or curiosity 
by pawing over,the tax returns 
of every person and every cor- 
poration, and making such use 
of the information as they may 
see fit. If Congress can get 
away with this breach of trust 
it will be encouraged to go 
further, until it requires no 
stretch of the imagination to 
see one’s income, whether it 
be small or large, discust as 
freely as the weather. 

The un-American character 
of this proposal well illustrates 
the tendency so frequently 
exhibited of late to Prussianize 
our Government and surround 
the individual with all sorts of 
tyrannies, both large and small. 
There should be vigorous re- 
sistance to such flagrant acts 
of usurpation. 

“The spirit that lived in 
Adams and in Franklin and in 
Jefferson and in Hancock and 
in those other patriots who 
refused to bend the knee to 
autocracy, still lives in America 
to-day. Congress can not af- 
ford to trifle with it.” 


owe ee saree 
WHILE RESCUERS DEBATE 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


If, however, the Senate does 
‘trifle with’? the American 
people to the extent of passing the amendment providing for 
limited publicity on income-tax returns, Washington correspon- 
dents, who keep their fingers on the nation’s political pulse, 
believe President Coolidge will veto the measure. Many edi- 
torial writers wax sarcastic over the proposal, while others 
ignore it. If editorials have been written in favor of the 
amendment, they have not come to our notice. Of the papers 
which are decidedly against the proposal, let us take, for an 
example, the Boston Transcript, which says: 


“Several Representatives seem to think that because they were 
elected by the people to do certain things, therefore they are 
empowered to do all things. Why shouldn’t they pry into the 
private records of the tax department? What are they members 
of Congress for, if their curiosi y about other folks’ private affairs 
is not to be gratified? Why shouldn’t they have a right, in 
brief, to do anything they want to do?... 

‘We can not help thinking that if they would only mind their 
own business and leave other people’s alone; if they would only 
devote themselves to lawmaking, and not meddle with executive 
and judicial duties; if they would only be content to be Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, and not try to be a combination of 
President - Secretary - Ambassador -Judge- General -Admiral-con- 
stable-janitor, all in one, not to mention pound-keeper and over- 
seer of the poor, they really might find enough to do to earn their 
salaries. 

“These members of Congress have no right to arrogate to 
themselves the powers and duties of the Executive and J udiciary 
departments of the Government, for the plain reason that they 
are not members of those departments, but of the Legislative. 
They were elected by the people to make laws, not to administer 
them, nor to administer justice in the courts.” 
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AMERICA’S “FIRST AID” FOR HUNGARY 


HOPEFUL SIGN, like crocuses in the snow, is discerned 
by the Newark News in the appointment of Mr. W. P. G. 
Harding, former Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
as Hungary’s financial dictator. Moreover, notes the Grand 
Rapids Press, ‘‘it indicates the vast confidence and trust in 
which.Americans are held, even by their enemies.”’ The League 
of Nations, which secured Mr. Harding for this responsible post, 
is now expected to float a loan to put Hungarian finances on a 
sound basis, following the same program as that successfully 
worked out in Austria, through the sale of bonds in the United 
States and other foreign coun- 
tries. Hungary is a farming 
country of about 8,000,000 
population and has been in 
a bad way financially ever 
since the war. The Hun- 
garian crown, formerly worth 
20.26 cents, is now quoted at 
three-one-thousandths of a 
cent, which may seem small, 
but is more than twice the 
value of the Austrian crown, 
and more than a billion times 
the value of the German mark. 
The Government’s expendi- 
tures far outrun its income, 
despite all efforts, and the 
imports greatly exceed the ex- 
ports—a bad situation, much 
like that of a farmer who 
buys more than he sells. The 
World Almanac, which records 
these facts, quotes a British 
official as saying: 


“Denuded of vital raw prod- 
ucts, harassed by a load of 
debt, regarded with suspicion 
on all sides, the position of 
Hungary has been that of a 
hard-prest debtor, who strives 
to resist a declaration of 
bankruptcy.” 
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Briefiy, the League of Na- 
tions plan provides for balancing the Hungarian budget within 
two and a half years. That an American was chosen to 
carry out the program of financial restoration ‘“‘is not merely 
because of any outstanding ability he might possess,” thinks the 
Hartford Times, ‘‘but because such unofficial representation 
will eventually lead to our active participation in the League.” 
A New York banker, however, believes it is because at least 
$20,000,000 of the proposed $50,000,000 loan will be raised if 
possible in this country, and that Mr. Harding’s presence at 
Hungary’s financial helm will engender confidence here. Ger- 
many, too, will be interested in the plan to rehabilitate Hungary’s 
finances, believes the New York Times,which says of it: 

“This loan is to be secured, as was the case in Austria, by 
specific revenues, including the customs receipts, the tobacco and 
salt monopolies, and the sugar tax. During the two-year period 
of reconstruction—that is, until June, 1926—Hungary is to pay 
no reparations, but thereafter for a term of twenty years she is 
to pay annually a sum not exceeding 10,000,000 gold crowns, or 
about $2,000,000. 

“The case of Hungary will be of interest, not only because 
of the general concern for her own recovery, nor yet because of 
the economic effect upon her neighbors, but also because of the 
value which the economic therapy used for her may have in the 
treatment of other sick States, above all of Germany. Hungary’s 
general condition is admittedly much less serious than was 
Austria’s. The disorder of Germany is more complicated, and is 


HE WILL HAVE TO BE A FINANCIAL WIZARD 


As well as a diplomat, says one eaitor of W. P. G. Harding, Hungary's 
new financial dictator, if he is to stabilize Hungarian finances. 


further aggravated by the traditional unwillingness of the 
patient to let an outside doctor take complete charge.” 


Hungary is a rich agricultural country, we are reminded by the 
New York Tribune, which goes on: 


“The Austrian experiment has been highly successful. This 
republic has come to life again with a stabilized monetary system 
and a businesslike fiscal administration. Hungary can do the 
same if her people show the proper spirit. For a time she imi- 
tated Germany, cherishing a propaganda of revenge and refusing 
to aecept the Treaty of Trianon in good faith. But passive 
resistance merely aggravated her financial difficulties. She con- 
fessed her error when she went hat in hand to the League of 
Nations for a loan, a prereq- 
uisite of which was acceptance 
of her position under the peace 
settlements. 

“The appointment of an 
American to supervise the ap- 
plication of the loan and the 
enforcement of the guaranties 
attached to it will be weleomed 
here.”’ 


Furthermore, avers the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, ‘‘the 
choice of an American is a 
tribute to the sense of fairness 
that Huropeans expect to find 
in our business men,” and the 
Baltimore Sun is sure that— 


“There is no doubt of Mr. 
Harding’s thorough qualifica- 
tions for this delicate and im - 
portant post. He combines in 
unusual degree the theoretical 
knowledge of the economic ex- 
pert and the practical ex- 
perience of the financial ad- 
ministrator. The important 
part which Mr. Harding played 
in the ereation of the Federal 
Reserve system is perhaps not 
generally appreciated. His 
administrative work, first as 
Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board under President 
Wilson, then as managing di- 
rector of the War Finance 
Corporation and lately as Goy- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, has, however, given him international repu- 
tation. Itisa deserved tribute as much as a compliment which 
the League of Nations pays in asking him to establish office in 
Budapest. 

“But it is to be noted that the American who takes over 
supervision of Hungarian finances as a condition of the 
proposed international loan will fill a post in which diplomatic 
acumen will be quite as essential as administrative skill.” 


As The Times explains in another editorial: 


‘‘There are political factors in Hungary which have no parallel 
in Austria. Her population is primarily agricultural, and has 
always resisted taxation even more vigorously than have the 
people of the cities. The national pride of the Hungarians is in- 
tense, and they bear a sense of injury closely allied to a spirit of 
revenge. They look upon the territories which have been taken 
from them by the treaties of peace as rightfully their own, and 
have openly preached for the last four years that they would 
never accept such a settlement as permanent. 

‘““An American thrown into this atmosphere, be he ever so 
learned in matters of finance and banking, is sure to have an 
unusually hard task. Every efort will be made to enmesh him in 
the political quarrels of the State and to play upon his sympathies 
by arousing him to a sense of the supposed iniquity of the neigh- 
bor States. But the work is of utmost importance in the recon- 
struction of Europe, and an American Commissioner-General 
will have opportunities not only to do much to rehabilitate the 
finances of Hungary, but also to calm the Hungarians’ desire for 


revenge.” 
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MEXICO’S REVOLT CRUMBLING 


OW THAT MEXICO’S INSURRECTION HAS BE- 

GUN to disintegrate, according to information from the 

best sources, the moment is opportune to look at it asa 
whole—its beginning, its growth, itsextent, and its decline. Busy 
people who have scanned the headlines from day to day, and 
have seen the bewildering claims and counterclaims of both sides, 
may well have been puzzled. Yet the revolt attained such pro- 
portions that only a few weeks ago the rebels controlled more 
Mexican States and more seaports than the Federals. An 
American cruiser was lost with her captain and three of her men, 
due to the insurrection; Mexican troops were permitted to cross 
our soil, and our new policy of selling arms to Latin-American 
Governments and denying them to insurgents, was applied to 
Mexico. It may be timely, therefore, to glance back over the 
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WHERE THE MOST IMPORTANT BATTLES WERE FOUGHT 


Scenes of battles are marked by asterisks; State capitals by dots within circles; other cities by dots. 


press dispatches of the past months, and to review, summarize 
and ‘‘digest’’ them. 

It seems that the trouble really began last September, when 
Adolfo de la Huerta resigned his position of Minister of Finance 
in the Obregon Cabinet and announced his intention to run for 
President. Gen. P. Elias Calles, Minister of the Interior, 
also resigned and shied his sombrero into the ring. Obregon 
and these two, who are generally credited with the overthrow of 
Carranza, had preserved order in Mexico for three years, but 
early in November, when the campaign began in earnest, the 
outside world began to hear rumblings from Mexico’s great po- 
litical voleano. Alberto J. Pani, De la Huerta’s successor, 
charged his predecessor with gross mismanagement of the 
national finances. President Obregon definitely alined himself 
with the Calles group, which upheld the Pani report, and indi- 
cated that he would back the General in the campaign. The 
majority group in the Mexican Congress then broke into two 
factions, the larger part siding with De la Huerta, while Calles 
rallied the labor forces in his favor. 

Early in December both Houses ratified the grant of extraor- 
dinary powers to President Obregon to enable him to deal with 
what had become open and organized rebellion by De la Huerta’s 
followers, appointed a permanent commission to transact all 
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business until the new Congress of September, 1924, and ad- 
journed. Throughout December several ‘‘death-blows” to the 
rebels were reported by Federal headquarters, but there were 
also several defections from Obregon’s ranks to the rebels. 
Federal Generals, it seems, would make more satisfactory terms 
with the revolutionists, and simply transfer their men, equip- 
ment, and loyalty to the other side. 

The action of the United States in selling arms, ammunition, 
and airplanes to the Obregon Government, while refusing to 
permit the export of arms and ammunition to the rebels, was 
a heavy blow to De la Huerta, but soon there were reports of 
arms being smuggled into the country from France, Spain, 
England, and Germany. This, it seems, was a simple matter, 
for the insurrectionists controlled practically the entire eastern 
coast of Mexico, with the exception of Tampico. Rebel agents 
are also said to have been successful in “‘running’”’ a shipment of 
arms from San Francisco to the 
Western coast. 

By January the rebels claimed 
control over ten Mexican States, 
including one Territory, as against 
seven States and one Territory held 
by the Obregon Government, and 
seventeen of the country’s twenty- 
seven seaports, including Vera 
Cruz. De la Huerta’s threat to 
blockade Tampico and mine the 
harbor brought a sharp note from 
Secretary of State Hughes, and 
the rebel leader abandoned these 
plans, altho a rebel gunboat did 
bombard Tampico, killing one 
Chinaman. Our Secretary of 
State’s next move was to obtain 
permission from the Governors of 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 
for Mexican Government troops 
to be moved through American 
territory. Three American cruis- 
ers and six destroyers were next 
dispatched to Vera Cruz. One 
of the cruisers, caught in the grip 
of a ‘‘norther,’ came to grief 
outside the harbor, and is a total 
loss. Her captain and _ three 
radio men lost their lives in another storm which came up after 
the erew had been taken ashore. 

Late in January the struggle for control of Mexico began to go 
against the Obregon forees. At that time, it is said, the rebels 
held all of the Tampico district except the city itself. Instead of 
collapsing on the Western front, the rebels were smashing the 
Federal forces. In other words, the offensive passed into the 
hands of the revolutionists. Rebels outnumbered Federals two 
to one in the Tampico district, but were unable to take the oil 
center. Thus Obregon’s main source of revenue, the oil-wells of 
Tampico, remained intact. 

Then the tide began to turn in Obregon’s favor early in Feb- 
ruary with victories on the Eastern front, culminating in the fall 
of Vera Cruz. Federal troops were victorious in practically 
every battle fought during the first week in February. By the 
19th the States north of Guerrero and Oaxaca were completely 
in control of the Federal Government, and by February 25th a 
movement against Tuxpam was well under way. With the 
virtual capture of this important oil port a few days later came 
the news from an authoritative source that the back of the 
organized rebellion had been broken. There follows a brief 
summary of the more important battles which kept Mexico, 
from Yucatan to the Rio Grande, in a turmoil for two months: 
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We gather from Mexican dispatches and Washington corre- 
spondents that at the beginning of hostilities the Federal forces 
played, for the most part, a waiting game. On December 14 
they abandoned San Marcos, an important railway junction 
seventy miles east of Mexico City, and retreated to Apizaco, 
altho they also captured the city of Tepic from the rebels. The 
capture of Uruapam, in the State vf Michoacan, and of Acam- 
baro, in Guanajuato, was announced by revolutionary head- 
quarters the same day. Obregon troops also evacuated Puebla, 
the third largest city in the Republic, .but again obtained control 
of Zacatecas. De la Huerta troops captured the town of Celaya, 
thus putting a rebel force between Obregon’s western armies 
and Mexico City. The loss of Puebla, President Obregon ex- 
plained, was caused by the defection of General Maycotte, com- 
mander of the Federal forces in the State of Oaxaca, in company 
with the Governor of that State. This was entirely unexpected, 
as General Mayecotte had been assisting in forming plans for 
suppressing the revolt. 

Cuatla, about fifty miles from Mexico City, was taken by insur- 
gents on December 17, so that De la Huerta forces held, with 
Puebla, the two lower points of a triangle, which had Mexico 
City, their goal, as its apex. On the 19th an attack by General 
Maycotte against his erstwhile comrades forced the retreat of 
Obregon forces from Apizaco. The revolt now began to branch 
out upon the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the State of Tabasco, 
where fighting occurred on the 20th at Santa Lueretia and Villa 
Hermosa. Rebels were forced to evacuate Tehuacan on this 
date, but defeated a large Federal force near Puebla in their 
march toward Mexico City. Rebels also claimed to have taken 
the towns of Puerto Mexico and Acapulco. 

The rebel commander in the State of Tabasco was routed from 
his position in front of Villa Hermosa by Federal troops on 
December 21, but other rebel forces captured Pachuca, capital 
of Hidalgo. Aided by several airplanes, the Obregonistas re- 
entered Puebla, the gateway to Vera Cruz and Oaxaca, which the 
rebels had held for several days. One thousand prisoners and a 
quantity of war material and sixteen locomotives were captured 
at the battle of Puebla, and two Federal generals, one with 2,000 
troops, joined the revolutionists. 

Guadalajara, second largest city of Mexico and capital of the 
State of Jalisco, was the next objective of Obregon, who by this 
time had established his headquarters at Irapuato and assumed 
command of the army on the Western front. The first contact 
with the rebel army was established December 26, when the town 
of Tamacula was captured. On the same day De la Huerta 
forces took the town of Yurecuaro, and their ranks were swelled 
by the forces of two more Federal generals and their commands. 
These defections were a constant source of worry to Obregon 
throughout the campaign. 

Puenta de Ixtla, which had been in the hands of the rebels for 
some time, was captured by Federal troops December 26, and a 
small band of rebels were defeated in the mountains of Puebla 
the next day. A large body of De la Huerta followers were 
defeated at Zaculpan, and rebel forces also retreated from Ocot- 
lan and Esperanza, December 29. The insurrectionists, however, 
claimed a victory in the neighborhood of Tecamachalco a few 
days later. According to dispatches from Mexico, airplanes 
played a leading part in every Federal victory. A lack of am- 
munition on the part of the rebels also was frequently noted. 

Both sides began the new year by carefully preparing for the 
battle of Guadalajara. The drive toward Tuxpam, an important 
oil center held by the rebels, then began, and resulted in the 
capture by Federal forces of Puerto Lobos and Palo Blanco, 
January 9. Allende, only forty miles from Eagle Pass, Texas, was 
also the scene of a Federal victory on that date Obregonistas 
also defeated revolutionists who threatened Morelia, capital of 
the State of Michoacan, a few days later. On January 15 a long 
and bloody battle in the oil district of Cerro Azul resulted in a 
victory for the rebels, and the capture of two towns, Cerro 
Azul and Zacamixtle. This enabled the De la Huerta followers 
to seize the pipe-lines leading to the big refineries and block the 
flow of oil. From January 15 to January 18 there was con- 
siderable fighting near San Marcos, Puebla, Esperanza and Te- 
huacan, but without a definite victory for either side. On the 
19th the Federal advance on Guadalajara, promised since the 
middle of December, began. San Marcos, held by De la Huerta 
followers since December 15, was recaptured by Government 
troops the next day. Federal forces on the Guadalajara front, 
however, were said to be disintegrating, groups of soldiers, some 
of whom were equipped with rifles bought from the United States, 
constantly deserting’ to join the revolutionists. 

Morelia again fell into rebel hands January 24, and Salina 
Cruz was captured the same day. This victory gave the rebels 


complete control of the Pacific coast from Jalisco southward. 
Obregon troops drove the rebels out of Ozuluama January 24, 
and on the 25th won a victory at Acambaro, a railway unction 
south of Celaya. In fact, the tide, which for a week had been 
going against the Federal forces, now turned in their favor. 
Morelia and Salina Cruz were recaptured, the latter with the aid 
of a Government gun- 
boat. The towns of 
Acambaro, Yurecuaro, 
Zamora and Los Reyes 
were occupied by 
Obregon troops in the 
general advance upon 
Guadalajara, but these 
vietories were partly 
offset by Federal de- 
feats at Silao, where 
insurgents captured 
abundant supplies of 
arms and ammuni- 
tion, and at a small 
town near Toluea, 
capital of the State 
of Mexico. 

Esperanza, consid- 
ered the most impor- 
tant strategie posi- 
tion on the railway 
between Mexico City 
and Vera Cruz, was 
captured by the Fed- 
erals January 27, and 
they scored another 
victory at San Miguel, 
the same day. In 
the latter engagement 
military trains were 
eaptured by Obregon 
forces on two railway 
lines. The battle of 
Esperanza, which con- 
tinued for three days 
and two nights and 
resulted in an overwhelming defeat of the De la Huerta forces, 
was, up to this time, the most decisive battle since the insurrec- 
tion began. Orizaba, on the railway line to Vera Cruz, De 
la Huerta’s headquarters during the revolt, was captured by 
Federal troops January 31. This is the largest city in the State 
of Vera Cruz. Cordoba, the key to Vera Cruz and the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, was the next town to fall into Federal hands. 

Vera Cruz itself was evacuated by the insurgents February 5. 
Large bodies of De la Huerta followers are said to have gone over 
to the Federal side, taking with them arms and ammunition. 
The rebels also suffered terrible losses, it is said, and were forced 
to retreat in great confusion. Correspondents freely predicted 
at the time that this was the beginning of the end. 

The fall of Vera Cruz was quickly followed by an overwhelming 
Federal victory at Ocotlan, about fifty miles southeast of 
Guadalajara. Heavy casualties were suffered by both sides. 
This battle and an engagement at Poncitlan were said to have 
been fiercely waged. The Federal forces numbered 15,000, 
including 10,000 Yaqui and Maya Indians, some of whom made a 
crossing of the Lerma River on rafts in the face of a murderous 
fire and maintained positions on the opposite side. The heavily 
wired trenches were carried along the entire front. 

Guadalajara, situated in one of the richest farming districts 
on the Western coast, was evacuated by the rebels on February 
11, and this important victory of Federal troops under the direct 
command of Obregon was quickly followed by smaller victories 
at, Jalapa, Palo Verde, and Penjamo. In this last battle, which 
lasted ten hours, the only arms used were Colt automatic pistols. 

The next move of Obregon troops was against Tuxpam, in the 
Vera Cruz oil region, the most important city held by De la 
Huerta followers on February 17. Papantla, the key to Tuxpam, 
was taken by Federal troops after five days of fighting. Tamia- 
hua was next to fall. The surrender of De la Huerta’s two gun- 
boats quickly followed. The States of Jalisco, Colima, and 
Michoacan were next cleared of rebel forces. But the virtual 
end of the revolt, was not predicted by impartial observers until 
Federal troops occupied Tuxpam February 26. ‘‘This,” said an 
Associated Press dispatch, “‘frees the entire oil region of rebel 
control, and breaks the backbone of the revolutionary move- 
ment along the Eastern front from the border to Tabasco.” 
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OUR AMBASSADOR 


To Mexico, the first in many years. 
Charles B. Warren, of Detroit, former 
Ambassador to Japan. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Is the Ship of State an oil-burner?— Detroit News. 


Or some reputations nothing is left but a grease spot.—New 
York Tribune. 


Josrern Simmons has found that k. k. k. stands for kollecting 
kopious kash.—Tampa Tribune. 


ANOTHER street improvement badly needed is the elimination 
of crooks on Easy Street.—HI Paso Herald. 


Now that we have Levermore all the League of Nations needs 
is a good fulerum.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Mr. Faun. saw no reason for incriminating himself when so 
many others appeared willing to attend to the matter.— Washing- 
ton Star. 


Ir doesn’t seem to take much of an 
artist, however, to do Uncle Sam in oil.— 
Medford Mail Tribune. 


CooumceE reached the Presidency just 
in time to serve out the term in turmoil. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Tue Original Fall was occasioned by an 
apple. There was no oil at that time.— 
Associated Editors (Chicago). 


Ir either political party wishes to plug 
the spout of the oil-can, there are plenty of 
small potatoes.—Detroit News. 


Tue oil-field may look like a teapot, but 
it has now assumed the appearance of a 
frying-pan.—Charleston Gazette. 


Av any rate, Jesse James never raised a 
hood and. tightened a spark plug and 
eharged $3.85.—Portland Telegram. 


THE only time pedestrians have the right- 
of-way is when the ambulance is taking 
them to the hospital.—Chickasha Star. 


AnoruerR Government that can’t accom- 
plish much without America’s moral support 
is America’s.—New York Evening Telegram. 


Tur Arab lives largely on dates, which 
explains why they eall a certain alleged 
species of genus homo a Sheik.—WNashville 
Banner. 


Any further comments on ‘Teapot 
Dome should be said with sentences—and 
not mere oratorical sentences, either.— 
Tacoma Ledger. 
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WANTED: A CANDIDATE 
WITH SANDPAPER PANTS 


— Fitzpatrick in the 


Trapot doom.—Dallas News. 


Tur Mexican federals have the arms and the rebels the legs.— 
Detroit News. 


Frrenpsuip is progressive. First we offer Mexico our hand 
and then our arms.—Associated Editors (Chicago). 


A Greek republic ought to get along pretty well, provided 
some of the Greeks don’t strike oil— Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Tue political view is that there is no sense in being sensible if 
the other party will get part of the credit.— Wooster (Ohio) Record. 


Tue first oil-well in Wyoming was drilled in 1884 by a man 
named Graft. But, of course, there is nothing in a name.—New 
York World. 


As we understand it now, the oil had to 
be given away to prevent its being stolen. 
—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Lirtte did Calvin Coolidge think when 
he was sworn into office by the light of an 
oil lamp. . . . —New York World. 


Every time Hiram Johnson gets all set 
to run for President, somebody moves the 
grandstand.— Meriden Journal. 


A POLITICAL pessimist says party plat- 
forms are merely parking-places for prom- 
ises.—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


“POLE 


Axout time for our Indian voters to de- 
mand an investigation of the sale of Man- 
hattan Island.— Wall Street Journal. 


We reckon Uncle John D. surveys the 
scene and wonders why people ever criti- 
eized his oil operations.—H ouston Post. 


Ir is possible to save civilization, but 
it might be cheaper to let it go to thunder 
and start over.—Steubenville Herald-Star. 


Tue Government can furnish you a free 
bulletin on almost everything except taking 
out oil-stains.— A ssociated Editors (Chicago). 


Tuat critic who says the age of blind 
faith is gone should see some of the en- 
trants in our beauty contests.— Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 


A New York church is being built in the 
form of a skyscraper. The intention is, of 
course, finally to close the gap between 
America and heaven.—Punch (London). 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Mr. Bryan continues to resent the 
theory that man sprang from an ape, but 
we have seen many men who do not appear to have sprung far 
enough. — Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Just to see whether Dr. Levermore’s peace plan is practicable 
or not, it might be tried out on Herrin, Illinois.—Columbia 
Dispatch. 


: Tue difference between humility and servility is that one is 
inspired by a warm heart and the other by cold feet.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


; Ir seems impossible to arouse any popular pathos in eonnec- 
tion with Mr. Fall’s efforts to lift the mortgage from the old 
farm.—Washington Star. 


Nrw Yorx hopes to be dry before the Democratic convention 
meets, but it expects to be by the time the convention adjourns. 
—San Diego Scripps-Paine Service. 


THE proprietor of an American department store is offering 
a £10,000 prize for an idea for world peace. He might try abolish- 
ing sales for a start.—The London Humorist. 


Now that senatorial propaganda-prob- 
ing committee has a chance to jump onto 
Tue Lirerary Dias for giving people a chance to say they 
want their taxes lowered.— Tacoma Ledger. 


We often hear of a new song hit, but it seems that the songs 
which should be hit always escape.—Boston Shoe and Leather 
Reporter. ! 


GERMANY’S Government has appointed an official teller of 
fairy-stories. We don’t appoint them here. We elect them.— 
Toledo Blade. . 


Joxun D. has been working sixty-eight years, says a news item. 
And he got time-and-a-half for overtime. — Little Rock 
Arkansas Gazette. 


ONE man’s medicine is another’s poison, or in a modern manner 
of speaking, one party’s windFall is another party’s downFall.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


“Tue sun is the greatest physician in the world,” says Sir 
Herbert Barker. The trouble iu this country is to get an appoint- 
ment.—The London Humorist, 


THE FASCIST WAY OF RUNNING ELECTIONS 


RUE TO FORM, Mussolini makes the Italian national 
elections a one-man job as he does everything else, 
it is said by some critics of his frank speech on the 
electoral strategy to be adopted for the elections to Parlia- 
ment on April 6. On the Extreme Left, said the Fascist Premier, 
“there are some noisy and negligible minorities,” 
declared that the various Socialist parties ‘with their 
factions and tendencies 


but he 
inevitable 
can not eonstitute either serious 
menace or a serious hindrance to our victory.” As 


the press he added: 


a 
quoted in 


“The parties of the Left, being thus 
excluded, and which we will fight with 
the old vigor of the Black Shirts, there 
remain the other more or less consti- 
tutional parties. Well, as far-as they 
are concerned, the political stand of 
Fascism is set forth in the statement 
which I am going to read to you, and 
which constitutes the first part of the 
order of the day that will certainly be 
approved by the National Council 
to-morrow: ‘The National Fascist 
Party, because of its origin, of its 
methods, of its aims and also because 
of its experience, which dates from 
1921, flatly rejects any suggestion 
toward electoral or political  alli- 
ances with the old parties of any 
denomination or kind because their 
attitudes have never been regular as 
far as the Fascist party and Govern- 
ment are concerned. Nevertheless, 
the Fascist party has determined, in 
conformity with its methods, to include 
within its electoral list, men of any 
party who, on account of their past, 
especially during the intervention, war, 
and after-war periods, or for their 
eminent qualifications as experts or 
scholars, are fitted to be useful to the 
nation.”’ 
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In accordance with this policy, it 
appears, the Mussolini Government “Big 
List’ of candidates which, says the Rome Giornale d'Italia, 
“‘makes available not only the best elements of Fascism and the 
most authoritative and active exponents of similar parties, but 
also of many of those citizens whom the demagogical necessities 
of the suffrage had left stranded on the brink of Italian political 
life.’ This daily tells us that the ‘‘Big List’? was prepared by 
Mussolini himself and will enable him to obtain a majority of 
seats in the new chamber. Of the 356 candidates who will run on 
the Fascist ticket, a Rome correspondent of a New York news- 


has compiled a 


paper writes as follows: 


‘Some 150 are Fascisti, who will fill high positions either in the 
central or local Fascist organizations; some 100 more are Fascists 
with local reputations, and the remainder young men, most of 
whom saw active service in the trenches during the war. Only 
eighty-eight of the candidates are members of the present 
Parliament, while the remaining 268 are seeking political favor 
for the first time. 

‘““The proportion in which Fascists and non-Fascists have been 
chosen is based on the Fascist strength in each electoral district. 
In Tuscany, for instance, there are twenty-three Fascists out of 
twenty-five candidates, while in Sicily there are only thirteen 
Fascists out of thirty-eight candidates; in Naples, eleven Fascists 
out of thirty-three candidates, and in the Marches two Fascists 


out of eleven candidates. 
‘A]] social classes and all professions are represented. There 


“The National Fascist party .. . 


are some fifty lawyers, thirty journalists, twenty capitalists and 
employers of labor, twenty university professors, twelve workmen 
and clerks and ten members of the aristocracy. 

“Most of the candidates hold eminent positions and are recog- 
nized authorities in their own particular calling or profession.”’ 


This Rome informant goes on to say that Premier Mussolini 
is a candidate in two electoral districts, Milan and Naples, and if 
he is successful in both, he will have to choose one or the other. 
Among the candidates in Tuseany, we are told, is Sam Benelli, the 
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From ‘‘L’Illustrazione Italiana’’ (Rome) 


MUSSOLINI SPEAKS OUT IN MEETING 


flatly rejects any suggestion for electoral or political alliances 
with the old parties of any denomination or kind,” 


playwright and author of ‘The Jest,’ and this correspondent 
adds: 


‘‘Most of the leading figures of Italian political life have been 
included in the Fascist ticket, notable among them being former 
Premiers Orlando and Salandra. Chief of those in the field in 
opposition are former Premier Giolitti, standing in Piedmont on 
the Liberal ticket, former Premier Bonomi, at the head of the 
Unitarian Socialists, and Prince Colonna Dicesaro, formerly 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs under Mussolini, who heads the 
Democratic Liberals. Former Premier Nitti will not participate 
in the elections.” 


The Rome Giornale d’ Italia tells us that in order to have men of 
distinction Mussolini had to secure the cooperation of political 
personages of southern Italy, such as the former Premiers 
Orlando and Salandra, the ex-president of the chamber, De 
Nicola, and other leaders of the South. This daily adds: 


“Southern Italy, with all the well-known social deficiencies of 
its life and despite the very meager development of its modern 
forms of production, is a vast reservoir of balancing and conserva- 
tive forces. It is an oasis, politically serene, whose lack of big 
political and economie conflicts and whose traditional political 
orientation toward persons rather than doctrines and programs, 
permit it to look objectively, with a sense of lofty patriotism, at 
the mistakes, violences, and degeneration of the party spirit 
in many other regions. 

“Tn these other regions rapid industrialization, during the 
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last two decades, of the cities and the country has created a rapid 
ascent of some working classes and at the same time has set up 
a vast category of professionals of the workers’ organizations 
whose appetite, substantially parasitic, has been made stronger 
through the successive expansion of the suffrage. . . . ; 

“Now this medium Southern element, despite its typical 
regional deficiencies, is, as everywhere, the best prepared to feel 
and think about politics. It has a clearer and more disinterested 
consciousness of the general interests of the nation and society. 
It has a keener knowledge of the necessary historical continuity 
of a people. In every land and especially under a parliamentary 
régime it constantly supplies the best statesmen as well as the 
best administrators of local institutions. .. . 

“To be true to history we must admit that at least in the political 
field it was the South which gave Italy the war-and-vietory men— 
Salandra and Orlando. In the crisis that followed, the strongest, 
and, at times, the only bulwark against the decay of Parliamentary 
customs was the prestige of the Presidency of the Chamber in the 
person of an illustrious Southerner, the Honorable de Nicola.”’ 


Among the press comments on Premier Mussolini’s appraisal 


AN EXCLUSIVE PROGRAM 


Mussouint (to critics and opponents): “‘This is my electoral platform—and my island.” 


of the parties in Italy, the Rome Tribuna says that “‘by denying 
the value of the parties he has exalted the value of men in the 
general picture of love for the country.”’ The political conception 
of his speech is ‘“‘a new one,”’ this journal goes on to say, adding 
that ‘‘the time is passing when men of discouraging mediocrity 
will be selected for the Chamber and the Government through 
party juggling.”’ In reply to the charge of an adverse eritie of 
Mussolini, the Rome Mondo, that the country ‘‘will not be able 
to express its thought about the continuation or cessation of the 
present order in Italy”? because “‘it will not enjoy the liberty 
which is a technically indispensable condition for any response,” 
the Tribuna avers: ‘‘As far as electoral violence is concerned 
there is no evidence that authorizes one to predict it. On the 
contrary, many official statements on this subject lead one to 
think just the opposite.” In this journal also a well-known politi- 
eal writer, ‘‘ Rastignac,’”’ declares himself as follows:  « 


‘“‘Tt is a mistake to imagine and expect that the new elections 
are designed to restore to its honor and value the old form of 
Parliamentarism, with its intrigues, compromises, maneuvers, 
graft, ete. The elections aim to give the country the opportunity 
to express its faith in the acts of Mussolini, which in fifteen 
months have brought back to the State its lost authority, have 
balanced its budget, have restored to their value securities and 
the lira, have reorganized the public services, have reestablished 
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the hierarchies, that is, the frame necessary to the maintenance of 
both public and private life, have made efficient the army, navy 
and aviation services which the post-bellum Governments had 
abandoned or destroyed, have reestablished the most effective 
relations with the allied countries, have made Fiume return into ~ 
the national family, and have established that Adriatic peace 
which after the disgraces and interferences of recent years 
seemed a dream to hope for. The dissolution of the old Parlia- 
mentary form in the new elections, conducted according to the 
new electoral law, will give Mussolini the chance of governing the 
country with a firmer and stronger hand in the eyes of all 
Kurope.”’ 


-The attitude of the Popular party, as defined by its leader, 
Di Rodino, in the Corriere Italiano, is as follows: 


“We are decidedly against the electoral law that is going to be 
tested. Nevertheless we expect something good from the next 
elections. We deem that they will make public life more normal 
and will reduce the eases of violence which are happening here 
and there, and which are a disgrace to our country.” 

The spokesman of the Liberal party, 
the veteran leader, Chimienti, who is 
considered a keen observer of political 
phenomena, is quoted in an interview 
in the Milan Secolo as saying: 

‘‘Blectors and candidates who do 
not belong to the Fascist party and 
can not or do not believe it convenient 
to fight with the government list, let 
them gather around their old and ven- 
erable flag and combat with every 
effort Socialists, Populars, and the 
groups of the social democracy who 
aim to get the minority seats. Let 
them participate in the struggle along- 
side the Fascist Government to 
strengthen its work and cooperate with 
it, without mental reservations and 
with declared faith. The Liberals 
must realize that the new eall to the 
poll has a value unprecedentedly con- 
servative. . . . The Liberals must, 
above all, remember that such move- 
ments as those of nationalism and 
Fascism are not launched every year 
by any people, but are given birth 
after long and slow elaboration.”’ 

Editorially, the Secolo tells us that 
the Liberal party, which has ‘‘a very 
large foundation in the intellectual 
bourgeoisie and counts many experts 
on different matters among its members, will collaborate for 
the construction of the new Chamber by permitting its 
members to share in the Fascist list or by contending with the 
non-national parties for as many minority seats as possible.” 

The Catholic Corriere d’Italia assures us. that its choice is not 
“doubtful” and eulogizes the Mussolini Government for having 
prevented Italy’s domestic affairs from “sinking into anarchy”’ 
and for its positive beneficial service to the country. It reminds 
those who did not hesitate to break party ties before that they 
must put themselves ‘‘in line with those who will give, as far as 
their consciences will consent, collaboration to Mussolini.” 

From the Milan Secolo we learn that among the Socialists the 
tendency to abstain from voting may prevail. It tells us that 
after deciding to participate in the fight the Communists have 
consented to consider the advantages of abstention tactics, pro- 
vided the other parties of the Left will agree to abstain from 
voting. But, this daily notes, in case such an agreement could 
not be reached, the possibility of a bloc of the parties of the Left 
would vanish. The Socialist Avanti says ironically that ‘“for- 
mally the Democrats and the Liberals have some reason to rejoice 
over the sudden conversion of Fascism to their old conceptions. 
But the realization of events will disappoint them. The illusions 
of the Liberals and the Democrats will live but avery short time.” 


—II Travaso (Rome), 


—— 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL SNARL IN HONDURAS 


UNNY THO IT SEEMS, the tangle in Honduras, with its 

three proclaimed Presidents, is no laughing matter, we are 

told, for it has resulted in the severance of relations be- 
tween the United States and that Central American Republie, 
while American Marines have been landed at several points to 
protect American interests. According to press dispatches from 
San Salvador, the first of the Honduran Presidents is Dr. Juan 
Angel Arias, the Liberal candidate, to whom former President 
Rafael Lopez Gutierrez is said to have handed the reins of office. 
The second is Gen. Tiburcio Carias, we learn, who 
recently proclaimed himself de facto head of the 
Government, but whose forces now are said to have 
met with serious reverses. The third is Policarpo 
Bonilla, and these dispatches say he is supported by 
Gens. Gregorio Ferrera and Vicente Tosta. Fer- 
rera and Tosta are said to be making progress, and 
are reported to have reached. San Pedro, in Sula. 
The imperative necessity of foreign. intervention 
disturbs public opinion in Central America as may 
be gathered from the remark of the independent 
Opinion of Costa Rica, which says: 

“The Honduras imbroglio is a matter of deep con- 
cern to all of us, especially since the United States, — 
through their Minister at Tegucigalpa, issued re- 
peated warnings, which were closely followed by the 
arrival of warships at several Honduran ports. The 
external aspect of the question is not unknown to 
us. Marines, landing to act as ‘stabilizers’ in elec- 
toral struggles, are becoming familiar in Latin- 
American polities.” 

This independent journal, as sundry others among 
the Latin-American press, is not always sweet as 
sugar in expressing its ideas about the United States 
or other countries. Yet its remarks seem to be worth noting 
as affording the opportunity to see ourselves as others see us. 
By way of instance, we cite the following: 

““We can not fail to see the bitter irony of the tragic plight of 
the Honduran peasants, blindly led to their doom in complete 
ignorance of the causes for which they fight. As a matter of 
fact, the three-cornered fight is backed by conflicting American 
interests, political as well as commercial. The close relationship 
of every candidate to some foreign influence is too well known to 
dwell extensively upon it, and now comes the American Minister, 
trying to mediate in a conflict whose outcome nobody ean predict 
as to the individual winner, but who in the end, one way or the 
other, is to benefit some American interest.” 


But if the foregoing strictures on the United States seem irritat- 
ing, what is to be thought of the suggestion made by a contributor 
to the Independent-Unionist Patria, of Honduras, who says that 
the unrest in that country is due to the fact that the United States 
desires to ‘‘take a real hold on the Gulf of Fonseca.’’ As this 
“‘seer’’ reads his portents he finds that: 


“The defenses of Panama harbor are so inadequate that the 
numerous advantages of converting Fonseca Bay into an auxiliary 
base and coaling-station are being seriously considered in naval 
and political circles in the United States, according to reliable 
reports from Washington. Tho the gulf belongs geographically 
to three sovereign countries—Nicaragua, Salvador and Honduras 
—the first-named practically sold her rights because of the Treaty 
of 1914, and the second is more or less endangered since an 
' American-owned railroad, American docks, warehouses, oil- 
tanks and shops built at the small port of La Union would give 
the desired pretext to intervene in any event. Upon completion 
of the railroad now being pushed through to its Atlantic terminal 
of Puerto Barrios, the Fonseca depot would be within four days 
of the United States. Honduras was the only obstacle stubbornly 
opposing complete domination, and her present difficulties may 
not be unwelcome to Uncle Sam.”’ 


On the other hand, there are Latin-American editors who con- 
fess their doubts as to the preparedness of some Latin-American 
countries for truly representative government. Honduras is 

' 


you have sense.’’ 


pointed to by them as an example of ‘“‘what the ballot instead of 
the bullet can do when improperly employed.” The San Salva- 
dor Palabra (Cath.-Ind.) observes: 


“Latin-American electoral conflicts commonly arise from 
imposed candidacies, as is reported to be the case in Mexico. 
In Honduras, it comes from too much liberty, since there were 
three candidates instead of the customary presidential appointee. 
Sensible observers will regret the lack of vision and obstinacy 
that brought about foreign intervention on Central American 
soil in spite of the repeated warnings served at regular intervals 
to the presidential aspirants.” 


A CUBAN THRUST AT US 


The American advises the Caribbean native: ‘“See Mexico and don’t do likewise, if 


—La Politica Comica (Havana). 


FAR EAST CRITICISM OF CALIFORNIA 


F CALIFORNIA DESIRES to put an end to Japanese 
| agricultural and laboring immigration, according to some 
English language newspapers in the Far East, there is 
little in the way of objection that can be effectually raised against 
it. Nevertheless, they aver that a deep sense of injustice follows 
the imposition of laws that discriminate in new ways against 
aliens of longresidence and goodrecord. A newspaper holding this 
conviction is the Kobe Japan Weekly Chronicle, which says flatly 
that the laws against Japanese immigration in California as finally 
passed and interpreted by the United States Supreme Court are 
“a, deplorable piece of exclusionist legislation,’ and it proceeds: 
“We need not go into the question of the right of the citizens 
of any State to determine whom they shall accept as immigrants 
and whom they shall exclude. As a matter of practical politics, 
it seems necessary to admit that right. The Japanese themselves 
claim it, and the restrictions concerning the entry of, say, 
Americans into Japan are much the same as those concerning the 
entry of Japanese into America. There would certainly be no 
warm welcome for a crowd of American workmen and agricul- 
turists who might want to settle in Japan. Only recently a large 
number of Chinese were deported, and the earthquake provided 
an opportunity for deporting a great many more. That, however, 
is not the whole case. We often have cause to criticize the 
illiberality of the land laws in Japan, but the trend is, tho 
extremely slow, in the direction of liberalizing them. Even the 
Alien Land-ownership Law, tho miserable and inadequate, and 
tho held in a state of suspended animation for over thirteen 
years, points in the direction of liberality.” 

But in California, this Kobe weekly goes on to say, the trend 
has been all the other way. The Japanese were welcome there 
at one time and settled in large numbers, and they acquired own- 
ership or occupancy of land for agricultural purposes on easy 
terms, we are told, and from an economic point of view proved 
themselves excellent citizens. This weekly then says: 

“We have often criticized the policy of the Japanese consuls 
who insisted on all these people registering their children as 
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Japanese subjects, with all the disadvantages and misunderstand- 
ings that this entailed. Belatedly the consuls have seen the folly 
of the proceeding and nowadays advise Japanese on American 
soil to allow their children to enjoy the American citizenship 
which is theirs constitutionally by right of birth. This has been 
contributory to the trouble, but it does not justify the recent 
legislation. The land laws of Japan are, as we have said, illiberal, 
but it is impossible to say now that they are more illiberal than 
those of California. If a foreigner in Japan complains of being 
unable to own land, it is pointed out to him that, by forming 
a company in which his wife may be the sole partner with him, 
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THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS 


“The noon whistle, or, alterations we may yet see on the historic 
clock-tower to comply with Labor union rules, ° 


—The Daily Star (Montreal) 


he can become a landowner. The system is far from being wholly 
satisfactory, but it is liberality itself compared with the Cali- 
fornian law.” 3 


We are further informed that while in Japan there is no ob- 
jection to the foreigner taking advantage of the latitude that the 
law allows for avoiding his disabilities as an alien, on the con- 
trary in California ‘‘it is regarded as something criminal to re- 
sort to any means for alleviating the harshness of the diserim- 
ination against aliens ineligible for citizenship.’’ There are no 
such methods of avoiding the exclusion of the law, if appears, as 
the formation of a “‘juridical person” for the ownership of land. 
But the harshness of the law is said to be less objectionable than 
the newness of that harshness, and we are told that: 


‘Large vested interests have grown up in California, customs 
of leasehold have come into existence, and in many ways the 
Japanese inhabitants have acquired, by use and wont, the right 
to regard themselves as secure in many pursuits for earning 
a livelihood. Now agreements have to be broken and leases 
terminated. Honest and thriving occupants are evicted, and no 
regard is paid to vested interests. That it will all act to the 
detriment of the State itself is a very poor consolation. If Japan’s 
laws were revised in the direction of making them more illiberal 
even to the foreign residents of long standing, we should all 
consider ourselves greatly aggrieved.” 


BRITAIN’S RECOGNITION OF SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


OME BITTER OPPONENTS of the British Labor Gov- 
ernment’s recognition of Soviet Russia among the press 
of Great Britain go so far as to pillory the act as “shaking 

hands with anti-Christ.” But there are many newspapers not 
positively alined with the Labor party, such as the Liberal 
Westminster Gazette, which applaud Premier MacDonald ‘not 
only for the act, but for the manner of doing it.” Finally, there 
are journals that call it ‘‘a sort of recognition,” which is only the 
“initial step in a series of difficult negotiations.’”” An adverse 
critic of the Labor Government’s action is the Leeds Yorkshire . 
Post, which speaks of this ‘precipitate half-hearted recognition” 
as being unwise and distasteful, possessing no commercial ad- 
vantages, but rather exposing Britain to the dangers of Bolshevik 
propaganda. In the view of the Edinburgh Scotsman Premier 
MacDonald’s decision is “premature”? and a “capitulation to 
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A CONDITIONAL INVITATION 


Premier MacDonatp 


“You must take the mud off those boots, 
then you may come in to dinner.” 


—The Daily Express (London). 


extremists.’’ This daily believes that recognition should have 


been ‘‘kept as a bargaining weapon.’’ Much scrutiny is given to 
the note of recognition communicated to the Russian Govern- 
ment by R. M. Hodgson, the head of the British Commercial 
Mission in Moscow, which reads as follows: 


“February 1. 

“1, I have the honor, by direction of my Government, 
to inform your Excellency that they recognize the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics as the de jure rulers of those terri- 
tories of the old Russian Empire which acknowledge their 
authority. ; 

“2. In order, however, to create the normal conditions 
of complete friendly relations and full commercial inter- 
course, it will be necessary to conclude definite practical agree- 
ments on a variety of matters, some of which have no direct 
connection with the question of recognition, some of which, 
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on the other hand, are int:mately bound up with the fact of 
recognition. 

; “3. In the latter category may be cited the question of exist- 
ing treaties. His Majesty’s Government are advised that the 
recognition of the Soviet Government of Russia will, according 
to the accepted principles of international law, automatically 
bring into force all the treaties concluded between the two coun- 
tries previous to the Russian Revolution, except where these 
have been denounced or have otherwise juridically lapsed. It is 
obviously to the advantage of both countries that the position 
in regard to these treaties should be regularized simultaneously 
with recognition. ¥ 

“4. Technically unconnected with recognition, but clearly 
of the utmost importance, are the problems of the settlement of 
existing claims by the Government and nationals of one party 
against the other, and the restoration of Russia’s credit. 

“5. It is also manifest that genuinely friendly relations 
can not be said to be completely established so long as either 
party has reason to suspect the other of carrying on propaganda 
against its interests and directed to the overthrow of its institu- 
tions. 

“6. In these circumstances, his Majesty’s Government invite 
the Russian Government to send over to London, at the earliest 
possible date, representatives armed with full powers to discuss 
these matters and to draw up the preliminary bases of a com- 
plete treaty to settle all questions outstanding between the two 
countries. 

“7. In the meantime, I have been given the status of Chargé 
d’Affaires pending the appointment of an Ambassador; and I am 
to state that his Majesty’s Government will be glad similarly to 
receive a Russian Chargé d’Affaires representing the Govern- 
ment of the Union at the Court of St. James’s.”’ 


In seanning the text of the above hote, the Belfast Northern 
Whig is reminded of the remark of a humorist who wrote of 
some one as receiving a visitor ‘‘with open arms and closed fists,’’ 
and ‘‘A Political Observer” in the London Daily Telegraph points 
out that Mr. Hodgson presented the British note to Foreign 
Minister Tchitcherin “only after having been able to report to 
the Foreign Office that the Soviet Government accepts the 
principle of membership of the League of Nations, for which it 
will apply at the earliest opportunity, and promises complete 
cessation of propaganda within the confines of India and China.” 
We are told further that: 


“This information satisfied Mr. MacDonald that the moment 
had arrived to give recognition, leaving the question of debts 
for the future. Therefore, the unconditional recognition given 
officially has in reality been withheld until sufficient assurances 
are received from Moscow warranting it. 

“Influential Communists at Moscow, led by the notorious 
Litvinoff, whose hatred of Great Britain is unquenchable, 
violently oppose the idea of League membership, and show their 
distaste for recognition by discussing it scoffingly as a sop 
thrown to them by the ‘erypto-bourgeois MacDonald.’ They are 
even trying to influence the Germans to refuse to follow the 
British lead toward participation in the League.” 


The British Foreign Office gave to the British press the text 
of the reply of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to the 
British note regarding recognition. It is signed by C. Rakovsky, 
the representative of the Russian Government in London, and 
“declares its readiness to discuss and settle in a friendly spirit all 
questions arising, directly or indirectly, out of the fact of recog- 
nition.’”’ Mr. Rakovsky avers also that: 


“My Government, in full accord with the views of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, considers that mutual confidence and 
non-interference in internal affairs remain indispensable condi- 
tions for the strengthening and development of friendly relations 
between the two countries.” 


According to the Manchester Guardian, “the importance of 
recognition lies not so much in itself as in its consequences,” 
and it adds: 

“The other European nations can hardly, if only from self- 
interest, fail to follow suit. Will Russia respond? Will she enter 
as an equal among equals, or will she keep in the back of her mind 


that ghastly vision of ‘world revolution’ which would make her 
entry that of a conspirator rather than of a friend?” 


JAPAN’S POLITICAL CALDRON 


HE BOIL AND BUBBLE of Japan’s politics do not 

reach us except through press reports of occasional riotous 

behavior by her legislators. But some Japanese editors 
believe that the struggle is growing fiercer and graver. As far 
as the facts are concerned, remarks the Tokyo Yomiuri, the 
struggle is a lawful one between the Government and the po- 
litical parties and between the House of Peers and the House of 
Representatives. According to this daily, the Japanese nation 
is directing its attack and criticism through the newspapers 
against ‘‘the tyranny and high-handed conduct of the privileged 
class,’ and it believes that ‘‘it is fortunate that the attack is 
not so popular as to bring about violence.’”’ We read further: 


“No person, however, can assert that the present struggle, 
ineited by the noblemen themselves, will be so intensified as to 
turn into class fighting between the nobility and the masses. 
Ships float on water, but it is water that upsets ships, say the 
Chinese, referring to the horrible psychology of the mob in revo- 
lution. And revolution always ends in terrible bloodshed.” 


The Yomiuri goes on to express its doubt whether the real 
meaning of the protection of the Japanese Constitution is well 
understood by the common people, and it says that altho there 
are many things to be said in explanation of such a statement of 
affairs “feeling has now completely overwhelmed reason,” and _ 
it adds: 


“The privileged class which stirred-up popular ill-feeling has 
also offended the political parties. Public opinion, as repre- 
sented by the newspapers, indicates that ill-feeling and anger are 
growing worse and ever worse. In such circumstances, we dare 
eall attention to the acts of veteran statesmen as well as of other 
influential persons. Asa casein point, there is the attitude taken 
by the Duke of Wellington in respect to disputes which arose be- 
tween the masses and the English nobility and between the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. 

“The Duke of Wellington was appointed Prime Minister 
on account of his great merits. At that time a popular movement 
was started by the combined force of the common masses and 
laborers, clamoring for theamendment of the election law. Now 
this amendment had become necessary as the result of the in- 
dustrial revolution. Wellington, who was opposed to this pop- 
ular claim, found himself foreed to resign his post as Premier. 
When he came in power again, he used his influence over the 
Upper House so that the amendment bill might pass Parlia- 
ment. Subsequently manufacturers and laborers came to insist 
upon free trade. When the House of Peers opposed the Corn 
Laws, he again persuaded Lord Derby, leader of the Conserva- 
tives at that time, stating in his letter that the opposition of the 
Upper House was very wrong and unreasonable. Thus the 
House of Peers gave in, and the much disputed law passed the 
Parliament. This is a remarkable record in the history of En- 
glish constitutional development.” 


The protection of the Constitution, so styled, says this Tokyo 
daily, seems likely to mean the creation of a practise by which. 
the Cabinet must necessarily be formed by a party leader hold- 
ing a seat in the House of Representatives and of a system in 
which the most powerful two parties should come into power by 
turn. In England, we are reminded, this practise was firmly 
established toward the close of the eighteenth century. Only 
the dispute between the Upper and the Lower House in regard 
to their power and authority remained unsettled. But this 
dispute, we are told, is said to have been solved as a whole by 
the first amendment to the election law, and the repeal of the 
Corn Law, and the Yomiuri proceeds: 


“The present political struggle in Japan refers not only to 
a dispute between both Houses in respect to their power and 
authority but to a serious question as to whether the House of 
Peers alone is entitled to organize the Cabinet. It is indeed 
a struggle with reference to the system of a responsible Cabinet 
as well as to the question of the most powerful parties coming in 
power in turn. It is a struggle between the nobles and the 
commons, in other words, a struggle between the privileged classes 


and the nation at large.” 


SCIENCE ~AND~ INVENTION 


A BUILDING THAT CRUMBLED 


ONCRETE construction during 
very cold weather may be dan- 
gerous and the conditions under 

which it may fail are not well understood. 

This would appear from the collapse of a 

hotel, while building, in Benton Harbor, 

Michigan, on. January 28-30. The wreck 

differed from others in that the 

structure crumbled rather than fell, the 


many 


process of destruction lasting some thirty 
hours, and leaving little more than a heap 
Materials and work all seemed 
to be good, and experts are forced to at- 
tribute the failure to temperature condi- 
tions. 


of débris. 


Of course many concrete structures 
are built in winter with perfect success. and 
this instance of failure is considered worthy 
of notice from its very rarity, as a case 
for investigation to find the cause and thus 
to make concrete construction even safer 
than before. 
engineer, writing in The Engineering News- 
Record (New York), calls this the most com- 
plete collapse of a multi-story concrete building on record; altho 
others have been more costly. He writes: 


T. L. Condron, a Chicago 


“On Monday, January 28, shoring was removed from the fifth 
floor. In the night the fifth floor began to fall; about midnight 
the three west central bays of this floor fell, and by morning these 
three bays had collapsed from the eighth floor to the ground. From 
this time on, the collapse of the structure progressed during the 
entire day, and by the morning of January 30 the entire building 
was a wreck except for a small two-story portion in the rear. 

“Tt seems that the concrete itself, rather than the structural 
design, is most at fault. The appearance of the wreckage is in 
general that of trash rather than concrete. Relatively few 
structural parts, such as columns and beams, are in evidence. 
The wreckage is being cleared up, not with blocks and tackle 
raising large masses, so much as with picks and shovels. Much 


AFTER THIRTY HOURS OF CRUMBLING—‘A COMPLETE WRECK” 


Photographs by courtesy of the ‘‘Engineering News-Record’”’ 


BEFORE IT BEGAN TO CRUMBLE 


of the débris is simply loose stone and sand that ean be shoveled 
and carted away. Even when columns are intact a few blows 
of a sledge disintegrate them, and the reinforcing bars are stript 
out without much difficulty. There is much evidence pointing 
to complete failure of the mixed ingredients to combine to form 
concrete, as might follow from lack of sufficient cement, or bad 
cement, or even very bad aggregates, or ‘cold weather condi- 
tions,’ including freezing.” 


After describing precautions taken against freezing, such as 
the use of ‘‘salamanders”’ or heaters, and that of live steam in 
warming up the materials for the concrete, and after noting 
that during the building operations the cold was often severe, 
he goes on: 


“Tf the danger-line for concrete and construction is the tem- 
perature at which water freezes, namely 32 
degrees F., then the precautions taken on this 
work would seem to have been adequate, but 
experience and tests all point to the fact that 
the critical temperature for concrete work is 
considerably above 32 degrees F. When 
the temperature falls below 45 degrees F, 
it is important to exercise unusual care in 
concrete work, including heating of ma- 
terials, and adopting measures which will 
make certain that the conerete work is 
kept above a temperature of 50 degrees F. 
for a sufficient number of days to insure 
the setting up of the concrete. 

“On the face of it, this disaster appears 
to be due to cold-weather conditions, not- 
withstanding the precautions which the 
contractor states he took to protect the 
concrete; but there is a question as to the 
quality of the cement. The work was con- 
stantly under the supervision of a grad- 
uate engineer, and there is every reason to 
believe that the specifications were carried 
out as intended.” 


The News-Record remarks editorially 
that this collapse differs from all previous 
concrete failures. It says: 
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“In the first place, nothing similar to the slow, seemingly 
deliberate, disintegration exhibited in this case has been reported 
previously. In the second place, the collapse came as near 
to 100 per cent. failure as could be, which is equally unprece- 
dented. Both of these features are puzzling, and perhaps both 
are related in some way to the cause of the failure. On the 
scanty data available at present, freezing or at least delayed set 
of the concrete-is most under suspicion. In any event it is not 
easy to reconcile the long-drawn-out collapse, occupying more 
than twenty-four hours, with any known weakness of winter 
concrete. Regardless of the final findings of cause, however, it is 
particularly regrettable at the present time that through this 
accident doubt should be cast on the wisdom of winter building, 
when strong efforts are being made to do away with seasonal 
work in building operations. It might also be noted 
that the questions recently raised concerning the 
sufficiency of present day knowledge of cement may 
find encouragement in this most serious of winter 
failures. Nothing has yet been advanced, so far as 
we know, to show that cement can be made more 
insensitive to cold by changing its constitution, tho 
of course it would be futile to deny such a possibility 
in advance.” 


MORE PLATINUM DISCOVERED 


ROSPECTIVE BRIDES AND BRIDE- 

GROOMS, chemists, scientists in general, and 

dentists and their patients will all be affected 
by the recent discovery of platinum in the Transvaal. 
An authorifative account of the find and of its 
possibilities by P. A. Wagner of the Geological 
Survey and T. G. Trevor, Inspector of Mines, 
appears in the current number of The South African 
Journal of Industries and is abstracted in Science 
Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington). 
We read: 


““The discovery was made last summer by Adolph 
Erasmus, a prospector. He was looking for tin, 
and was, in fact, goig over a region that had been repeatedly 
prospected for both gold and tin without any platinum having 
been found. The discovery, says the article, ‘shows how 
largely blind fortune enters into these things, and how some- 
times one discovery leads to another.’ 

“The farm on which the discovery was made had been pro- 
claimed a public gold field in the early days, but when all claims 
were abandoned it was deproclaimed. Subsequently tin was 
discovered on it, and a mine of that metal was worked for several 
years until the deposit was exhausted. Mr. Erasmus thought 
there might be more tin there and proceeded to make a few tests. 

‘*Almost the first panning yielded not only a few specks of 
gold, but a ‘tail’ of grayish white concentrates that lagged behind 
the gold in the pan. Reasoning that since platinum is the only 
metal he had heard of that was heavier than gold, and that these 
residues must be heavier than the gold and therefore probably 
of platinum, Mr. Erasmus immediately communicated with his 
principal. Investigation showed platinum present in workable 
quantities, the first discovery of commercial quantities of the 
metal in Africa. 

‘“Several companies are now exploiting the deposit, which is lo- 
cated in the Waterberg district, about 100 miles north of Johannes- 
burg. The lodes are known to extend for a distance of ten to fifteen 
miles, with many surface outcrops. The ore averages about nine 
troy ounces to the short ton, altho some samples have yielded 
as high as 137 ounces. The yield generally is very variable. 

‘‘Economically, the discovery is of great importance. Altho 
almost indispensable in many chemical operations, and especially 
desired for further research in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, 
the cost of platinum is very high. More than half the total 
product is now used in jewelry since platinum rings and settings 
have become popular, and the demand from jewelers fixes the 
price which has risen to about $100 an ounce, or about five times 
that of gold. 

‘““The pre-war price was less than half the present figure. The 
supply then came chiefly from the Ural mountains, but the war 
and the revolution in Russia stopt that source to a great extent, 
and other poorer sources in various parts of the world had to be 
depended on. South African platinum will, so- the authors of 
this report declare, probably prevent any further rise in price 
and more probably will help to materially reduce it.” 


FIFTY TONS DUMPED IN A MINUTE 


FIFTY-TON CARLOAD of coal is emptied in a little 
over a minute by a new dumping device recently in- 
stalled at an electrical plant in St. Louis. One unskilled 

attendant can operate the whole, assisted by automatic devices 
that start and stop auxiliary motors at the proper moment. 
K. H. Kidder, a Chicago engineer, describes its operation in 


The Electrical World (New York). He writes: 


“The equipment is made up of two distinct structures, the 
first being two 24-foot roller-rings and the other the transfer 
table upon which the ear stands. 


Courtesy of the ‘‘Electrical World’’ (New York) 


A FIFTY-TON CAR BEING DUMPED IN ONE MINUTE AND TEN SECONDS 


“The transfer table is carried on four rollers, two in the plane 
of each roller-ring. The trackfor therollers consists of four wedge- 
shaped or beveled castings attached to the under side of the 
transfer table. The bevel of these castings is such that the trans- 
fer table, with the car, would move over to the side support if it 
were not restrained. It is held in place, however, by two hook- 
shaped castings fastened to the ends of the transfer table. Hach 
of these castings engages a roller, which is part of the foundation. 

““As the dumper starts to rotate these hook-shaped castings 
remain in contact with the rollers, serving as a retarding device 
for the transfer table. That is, there is a relative movement 
between the transfer table and the rest of the dumper until the 
ear has reached its side support. The angle of the beveled plates, 
which causes the platen to move toward the dumping side 
simultaneously with the rotating movement, is approximately 
6 degrees, and the distance of car travel from 6 to 12 inches, 
depending upon the width of ear. With the return movement 
the reverse of these operations takes place. The car remains 
supported by the side structure until the hook-shaped castings 
engage the rollers. After engagement the continued rotation of 
the dumper causes a force or pressure to be exerted between the 
rollers and hook castings which is sufficient to push the transfer 
table up the slight incline made by the slope of the beveled sup-- 
ports and to align perfectly with the rails. 

“With the car in the normal position on the dumper the 
controller handle is in the neutral position. To begin the eyele 
of operations the operator moves the controller handle into the 
extreme forward position. After rotating 10 degrees a projection 
operates a track limit switch, which in turn starts the top-clamp 
motor. This motor pulls the four top clamps downward simul- 
taneously until all four clamps have become firmly seated upon 
the top of the car and have exerted a predetermined pull on the 
operating cables. When this predetermined pull has been reached 
it displaces an idler, which displacement operates a load switch, 
thereby cutting off the motor and setting a brake. With the car 
firmly held to its dumping side and clamped at the top, the dumper 
continues to rotate until the rotating motor is automatically stopt 
by limit switches at the end of the rotating movement. 

‘“The operator now moves the controller handle through the 
neutral position and into the extreme reverse position, and the 
dumper returns to its normal position. On the return movement, 
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when the dumper is within about 10 degrees of its initial position, 
the top-clamp motor-limit switch is tript, which automatically 
reverses the direction of this motor, and counterweights raise the 
top clamps to their initial position. When the top clamps have 
reached their uppermost position the clamping motor is cut out 
by a limit switch operated by one of the clamps. The rotating 
motor is also stopt on its return movement by a limit switch, 
and the rails are held in correct alinement by a brake.” 


THE SECRET OF THE THERMOS FLASK 


HE “THERMOS” OR VACUUM FLASK is familiar 
to every one, and an invaluable companion when travel- 
ing or at picnic parties. The general principles of its 
construction, and the fact that the outflow or inflow of heat is 
greatly retarded by the presence of double walls enclosing a 
“vacuum,” are also well known, but many may have failed tc 
realize that this popular article of commerce will well repay a 
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more detailed consideration from a scientific standpoint. Certain 
facts about it, discust in an article contributed to Discovery 
(London) by 8. H. Groom, are brought out in the following 
excerpts from that article. Writes Mr. Groom: 


“First of all, it must be made quite clear that an absolute 
vacuum has never yet been produced in any vessel. Air at normal 
temperature and pressure contains something like thirty million 
billion molecules per eubie centimeter, and we should consider 
that we had obtained quite a good vacuum if this pressure were 
reduced to one-millionth of an atmosphere. In this case there 
would still be left thirty billion molecules per cubic centimeter, 
a figure which sets us thinking of interstellar distances or of the 
rate of exchange on Berlin. In other words, even the very good 
vacuum, which is the essential feature of the thermos flask, 
probably contains many thousand times as many molecules per 
cubie centimeter as there are people in the world. 

‘Heat is conducted through air by the movements of the mole- 
cules, which at normal temperatures travel at about fifteen 
hundred feet per second, a speed similar to that of a rifle bullet. 
Altho inconceivably small, the molecules, as we have seen, are 
also inconceivably numerous, with the result that they frequently 
collide with one another. In fact, at normal pressures, the aver- 
age distance traversed between two successive collisions (known 
as the mean free path) is approximately the two hundred and 


fiftv thousandth part of an inch, and the track of a molecule 
must be an extraordinary zigzag path, changing its direction 
about 4,500,000,000 times per second. ; 

“Suppose now that we start with air at normal pressure be- 
tween the walls of our flask and reduce this pressure to one-fifth 
of an atmosphere. The number of molecules is decreased in the 
same proportion, while the mean free path becomes five times as 
ereat as before, say the fifty-thousandth part of an inch. Regard- 
ing the molecules as carriers of heat-energy from the hot to the 
cold side of the enclosure, we have reduced the number of carriers 
to one-fifth and given each one five times the freedom of motion. 
The net result is that the rate at which heat is conducted is just 
the same as before. In other words, over a very wide range of 
pressure, the conductivity of a gas for heat is practically inde- 
pendent of the pressure. This result was predicted by Maxwell 
and has been fully confirmed by numerous experiments. 

‘‘This being so, the question arises: why is the vacuum em- 
ployed in the thermos flask so effective in preventing the tran sfer 
of heat to or from the interior? To answer this, we must consider 
what happens when, instead of reducing the pressure to one-fifth 
of an atmosphere, we reduce it to, say, one-millionth, so that the 
mean free path of the molecules becomes about four inches. This 
produces a totally different state of affairs in a flask where the 
distance between the outer and inner walls is considerably less 
than 1 inch. In these circumstances, most of the molecules will 
jump right across the space without colliding with each other. 
Any further reduction in pressure simply reduces the number of 
carriers of energy; but there is now no compensating factor, since 
the molecules have already practically reached their limiting 
freedom of motion. In this ease, halving the pressure will also 
halve the rate at which heat is conducted, so that at very low 
pressures the conductivity of a gas is proportional to the pressure. 

“We have next to consider another mode by which heat is 
transferred across the vacuum-space, and one in which the re-— 
maining molecules of air take no part, namely radiation. Heat 
reaches us from the sun across space where there is reason to 
believe the amount of matter present is far less than in any 
vacuum we can produce, and it is generally accepted that this 
neat-energy is radiated through the agency of ether-waves which 
differ from light and ‘wireless’ waves in length only. 

“The molecules of any body not at the absolute zero of temper- 
ature radiate heat-waves of a length which depends upon the 
temperature of the body. The lower the temperature, the slower 
are the movements which set up the radiation, and a lower fre- 
quency means a greater wave-length. 

“Radiation, then, is bound to occur across the vacuum-space 
which we are considering, but we can reduce it by employing 
highly reflecting surfaces which are invariably bad radiators, and 
it is for this reason that the walls of thermos flasks are silvered. 
It should be noticed that the surfaces which are primarily con- 
cerned in the radiation are those which form the actual bound- 
aries of the vacuum-space, i.e., those which you would see if you 
could look round from the interior of that space. It is a very easy 
matter to silver glass so that the surface next to the glass is bright 
and shining, but it requires considerable care to obtain anything 
like as good a result at the free surface of the silver film. 

“One point with regard to the size of vacuum vessels is worthy 
of mention. Other things being equal, the rate at which heat 
enters or leaves the vessel is clearly proportional to the surface 
of the vessel. For the sake of simplicity, let us consider a cubical 
vessel. If we double the length of the side, we multiply the area 
of its surface by four and its volume by eight. Thus heat ean now 


leave or enter four times as quickly as before and the vessel will 


hold eight times as much liquid. Therefore each gram of liquid 
will lose or gain heat at only half the previous rate, and the 
larger vessel is the more efficient. | 

“Vacuum vessels were originally devised by the late Sir 
James Dewar for the purpose of storing liquefied gases, and 
their use for this purpose came into considerable prominence 
during the war, when oxygen was required for the use of aviators 
flying at high altitudes. 

‘““When these vessels are used for storing liquefied gases, an 
exceptionally good vacuum is highly desirable, and fortunately 
in these circumstances we are able to obtain much lower pressures | 
than the millionth part of an atmosphere. Charcoal at very low 
temperatures has the property of absorbing gases to a remarkable 
degree, and Dewar found that by putting charcoal in the vacuum- 
space in such a way that it was cooled by the liquefied gas in the 
vessel, nearly all the residual air was taken up. 

“There are many other phenomena which could be mentioned 
in connection ‘with the thermos flask, but perhaps enough has 
been said to show that the exact modus operandi of this familiar 
object is well worth thinking about.” 
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POOR EYES IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


NLY ABOUT HALF THE WORKERS in our great 
industrial plants appear to have normal eyesight. 
For instance, we are told in the New York Times that 
twenty-nine thousand Ford workers have defective vision, ac- 
cording to a report made by the Ford management to the Eye- 
sight Conservation Council of America, following the investiga- 
tion of industrial waste by the Hoover Committee of the Engi- 
neering Societies. The Times quotes the Ford report, made 
public recently, as follows: 


“The present number of employees of the Ford Motor Car 
Company at Detroit is 65,000. Of this number 60,000 have 
received eye examinations. The company first started to make 
tests for sight in 1912. 

“The results of even superficial tests of this sort show the 
amazingly high proportion of industrial workers having defective 
vision. Of the 60,000 persons who received eye examinations, 
31,000 were found to have normal vision, and 29,000 were found 
to have defective vision. Almost half of this large group of 
workers, or 48.5 per cent., had vision below normal. 

“Altho very high, the percentage of defective vision would 
still be higher-if more complete eye examinations were made. 
It is not considered necessary to do this except in special cases. 

*‘ All employees with poor vision are placed on jobs where there 
is no risk of injury or other conditions that would make the eye- 
sight worse. A careful job analysis has been made throughout 
the plant for the purpose of determining what jobs are suitable 
for those with poor eyesight. 

“The results -of this study have made possible the employ- 
ment of twelve totally blind persons on jobs suitable for their 
conditions. There are 207 persons who are blind in one eye, and 
253 persons with light perception only in one eye, in the employ 
of the company. 

“The eye department of the company is unusually active and 
attentive to all injuries and complaints. In May, 1923, there 
were 11,602 reported treatments of eye cases, marking the largest 
monthly total in the history of the company. The greater 
portion of these were minor cases. 

“Those important enough to be recorded numbered 969. Of 
this number, foreign bodies were removed from 664. The next 
largest number, 101 cases, resulted from metal burns, while there 
were 87 cases of lacerations of the cornea, conjunctiva and lid.” 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. of Wilmington, Delaware, 
reported the adoption of a complete system of eye conservation. 
This frm reports as follows: 


‘‘If men were employed at random and put at work without 
an examination, it can readily be.seen how easily a man with 
one eye or with poor vision could be given work around acids 
and eaustics in a chemical plant, which would constitute a very 
great risk for the employer and a grave injustice to the employee. 

‘‘Hye examinations were started at the Wilmington plant five 
years ago; 1,578 employees of the dye works have received eye 
examinations. It is the practise of the company to encourage all 
the plants to provide goggles for the individual worker. 

‘“‘At the dye works eye protection is promoted by the Works 
Safety Committee and penalties are imposed for failure to com- 
ply with the rules issued by the committee. Due to the vigilance 
of this committee, the eye-accident reduction rate for the period 
during which the eye-protection campaign has been functioning 
is 6624 per cent. There were only three lost-time eye accidents 
during the first six months of 1923. 

“Since approximately 25 per cent. of the work of the plant 
throughout the year is done with artificial light, thoroughly up- 
to-date equipment is used to provide proper lighting. This 
matter is under the control. of the electrical division of the 
engineering department. y 

“Pull advantage is taken of daylight wherever possible. The 
proper size lamps and the distribution of the light is determined 
by scientific study. When deemed advisable walls and ceilings 
are painted to improve the lighting system. Each building in 
the plant is required to keep a check on its lighting equipment, 
defects, rearrangements, etc., and to report to the electrical 


division.” 5 
It is estimated by the Eyesight Conservation Council, ac- 
cording to the Times correspondent, that 25,000,000 gainfully 
employed Americans are suffering from defective vision, to which 
it attributes great waste in industry. 
Noe 
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FOLDING SEARCHLIGHT TOWERS 


OWERS TO HOLD ARMY seacoast searehlights, of 

the ‘‘now-you-see-it-and-now-you-don’t”’ variety, have 

been designed by E. D. Cummings, U. S. Assistant 
Engineer at Washington, who describes their construction and 
working in an article contributed to The Engineering News- 
Record (New York). These towers fold down against the 
ground when not in use, altho they are 45 to 100 feet in height; 
and they are so delicately balanced that one man can operate 
them by hand. Writes Mr. Cummings: 


“These structures are called ‘disappearing searchlight towers’ 
because they are supported on a trunnion shaft and, while carry-. 
ing the searchlight, can be turned ‘quickly to a prone position © 
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Courtesy of ‘‘The Engineering News-Record’' (New York) 


A “DISAPPEARING SEARCHLIGHT TOWER” 


It ‘‘can be operated by one man,” “‘raised or lowered in less than 
one minute,” and “‘held by brakes at any angle.” ‘‘The lowered 
position makes it possible to provide concealment.”’ 


and as readily elevated to the vertical. The lowered position 
makes it possible to provide concealment from horizontal ob- 
servation by taking advantage of natural objects such as hills, 
mounds, trees and brush. The ground also offers safe storage for 
the searchlight, when not in use, and is most convenient for 
making repairs or alterations to the light or its electrical equip- | 
ment. 

“The towers range in height from 45 to 100 feet. 

“This type of searchlight with its electrical equipment weighs 
about 8,000 pounds, and its top is a little more than 10 feet above 
the platform floor. Its light intensity is about one billion candle- 
power. 

“Any of the towers can be operated by one man. The 
smaller towers can easily be raised or lowered in less than 
one minute. ; 

“The tower can be very securely held by brakes at any 
angle andthe, searchlight can- be operated at any height 
from the ground up to that given by ,the ‘vertical tower. The 
brakes can be .padlocked. in.-any position. When at the 
vertical the tower can quickly be made a fixt structure with 
a rigid platform independent of the holding power of brakes 
and equalizer.” 
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THE SPLENDID MORGAN GIFT TO SCHOLARS 


66 NE THUMB-PRINT, one piece of careless handling; 
might in some cases undo eight hundred years of 
preservation.” This statement of Mr. J. P. Morgan 

is the key to the kind of philanthropic gift that he has devised in 

memory of his father, who largely assembled the magnificent 
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A RENAISSANCE GEM IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


The Morgan library in Thirty-sixth Street, designed by the late Charles F, McKim for the elder J. P. Morgan, 
which, through his son’s gift, now stands as a perpetual memorial to ‘him. 


collection known as ‘‘the Morgan library.” “The purpose of the 
library is to save things for future generations,’ Mr. Morgan 
continued to explain, and while this collection is by him roughly 
valued at $8,500,000, other estimates put the worth at anything 
up to double the amount. It passes now from his private posses- 
sion into the hands of six trustees, and the informal formalities 
of this transaction took place recently in the presence of various 
newspaper representatives, with Mr. Morgan not even reading 
aloud the legal statement of the transfer, but casually remarking 
that they might find it of interest to read over before departing. 
That statement not only indicates the beneficent uses to which 
the library has been dedicated in the past, but dwells upon the 
future purposes to which it is to be devoted: 


““My father’s intense interest and satisfaction in thé library 
which he left me make it a peculiarly fitting memorial to him. 
It is a memorial which keeps alive the memory of his love of rare 
books and manuscripts and his belief in the educational value 
of the collection which he had gathered. Since his death in 1913 
I have constantly endeavored to see that the library and its 
contents should be made available in every way possible for the 
advancement of knowledge and for the use of learned men of all 
countries, as he delighted to do, thus carrying out the plan which 
he had in mind when making the collections. The very consid- 
erable additions which I have made to these collections from 


time to time have been made with the sole idea of increasing the 
value of the whole for educational purposes. ; 
‘In order to give:permanence to this memorial and that this 
use of the library may: be continued for as long a time as possible, 
I have now determined-to turn over the building, the books and 
manuscripts, together with a sufficient endowment to secure the 
necessary maintenance and 
protection of the property 
to you as the trustees of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library. 
““As such trustees you 
will take my place in the 
ownership of the library, 
with as full powers as I now 
have, to direct and control 
the use of the building and 
contents for the general pur- 
poses indicated above.”’ 


The reactions to this 
magnificent gift in the daily 
press have naturally been 
wide-spread and _ enthusi- 
astic. New York’s own self- 
felicitations may be taken 
for granted. The Boston 
Transcript, perhaps, best 
states the position to which 
New York is thus elevated 
in the eultural world: 


“The gift raises the city 
of New York to a high place 
as a vantage ground for! 
research, scholarship, and 
the highest.culture. This 
is no doubt a normal con- 
dition, for the riches that 
make possible such a con-' 
centration of material are 
for the most part made and 
possest there. Boston, in 
her various libraries, still has the lead of all other cities in the 
possession of the sources of authority on New England history 
and literature, so important to the history of the United States, 
and will always retain that leadership, but New York looks 
toward all the world, and may. eventually count on being able to 
compel even European students to cross the ocean for the 
privilege of consulting its books and manuscripts.” 


The restrictions that the deed of incorporation place around 
the library are only such as the great rarity and value of the 
contents demand. The Boston Herald, referring to the ex- 
perience of Harvard College, expresses this necessary relation 
between such a collection and its public: 


“Those at home in the treasure-room in the Widener Library 
know well that many of the visitors there have no conception of 
the significance of the things they see; they go to the place as they 
might visit any other show place, out of curiosity, for amuse- 
ment. Such a collection as that in the Morgan building ought 
not to be exposed to the risk of miscellaneous handling and in- 
spection, but all who would consult these books and manuscripts 
may do so, and the donor also provides for the loan for exhibition 
purposes of some of the contents and for lectures within the build- 
ing itself. It is hard to see just how else the collection might 


have been safeguarded and at the same time made accessible to 
publie.”’ 


Many treasures are contained in the library which dazzle the 
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mind to which literature makes its varying appeal. Some of 
them are familiarly called the ‘‘‘Oh-my’ stuff,” from the ejacula- 
tion that often accompanies the exhibition of original manu- 
seripts of Keats, Dickens, Thackeray, Lamb, Victor Hugo, 
George Meredith, Walt Whitman, Thoreau, Hawthorne, and 
Kipling, to mention only a few. There are original drawings, 
etchings, mezzotints, Babylonian and Assyrian inscribed seals 
and cylinders, Greek and 
Roman coins and medals. 
But what gives the library 
its highest distinction are 
the features thus summar- 


ized by the New York 
Herald: 
MANUSCRIPTS 


“Tiluminated manuscripts 
dating from the sixth to 
the sixteenth century, 530 
volumes. 

“Holograph manuscripts 
of the works and correspon- 
dence of American, English 
and continental authors, 
905 volumes. 

“‘Signed holograph letters 
and documents (unbound), 
about 7,000. 

‘* Coptic illuminated man- 
useripts of Biblical and 
liturgical texts, originating 
in Egypt, from the eighth 
to the tenth century, sixty 
volumes and numerous frag- 
ments. 

“Greek and Egyptian 
Papyrus (single leaves), 
orginating in Egypt, dating 
from the third century, B.C. 
Formerly known as_ the 
‘Amherst Collection,’ with 
additions. 


PRINTED BOOKS 


‘*TIncunabula — Books printed on the continent before 1500. 

‘**Books printed at the Aldine Presses in Venice and elsewhere, 
from 1495 to 1598. 

“Liturgical Works— Bibles, testaments, psalters, missals, 
prayer-books, hours, offices, etc., dating from the inception of 
printing (ec. 1450-55). 

“English literature dating from its first printing in 1475. 

‘* American history and literature. 

“Books remarkable for their rare armorial or other distin- 
guishing bindings, dating from fifteenth century, also examples of 
the work of famous binders.” 


Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of the Trustees of the 
American Museum of Natural History, declares the gift the most 
important “‘in the world of literature ever made in the history of 
the City of New York.’ Continuing in the New York Times: 


Fotograms (New York) 


“Tt is destined to exert a very great influence on American 
literature. The opening of this library to students of British and 
French literature and history, as well as to students of early and 
very rare American history, will undoubtedly be a very great 
stimulus to students coming from all parts of America, as well 
as from England and France. 

‘‘T believe were Mr. Morgan here he would give this gift his 
most unreserved approval. It places a new responsibility for 
higher scholarship in American literature on all our universities. 
The question at once arises: Will our universities be capable of 
producing young scholars capable of taking advantage of these 
wonderful new opportunities? Consequently, I believe the influ- 
ence of this gift will extend into every part of the United States 
and raise our whole standard of civilization by touching the high 
points of the civilization of the past. 

‘Personally, I am also a warm friend and admirer of the present 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, having known him since his boyhood and I 
can not help feeling that this splendid gift of his should put to 
silence those men who believe that American patriotism is sub- 
siding among the so-called higher classes.” 


PRICELESS ART TREASURES 
LIBRARY. THERE ARE 25,000 VOLUMES OF WHICH 10,000 ARE RARE AND VALUABLE 


WHAT RUSSIANS MAY AND MAY NOT READ 


USSIA WILL NEVER CHASE to be the land of contra- 
dictions. Since Sovietism took her in hand, how does she 
treat ideas and the literature which enshrines them? 

With a hand of welcome according to one account; with the black 


pencil of the censor according to another. A young American 


BESIDES BOOKS ARE HOUSED IN THE MORGAN 


writer, Mr. Barrett H. Clark, during a recent long sojourn in 
Europe, often met and talked with Maxim Gorky, who has been 
residing in Switzerland. In a recent number of the Fortnightly 
Review he has published a record of their conversations, in the 
course of which talk turned to the ‘“‘new edition of world litera- 
ture undertaken by the Soviet Government when Gorky was in 
the Cabinet.’’ They had planned to issue four thousand different 
volumes, each edition to consist of a hundred thousand copies. 
We take up Mr. Clark’s record at a point when Gorky is 
speaking: 


““*So far only a hundred have been published; the costs of 
manufacture were so great that we were unable to continue. 
Here’s an idea, now, for a capitalist. Subsidize this series. If you 
want to propagandize the Russians, give them books. Lectures, 
newspapers, motion-pictures—these are nothing compared with 
books. Think of it: you can sell a hundred thousand copies of an 
old classic in starving Russia!’ 

‘‘American writers are widely read in Russia. 
the moderns?’ I asked. / 

““<TTpton Sinclair and——’ 

““‘Tell me why you Huropeans are so enthusiastic about 
Sinclair? Nine out of every ten of you know his work, and 
nothing of his more talented contemporaries.’ 

““Most of us read him because of his ideas. His books 
are scarcely literature, but his ideas are interesting. As 
a Socialist I ] 

‘““‘What other writers do you read?’ 

“““T of course, read only what is translated, and therefore 
know very little of your latest authors. I enjoy O. Henry, even 
tho his translator turns him into a miniature Bret Harte. I 
can see that that’s misrepresenting him. Mark Twain, 
Howells, Henry James, Horace Traubel, Le Roy Scott, Jack 
London, Ambrose Bieree—they are all well known. I enjoy 
Bierce’s war stories immensely. And your classics are our 


“Who among 
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classics: Thoreau and Whitman, Poe and Emerson, and, above 
all, Cooper.’ 
“¢T understand Jack London is immensely popular?’ é 
““Very. You know, the popularity of Jack London is an 
encouraging sign. He has had a tremendous effect on Young 
Russia. There is a new movement among our later writers! 
You don’t know their works yet, but you will, and you won’t 
be able to recognize the old Russia you think you know. The 
new men no longer worship the god of despair; they have begun 
to exalt the will! That is largely due to Jack London. One of 
our most promising young poets has just sounded the new note. 
A man of immense talent—Khodassevitch. The following verse 
is a new gospel, a gospel never before uttered in Russia: 
Sing not the praises of the conqueror, 
Nor pity the conquered. 
The conqueror needs no praise, that is, nor the conquered com- 
fort. No, we young Russians are not admirers of suffering.’”’ 


On the other hand, a picture quite the reverse of this broad- 
minded hospitality is shown in Le Populaire (Paris)—how the 
Soviet has gone to work to keep foreign books out of the hands of 
the Russian masses. The Paris paper quotes from “‘the valiant 
review which our Russian Social Democratic comrades of Berlin 
publish under the title of Socialistitcheskii Vestnik,” and owns 
itself somewhat ‘‘disconcerted”” by the report of the books 
which are excluded from public libraries in Russia. ‘‘In fact, one 
finds the condemnations so disconcerting that if one did not know 
with what honesty our comrades of the social democratic party 
conduct their review, one might suspect an attempt at mystifica- 
tion.”’ The books range between the extremes of those ‘‘abso* 
lutely excluded’’ and those whose exclusion is conditional. 
“Among the latter we find the works of Kant and of the Evangel- 
ists.”’ These are kept only in libraries of academies, and there 
“under lock and key,” and no access to them is permitted except 
for ‘‘scientific research.’’ Librarians are held to the most rigor- 
ous responsibility. Here are mentioned some of the condemned: 


“In philosophy, Descartes, Kant, Mach, Plato, Herbert 
Spencer and Schopenhauer. 

“In religious subjects, everything is proscribed—and especially 
the Gospels, the Koran and the Talmud—except the Soviet 
literature of anti-religious propaganda. 

“Among the psychologists from whom readers are barred are 
the names of Hoffding, Taine and William James. 

“Tnterdicted also are the works of Carlyle, of Kropotkine, of 
Nietzsche, of Maeterlinck, of the great Tolstoy. Ban is placed on 
everything of a moral, social and religious character. The 
Russian philosopher, Vladimir Soloviev, does not find tolerance, 
neither does the great work of Lange on the history of materi- 
alism, which is labeled ‘dangerous.’”’ 


The article in Le Populaire is signed ‘‘Lancémane,” and 


reveals that Frenchman’s astonished discovery of certain banned. 


French writers, among whom he comes upon the names of 


Octave Mirbeau and Paul Margueritte. He continues: 


“The Social Section naturally excludes ‘pamphlets hostile to 
the Communist movement, to Bolshevism, and to pacificism,’ as 
well as ‘the literature of the year 19-7, which favors the Constit- 
uent Assembly, the democratic republic, political liberty, and in 
general of the right of suffrage.’ But the most remarkable 
- passage of this astonishing document is without doubt the third 
paragraph, in which we read: ‘From the little libraries fre- 
quented by the people there must be excluded propaganda writ- 
ing and Soviet information publications of the years 1918, 1919 
and 1920, which bear upon questions that since that time have 
been otherwise solved by the Soviet authority, such as questions 
of the land, taxes, commercial liberty, and political economy.’ 

“The absurdity of pretending to rule over the minds of the 
people by forbidding them access to certain sources of informa- 
tion was never more clearly condemned than by such an order. 
First the Soviets condemned the works of others, and finally 
they condemn themselves. This is the inevitable logical result of 
such censure. But what must be the contempt in which a people 
is held that a censorship should forbid them to read Descartes, 
Taine, or Nietzsche? And who is going to have the pathetic 
courage to saddle the proletariat with the responsibility of such 


benighted ignorance and of such an assault on the freedom of 
thought?”’ 


AMY LOWELL OWNS UP 


ISS AMY LOWELL’S SECRET is out. She wrote “A 
M Critical Fable” and acknowledges it, first in a round- 
about way, and then in a full-page interview in the 
Boston Transcript. The authorship was one of the literary 
puzzles of 1922, and tho Miss Lowell was one of those accused, 
she repelled the charge, as she now admits, after discovering in 
herself ‘‘depths of duplicity which I had no idea existed.’’ The 
authorship is admitted in the last edition of the English “‘Who’s 
Who,” where she tucked it away, she says, ‘‘just to see how long 
it would take the American newspapers to find it out.’ They 
found it out very quickly; at least Mr. F. G. Melcher, editor of 
The Publisher’s Weekly, spotted it ‘‘the very day this ‘Who’s 
Who’ reached America.” Now Miss Lowell has all the glory, 
and the remorse also that her ‘‘morals went very badly to pieces 
in my efforts to keep my anonymity.’’ She tells her interviewer, 
Mr. William Whitman 3d, how she strained her conscience in 
one case and what the come-back was: 


“ After looking round on all my confréres in the poetry world, 
I decided that the only one who could have written the book was 
Mr. Leonard Bacon, who was the author of a little privately 
printed pamphlet called ‘The Banquet of Poets,’ which followed 
somewhat the scheme of ‘A Critical Fable.’ I, therefore, with 
all the energy I possest, tried to turn suspicion toward Mr. 
Bacon, who countered with a most delightful rimed epistle 
which he sent to The Literary Review of the New York Evening 
Post. I think he must be very much relieved now that the secret 
is out.” 


Part of Mr. Bacon’s entertaining little skit reads as follows: 


I’ve tried, but I find I’m unable 

To prove I did not write ‘‘ A Critical Fable.’” 

I sent Kenelm Digby specific denial, 

He merely condemned me at once without trial. 
Benet, in a moment of elegant humor, 

Has given additional strength to the rumor. 

I can’t even guess how the legend arose, 

I deny it in rhyme, I deny it in prose. 


I do not mind saying that the guilty party 

Is Miss Lowell. That is plain as a pikestaff to me. 
Her praise and her fervid denials I smoke. 

They form by no means the worst part of the joke. 
Of course, a dark horse may yet prove me mistaken, 
I am, sir, 

Most cordially yours, 
Lronarp Bacon. 


Miss Lowell points out a long list of literary forbears back of 
James Russell Lowell and his ‘‘Fable for Critics,’ for her jeu 
esprit. There is Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘Feast of the Poets’; Sir John 
Suckling’s ‘‘The Session of Poets’; Lord Rochester’s ‘The 
Triumph of Bays.” But the nearest affinity is her own namesake. 
The Lowell case is taken up by her interlocutor: 


“Tt is quite amusing to compare ‘A Critical Fable’ with ‘A 
Fable for Critics,’ the new and the old. Much as James Russell 
Lowell pictured the young poets of his own day, so does Miss 
Lowell characterize the new poets. The meter of the two poems 
is the same. Each is full of double and triple rimes. Each is 
merry, witty and audacious. They both exhibit a wealth of 
learning and at the same time a rich supply of delicious fancy, 
and both possess a keen vigor of mind which declares their kin- 
ship. If Miss Lowell be the shrewder critic, James Russell Lowell 
is the more gaily high-spirited, with his neat puns and his splen- 
didly atrocious rimes. But where the older poet evokes Apollo, 
Miss Lowell calls on the departed shade of Lowell himself. He is 
supposed to have returned to earth as the emissary of all the old 
poets dead and gone, who are anxious to learn the poetic temper 
of our age, and the anonymous author undertakes to instruct 
him. That is the scheme of the book entirely, and it is an ingeni- 
ous one.” 


Miss Lowell, of course, includes her own portrait, and she 
tells why: 


m Mr. James Russell Lowell included himself in his ‘Fable for 
Critics,’ probably for the same reason that I finally decided to 
include myself in this book, namely, for disguise. I felt that if 
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I left myself out, that would be a dead giveaway; if I put myself 
in, the difficulty was to hit the happy medium between praise and 
blame. An excess either way would have tended to reveal my 
identity. All I can say is that, when I got through, I liked what 
I said about myself as little as the other poets liked what was 
said about them.”’ 

The interviewer gives us some specimens, but we refer our 
readers to the Poetry department for the citations which we 
have no space for here. ‘“‘It is all tremendously good fun,” 
says Mr. Whitman, “keen ‘and witty, but it is more than 
fun”; it is apparently a lever which lifts Boston again to 
the map: 


“It is as shrewd criticism as has been published in many a 
long day. Amy Lowell, with ‘A Critical Fable,’ takes first 
rank as an American critic, as well as the leading American 
poet. Professor Yone Noguchi, professor of English literature 
at Kelo Gijuku University, writes ‘Walt Whitman and Amy 
Lowell are the most widely read American poets in Japan.’ 
Boston once more, with Miss Lowell, has reached the premier 
place in the American world of letters.”’ 


THE CENTENARY OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY 


NGLAND IS TAKING STOCK of her public art, see- 
ing that other nations relieve her of many of the 
things remaining in private possession and so subject to 

The British National Gallery, so well known to 

American tourists, was founded in April, 1824, from a govern- 

ment grant, made “under considerable pressure,” of £57,000. 

It has grown much since then, but from pressure of material 

needs, it looks as tho it must be regarded as full-grown. To 

see just what its stature is in relation to the great museums of 

Europe, the London Times sent Mr. E. V. Lucas on a journey 

of appraisal, and his articles on the Louvre, the Prado, the 

national collections in Italy, Germany, Holland— Russia 
excepted—are appearing in its columns. An editorial coin- 

cident with the first instalment shows the light in which a 


barter. 


great public possession is to be viewed in its relation to a chang- ' 


ing world: 


**Long before then [1824] we had done not a little to prove that 
we were not so inartistic a people as we were, and are, sometimes 
said to be. We had produced great English painters. We had 
bought avidly of foreign works of art. The collection formed by 
King Charles I and dispersed after his fall gave an example 
which more settled times were not slow to follow. In the eight- 
eenth century, especially, the traveling Englishman, held by the 
foreigner to be as rich as he was eccentric, was a great buyer of 
pictures, statues, gems; and, tho his taste in pictures differed 
from that of our post-Ruskinian days, he bought, on the whole, 
with no despicable judgment and his full share of luck. Still 
there was no public gallery in Britain. The notion that people in 
general might desire or profit by a public gallery was, if born, in 
its infancy. Art was a refinement of life suitable for a belated 
Renaissance Prince-Bishop like the sumptuous Earl of Bristol, 
or a Sir William Hamilton, or other great and wealthy men. 

Few of those who then enjoyed it could conceive of it as a means 
of education,.a molder of character, a source of amenity and 
good sense for all, as we conceive of it to-day. 

“The National Gallery, one hundred years old next April, 
endowed by the State in 1855 (to have its small endowment 
halved.in after years), and housed in a building which, much too 
big for it at first, has had to be greatly enlarged, is now only the 
chief of at least six public galleries in London alone. How does 
it compare with the great public galleries of the Kuropean 
countries? That is the question which Mr. E. V. Lucas, who has 
taken a long new pilgrimage for the purpose over galleries well 
known to him before, will answer in the series of articles of 
which we publish the first to-day. We may be permitted to 
anticipate his verdict that in our National Gallery we have 
not only by far the strongest collection in the world of British 
paintings, but a collection of foreign masterpieces of which we 
have every right to be proud—a collection not formed, in Soult’s 
way, at the point of the bayonet, but by fair purchase and by 
‘the gifts of public-spirited lovers of art, whose names should be 


held in honorable remembrance. Its scope and worth may be 
gaged by one small fact—the National Gallery sells at a popular 
price an admirable little introduction to the study of the Old 
Masters, founded entirely upon the pictures on its walls. 

““When England was rich she very wisely, tho with no com- 
mercial aim, spent much of her wealth on these things of eminent 
beauty. To-day England is no longer rich; yet the conception 
of the part played in life by art has so changed that the national 
need of a supremely fine collection is greater than ever. .. . 
The times are not propitious; and democracy buys more 
cautiously and slowly than the prince or other patron. But the 
effort, collective and individual, must continue, if we are to be 
worthy of what we and our fathers have done.” ‘ 


Mr. Lueas’s initial article contains these bits of history: 


“The nucleus of the National Gallery consisted of thirty-eight 
pictures from the collection of John Julius Angerstein, a Russian 
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“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BOOK IN THE WORLD” 


So the Venetian edition of 1483 of Aristotle, now in the Morgan 
library, has been described. 


by birth, who became a London merchant and,the founder of 
Lloyd’s. Angerstein died in 1822, at his house, 100, Pall Mall, 
where the Reform Club now stands, and a number of amateurs 
of art, corresponding to the committee of that admirable and 
enthusiastic body, the National Art-Collections Fund to-day, 
immediately bestirred themselves to see what could be done to 
keep his pictures together. According to the official catalog, 
the prime mover was King George IV, but I have always under- 
stood that the ringleader in this admirable conspiracy was 
another George, Sir George Beaumont, the friend of painters and 
poets, a collector, and himself a painter of landscapes, one of 
which belongs to the nation, but is rather ungratefully hidden 
away. Sir George, who promised that if a National Gallery 
could be formed it should have the pick of his own pictures, too— 
among them four Claudes—brought his eloquence to bear upon. 
the Prime Minister, Lord Liverpool, with such effect that in 
April, 1824, the Government agreed that a sum of £57,000 
should be set aside with which to make the desired purchases. 
More than that sum, I may say in passing, would be required 
to-day to keep almost every one of the thirty-eight pictures out 
of American ownership!” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


PROTESTANTISM AS A MERE DILUTED CATHOLICISM 


cism on its own ground, we are now told. It can not hold 

to an external authority and yet stand for free and spiritual 
religion and remain true to itself. It must either cease ‘halting 
between two opinions” or henceforth exist as a ‘‘declining, 
weakening cause.”’ It is a Presbyterian Modernist ‘‘speaking 
plainly,” who thus utters his convictions, he says, from ‘“‘the 
honest outcome of cumulative service and 
thinking,” but in the view of a fellow Pres- 
byterian who hails from the other camp, he © 
is in diametric opposition to Christianity in 
almost every conceivable point. The two 
statements reveal further the chasm which 
separates the Modernist and the Funda- 
mentalist in the Presbyterian Church, a 
chasm, we are told, which must somehow be 
bridged at the next General Assembly or 
be left to become a widening abyss. It is 
a question, then, we are told, whether Prot- 
estantism is at the opening of another 
chapter in the Reformation or upon the 
verge of decline. As Dr. William Pierson 
Merrill, a Presbyterian pastor in New York, 
a leader in the Modernist ranks, and one of 
the signers of the recent Presbyterian “bill of 
rights,” defines the causes leading up to the 
present crisis, Protestantism has held too 
much to the Catholic idea of authority; only 
it has substituted a theory of .a mechan- 
ically inerrant book for a claim of an inerrant 
pope. It has held too strongly to the 
Catholic idea of faith as a ‘deposit’; only 
it has substituted a ‘bewildering variety 
of competing doctrinal declarations for 
one authorized belief.’ Protestantism, 
says the Presbyterian Modernist in The 
World’s Work, can not be a diluted Ca- 
tholicism without losing its identity, and in 
order to be true to itself it must frankly 
and fully abandon the whole notion of external authority 
and “‘trust whole-heartedly in spirit.” 


Presse onion en CAN NOT COMPETE with Catholi- 


“Tt may keep its creeds, but only as helps toward personal con- 
viction and united action, as declarations of the things most 
surely believed at the time, and therefore registering the advance 
thus far made. It will keep its Bible, as the supreme expression 
of spiritual experience, as the highest written revelation of God, 
as a trustworthy guide not to facts of science but to the conduct 
of life and the knowledge of God and duty, no more to be taken 
literally than music or poetry are. It will care not less but more 
for Christ and His Gospel of redemption. It must put a premium 
on progress, rather than on conformity, in thinking. It must 
think of faith, not as a deposit, but as an adventure; not as 
a treasure in the memory, but as an attitude of the living soul. 
It must exalt as its hero the one who seeks truth at any cost, 
even more than the one who defends what others have thought 
true.” 


This means that the ‘‘absurdity of denominationalism” must 
be given up. It may be wise to organize Christians into groups 
to meet varying ideas and sentiments and ways, but the denomi- 
nationalism which means ‘‘an undue pride in one’s own variety, 
an intolerance toward others, an insistence on shibboleths of 
doctrine and form and practise as standards of orthodoxy, as 
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FAITH IS AN ADVENTURE 


Says Dr. William Pierson Merrill, 
a Presbyterian Modernist, declaring 
that Protestantism must abandon 
the notion of external 
and ‘“‘trust whole-heartedly in spirit.”’ 


? 


criteria of good standing and fellowship,” must go. For, con- 


tinues Dr. Merrill, 


“As matters now are, practically every Protestant denomina- 
tion demands of its officers, or of its members, or of somebody, 
what it knows Christ never demanded of anybody. It counts 
essential what Christ and His apostles clearly did not count 
essential. It clings to things which Christ never mentioned. 
Plead, if you will, that your denomination 
is standing for a ‘sacred contribution,’ its 
own ‘peculiar heritage.’ Very well, stand 
for that! But if you make that ‘peculiar 
heritage’ of yours an essential test by which 
you include or exclude, you are usurping the 
throne of the Master; and that means, in so 
far forth, that you are not really Christian. 

“Protestant Church unity—real, tho not 
necessarily organic—that much-desired, long- 
deferred end—would come surely and speed- 
ily, if every denomination of Protestants 
would simply decide honestly what it believes 
Christ and the New Testament count essen- 
tial for the Christian Church, and then put 
its own doctrine and practise and fellowship 
on that basis, giving up insistence on any- 
thing and everything else, no matter how 
traditionally precious. 

“Protestantism must accept, with all its 
implications, and in a daring spirit, the truth 
that religion is a ‘way’ of life rather than 
aformula. It must test a Christian, not so 
much by what he thinks or by what he feels, 
as by the way he lives. It must assert that 
Jesus meant us to live in the way of His 
words and example, and that any profession 
of faith in Him is hollow and _ ineffective 
which does not issue in doing as He says.” 


Protestantism must also break squarely 
with the distrust of the human intellect, 
and avow ‘‘a eomplete, unreserved trust in 
the processes and results of scientific investi- 
gation and thinking.” Most important of 
all, we are told again, Protestantism “must 
take an unequivocal stand for the sanctity 
and supreme importance of common present 
living reality,” getting away from the old notion that “common 
sense can not get on with the divine,’ that ‘“‘God ean live only 
when cloaked in mystery.’ Protestantism must take the new 
way, asserting that ‘“‘the more science explains the process, 
the better God stands revealed therein—that the less theatrical 
and magical God’s revelation is shown to be, the more it be- 
comes a real revelation of God to meet human needs.” For, 


authority 


‘““When men begin to point out that the great facts and doc- 
trines of Christianity are striking, glorious, perfect forthsettings 
of universal truths; that there is much in nature and in other © 
religions setting forth the same truths; that the inspiration of the 
Bible writers, while it may go far beyond, is akin to that of poet 
and artist and musician; that the perfect divinity of Jesus, while 
it may be much more, is truly the supreme manifestation of the 
divine that is in all men and ‘rolls through all things’; that the 
atonement on Calvary is the supreme expression of the cosmic 
law that life advances through the sacrifice of the fittest and best; 
that the resurrection of Christ is the seal on the unquenchable 
hope of immortality in the human heart—when Christian truth 
is thus knit up with the facts of life, the true Protestant rejoices 
and gives thanks, for he is finding God where he needs Him 
most, finding the real and living and true God. . . : 

“The Fundamentalist thinks he is standing for the Protestant 
faith, defending essential Christianity. He is really denying 
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the very fundamental position of Protestantism, the supremacy, 
authority, and sufficiency of God-enlightened spiritual experience. 
He is holding the Christianity of Christ insufficient, in that he 
demands that we hold essential what Christ ignored. Jesus said 
not a syllable about the inerrancy of the Bible, or about the 
manner of His own birth. He deprecated faith based on miracles 
and signs. To make essential these matters which He ignored is 
equivalent to a denial of His Lordship. Such a Protestantism 
as the Fundamentalists would make is simply a shadow of Ro- 
manism, with its claims and pretensions, and none of its glamour 
and impressiveness. A man of to-day, sharing to-day’s full 
and glad trust in free and independent thinking, its whole- 
hearted interest in spiritual experience, may have a certain respect 
for Roman Catholicism, with its rigid consistency, its obstinate de- 
fense of unbroken tradition. What respect can he have for a Prot- 
estantism that tries to be half traditional and half free? . . . 
“Shall Protestantism continue to be a partially reformed 
Catholicism, a modified Romanism, or is it 
now ready to become what the great reform- 
ers meant that it should be, the natural and 
instinctive faith of every free soul, the religion 
of democracy, the religion of the spirit, the 
religion which was and is in the heart and 
soul and teachings and life of Jesus Christ?” 


Dr. Merrill takes the full position of 
rationalism, declares The Presbyterian, chief 
organ of the Presbyterian Fundamentalists, 
‘and “his attack is most virulent.” The 
Presbyterian charges Dr. Merrill with reject- 
ing the authority of the Bible, with com- 
paring Protestantism and Catholicism and 
declaring Catholicism the more excellent, 
with advocating self-righteousness rather 
than ‘‘the righteousness of God which is by 
faith,” with assuming the infallibility of 
sclence even in matters of religion, and 
asks: ‘‘Can human pride and presumption 
go farther? When did human investigation 
gain the power to reach up into the infinite 
and eternal to find God?”’ The whole article 
of Dr. Merrill’s is characterized as ‘‘a de- 
fiant blow, not only at Protestantism, but at 
historic Christianity.” 

Thankful that Dr. Merrill speaks plainly, 
Dr. J. Gresham Machen, a professor at the 
Princeton Theological Sefminary, and an 
outstanding Fundamentalist in the Presby- 
terian ranks, writes in The Presbyterian that 
the New York pastor speaks plainly enough 
to show that his Modernism is just the opposite of Christianity. 
Among other things, we are told of Dr. Merrill that— 


“He objects on principal to binding Protestantism to any 
deposit of doctrine. Why, then, may we not, with the advance 
of science, come to regard Jesus as a sinful and harmful influence 
in human life? Dr. Merrill regards as unessential what the first 
Christians regarded as most essential of all—namely, the bodily 
resurrection of our Lord. Why, then, may not the future 
Protestant give up that to which Dr. Merrill still in appearance 
clings—namely,, the high ethical quality of Jesus? On the 
basis of Dr. Merrill’s notion of Protestantism, there is no answer. 
Tf Protestantism is founded merely upon the principle of religious 
change, if there is no body of facts to which it must cling, then 
there is not the slightest reason why Jesus’ ethics should not be 
forgotten or regarded as nonessential as well as Jesus’ redeeming 
death and resurrection. The truth is that Modernism as repre- 
sented by Dr. Merrill is opposed in principle, not to some doc- 
trines, but to all doctrines; it is simply agnostic to the core.” 


“You have treated me and my statement most unfairly,” replies 
Dr. Merrill in a letter to the editor of The Presbyterian in which 
he ‘says there is nothing in his article “‘which justifies in any 
degree such statements as you make.” —- Declaring his adherence 
to the doctrine of the Scriptures contained in the first chapter 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith, Dr. Merrill asserts: ‘I 
do not admit the infallibility of science in any field whatsoever.” 


Courtesy of - The New York Times‘’ 
WE CAN TRUST GOD 


Says Dr. Henry Norris Russell, Prince- 
ton astronomer, to provide a future 
which “‘goes beyond our dreams.” 


AN ASTRONOMER’S, BELIEF IN 
IMMORTALITY 


OUF! WE BLOW OUT THE CANDLE, and the flame 
disappears. But the flame is not “blown out’’ in the 
sense in which we commonly understand the term. We 

have simply stopt the chemical process by which the fiame 
burned on the candle. The light goes on, out into space, still a 
definite entity which will endure for ages beyond number. So, 
at death, the soul is separated from the body. The chemical 
process in the body is stopt; but, like the light of the candle, 
like the beam from a star, the soul passes on, just as definitely 
and just as much an entity, into the space of which we have no 
knowledge. The analogy is drawn by Dr. Henry Norris Russell, 
Princeton astronomer, who says that science 
supports religion, that the immortality of 
the soul is a belief that fits in well with 
scientific knowledge. He believes that the 
day has already come when scientific inquiry 
into the evolution of man and this world 
of ours goes hand in hand with enlightened 
religious teaching. In an interview with 
James C. Young, published in the New 
York Times, the Princeton astronomer says 
that science is able to tell us just one defi- 
nite thing about the soul. ‘‘Science says to 
us that when a man dies ‘the soul is not 
here.’ There is no proof, you will observe, 
that the soul has perished, or that it has 
gone anywhere. Science can merely say, 
and with positive emphasis, that it does not 
longer exist in the man’s body.’’ Dr. Russell 
goes on, as the interviewer quotes him: 


“Just as the heated matter in the flame 
or the star sets something going which we 
eall light, which goes on, away from its 
source, into the ether, so that marvelously 
complex system, the human body, may orig- 
inate something—the soul—which belongs to 
another realm (which, to give it a name, we 
may eall spiritual), and persist there after 
the body has disintegrated. In this realm the 
souls of all the men who ever lived may still 
exist. The fact that we can not see them or 
communicate with them is no better proof that 
they do not exist than the fact we can not 
see the light of the candle, once it has left us. 

‘‘Whether we may in the future find means which will enable 
us to communicate with the souls of those who have left us, I do 
not know. Up to this time the methods and the results in this 
realm of research are so scanty that we are unable to draw con- 
clusions. There is, however, no reason for denying that it may 
be possible that such means can be devised, if it be true that 
mortal souls may exist after death in some form of which we 
have no knowledge.” = 


A question which arises in many minds is whether the soul 
after death will be aware of its existence then and of its previous 
existence on earth. Immortality, thinks Dr. Russell, necessarily 
implies a consciousness of the present and memory of the past. 
“Tf it be true, we may well believe that the souls of those who 
have just left us must look back with deep regard for us. And 
that, in their new realm, we may meet them again.” Dr. 
Russell believes that the soul changes and develops, for, he 
argues, “‘it is the very nature of character to grow, and we may 
reasonably hope for a growth to or beyond the limits of our 
present imagination—if only the character is in harmony with 
the Power which stands behind all evolution.” He does not 
think that the soul appears on earth in another body, asserting: 


“There is no ground for such a belief, either in religion or 
science. It is not comprehensible, but runs counter to all our 
knowledge of life. Therefore we must turn to a future existence 
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for the soul outside our earthly world to accept immortality. 
And many factors combine to confirm that belief. 

‘‘Wirst, there is the authority of Jesus Christ. If we accord 
no higher authority to Christ than that of a supreme religious 
genius (and I recognize far more), we must yet be imprest by 
His conviction that immortality was real. This is evident 
throughout His speech and inseparably bound up with the 
Gospel. We can not cut it out in a single place, but must 
go through the whole book with the scissors if we would 
eradicate it. ‘ 

‘“Any one who accepts, or even approves, the teachings of 
Christ, whether on personal or philosophical or religious grounds, 
may—indeed, must—take immortality seriously. 

‘Second, there is the belief in the Divine justice. The in- 
equalities of this world are proverbial—‘ the wicked flourish and 
the righteous suffer-—and there is no adequate compensation 
in this life. If we believe in a just God we must suppose that He 
has a new world in reserve to redress the balance of the old. 

“But, beyond all these, I am inclined to base my own belief 
in human immortality not on God’s justice, but His bounty. 
Throughout the study of nature we find that the reality far ex- 
ceeds in dignity and splendor the pre-conceived images of our 
childhood, or the childhood of the race. The ancients saw in the 
heavens a spangled dome, just above the flat dise of the earth. 
We see the awful depths of the star-sown void of space. Our 
fathers saw in mountain and valley the six days’ work of a master 
craftsman. We see the operation of a Power so patient that not a 
mere thousand, but a million, years are but as one day in the 
accomplishment of its designs. 

““God never fails to surpass our human imaginations, and, if 
we are to believe in the kind of God who alone is credible in these 
days of ever partial knowledge of His works, we can safely trust 
such a God to provide for us some future which goes beyond 
our dreams.”’ 


PUTTING THE CHURCH IN POLITICS 


sé ET THE CHURCH MIND ITS OWN BUSINESS.” 

Laymen of all parties and creeds in large number have 

insisted on keeping the preacher to his pulpit, to talk 
of the spirit and of salvation, and the church to its parish, to 
comfort the suffering and sore distrest and to keep open the way 
to heaven. But the Church, we are told, is coming to regard the 
world as its parish, and the preacher to exhort, as he believes, 
that the law of God should also be the law of the land. The 
Church was severely criticized for the part it played in laying 
bare the need for reform in the steel industry, and has since been 
commended for the reform effected. Now Senator Magnus 
Johnson of Minnesota says that the Church should take part in 
politics, not for its own gain, but to improve politics. In an 
address before the Churchmen’s League of Washington recently, 
Senator Johnson declared it was for the churches to prove that 
they are really interested in the promotion of peace by taking 
action to make peace effective. The Church, he says, as press 
dispatches quote him, ‘‘should take the initiative in legislative 
problems. The peace problems in Europe should be considered 
by the churches.” 

Similar sentiments are echoed from the pulpit. Speaking 
before the Episcopalian Synod for the province of New York 
and New Jersey at Atlantic City, Bishop Charles H. Brent ad- 
vocated that the Church endeavor to push desired legislation by 
propaganda from the pulpit, by letter and by lobbying. As he is 
quoted in the press, Bishop Brent says: 


“The large majority of chureh members and leaders favor 
influencing legislatures to obtain necessary laws. No methods 
have been formally approved, but the purpose is clear. Church 
and State are working toward a common goal and, to my mind, 
can not be separated. There should be a common movement, a 
blending of effort.” 


The Episcopal Church is already endeavoring to influence 
legislation through the use of circular letters, according to the 
Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, of New York, Secretary of the Episcopal 
Social Service Commission. “We might as well face the issue,” 
he is. quoted as saying. ‘“‘There is great need for direct work 


at legislative centers to combat interests seeking selfish ends 
inimical to the welfare of the people.” Bishop Brent’s remark, 
thinks The Christian Register (Unitarian), means that the 
religious motive must determine the legislation for the democratic 
States and their people: 


“Tn fact, the religious motive does largely determine what shall 
be the law of the land. For examples, prohibition, anti-slavery, 
woman suffrage, and now the driving of evolution out of the 
schools in certain States—every one of these causes had its origin 
in and its power from religious people, or, if. you please, from the 
churches. The religious motive is still supreme, because the State 
is a religious institution. If it were a merely economic or business 
organization, who would give his life for the State? The patriot 
is still willing and ready to die for his country. No one can change 
the dominance of religion in political life... . 

‘‘Religion only does its duty when it makes the law of God 
the law of the land. That is a very practical, difficult obligation. 
To fulfil it we must first dedicate ourselves devoutly in the temple 
and then help to legislate in the Assembly and the Congress. 
It is our peculiar duty to make our religion count in politics, 
because we are among the people whose religion is honestly free 
from authority, and only this kind of religion is suited to make a 
democracy survive.” 


In England a similar demand that the Church take a part in 
polities is being circulated. Seven bishops associated with the 
Industrial Christian Fellowship have issued a plea for frank 
dealing in the Church with national affairs, we are told in The 
Churchman (Episcopal). The bishops protest that it is time 
every reference in the pulpit to public questions ceased to be 
called “‘politics.”” They complain, we are told, that the word is 
often used disparagingly of the purest and most elementary ap- 
plication of Christian ethics to affairs, and that to refuse that 
application is to ruin the Church’s influence in the national life. 
“The Church should seek to be free of party polities, but every 
pulpit in the land should resound with national polities. There 
are sins which lie at the root of political and economic evils.” 
As The Churchman scans the news stories from Washington it is 
struck with the idea that the English bishops’ sentence might also 
be applied to America, and remarks: ‘‘Perhaps a few more 
Teapot-Dome scandals in our national political life will rouse the 
Church more fully to its obligation of helping to lay some of the 
ghosts of our social sins.’’ 


CHRISTIAN COUNSELS IN JAPAN—Tho Christian Japa- 
nese are not numerous, perhaps; the Christian religion is said 
to be exercising such an influence in Japan that even the Govern- 
ment notices it and is taking native Christian leaders into its 
counsels. Recent press dispatches announce that Christian 
pastors have been called on by-the Government to confer with 
Shinto and Buddhist priests on means for lifting the people from 
the depression into which the great earthquake plunged them. 
The Christian Science Monitor tells us that these Christian leaders 
had a great deal to say, and that— 


“They said it without fear, in the knowledge of the power 
of Christian opinion behind them. They declared that Japanese 
schools must be opened for religious instruction; that chaplains 
must be appointed for the Japanese prisons; that missionary 
schools must be placed on an equal [footing with government 
schools. They did not ask for discriminations against the repre- 
sentatives of Shintoism or Buddhism. They demanded, however, 
that religion be given a chance in Japan. Having that chanee, 
these native leaders indicated their belief in the triumph of 
Christianity. 

“Equally significant, perhaps, with this tribute to Christian- 
ity, is the recognition, on the part of Japan’s statesmen, that, 
altho relief measures have been carried through with the coopera- 
tion of the entire world, and new buildings are rapidly arising 
from the ruins of the old, the great problem of reconstruction 
still remains. This problem is not one that concerns material 
rebuilding. It concerns, rather, a mental rebuilding. That 


task is one that rightly falls within the province of practical 
religion.”’ 4 
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PBELL Soup GOMPANY 9i¢ 


CAMDEN, Nie) USA, 


Why people make it their meal 


4: Campbell's Vegetable Soup is a luncheon 
that satisfies without being “heavy.” 


At dinnertime, its fifteen tempting and 
delicious vegetables, cereals and beef broth 
contribute hearty nourishment. 


Supper is likely to be a puzzling meal. You 
want to be conscious that you’ve eaten something 
really substantial. But your appetite doesn’t call 
for a lengthy meal. Campbell's Vegetable Soup : 
enw d Splendid nutrition, 
is just right for supper. Healthy ambition 


Will make you a vigorous man; 


’ Invite th h day, - 
Then there’s the extra meal so many women sherry ce 


find necessary during their working day. This They dwell in this Campbell's can! 
invigorating soup is ideal for it! 


> ” 


It’s so delicious—luncheon, dinner, supper! Soup for health— 
every day! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


LOOK ZOR fe RAD AND WHIP UL; 


Oe 


GU RR#E Ne iia 


P20): Eales ieee 


Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


We: give here the extracts chosen 

by Mr. Whitman in his Boston 
Transcript article to illustrate Miss Amy 
Lowell’s account of her poetical brethren. 
Her “Critical Fable”’ says Miss Jessie 
Rittenhouse, “sums up our poetic revival, 
or the leading figures in it, better than any- 
thing that has come out of the movement.” 
Beginning with 


Edwin Arlington Robinson, excellent poet. 

And excelient person but vague as a wood 

Gazed into at dusk. His preponderant mood 

Is withdrawal and why? For a man of his stamp, 

So conscious of people 1t seems odd to scamp 

Experience and contact. to live in a hollow 

Between the four winds and perpetually swallow 

The back draughts of air from a swift forward 
motion. 

It takes a huge strength to withstand all emotion. 

But Robinson stays with his feet planted square 

In the middle of nothing. the vacuum where 

The world’s swinging starts and whirls out where 
is left 

The dead root of movement. an emptiness cleft 

In the heart of an aim. of all aims peering out 

At the dust and the grass blades that swirl all 
about 

He notes who is here, who is coming along. 

Who has passed by alone. who is one of a throng. 

He peers with intentness bent all into seeing. 

A critical eye finely pointed on being. 


Let us turn from Robinson to Carl 
Sandburg. [The connecting notes here are 
also Mr. Whitman’s.] 


This is Carl Sand 

burg, a strange, gifted creature, as slow as a fog 

Just lifting to sunshine, a roughly hewn Gog. 

Shorn of his twin Magog, set over the portal 

Through which brawls the stream of everything 
mortal. 


Vachel Lindsay’s art is neatly exploited 
in four lines. 


A Sunday-school orator; plus inspiration, 

The first ballad-singer, bar none, of the Nation. 

When he starts in proclaiming his credo of new 
laws, : 

They appear to be vaudeville stunts dashed with 
blue laws. 


Miss Lowell, as Mr. Aiken said, has done 
herself very well. 


Armed to the teeth like an old Samurai 

Juggling with jewels like the ancient genii, 

Hung all over with mouse-traps of metres, and 
cages 

Of bright-plumaged rhymes, with pages and pages 

Of colors slit up into streaming confetti 

Which give the appearance of something sunsetty, 

And gorgeous, and flowing—a curious sight 

She makes in her progress, a modern White 
Knight, 

Forever explaining her latest inventions 

And assuring herself of all wandering attentions 

By pausing at times to sing. in a duly 

Appreciative manner, an aria from Lully. 


“H. D.’s” cold austerity, Miss Lowell 
catches for all time. 


But I see an ice maiden within an ice kiosk. 
With icicle stalactites hanging around her 
And the violets frozen with which they have 
crowned her, 
* 


Conrad Aiken is another poet whom she 
sums up brilliantly. 


.... He’s all that a poet 
Can make of himself when he sets out to do it 


With his heart. and his soul. and his strength and 
his mind. 

For years now. he’s had a most horrible grind 

With his work, with the public, but what stands 
in his way 

Is the awkward necessity of something to say. 


And with John Gould Fletcher she bor- 
rows his words and phrases in a deliciously 
eritical paraphrase. 


Don't think; if you can, see an irradiation 

Spreading over the roofs, over trees, over sky, 

The gold screen of a moment, on which you descry 

Such oddments as heaps of ‘‘ vermilion pavilions” 

And Gabriel’s angels all riding on pillions 

On the backs of cloud horses, blowing trumpets 
of thunder, 

Above forests of elephant trees standing under 

The precipitous cone of some steep afternoon. 


Here is what she has to say for Sara 
Teasdale: 


She loves in a charming perpetual way 

As though it just came when she was distrait, 

Or quite occupied in affairs of the day. 

There is no single stunt in the style amatory 

Which is not included in her category, 

We may as well take that at once a priori. 

So easy to her seems the work of creation 

She might be just jotting down lines from dicta- 
tion. 

There is nothing green here, each poem's of the 
ripest: 


| The income tax lists her as Cupid’s own typist. 


And for Kreymborg: 


Hes the monkey of poetry who climbs on a stick, 
But that’s only his way to conceal by a trick 
The real truth he has, 


Then follows an extraordinarily brilliant 
picture of Mexico and the Conklings, but 
perhaps the shrewdest lampoon of all is 
that in which Pound and Eliot are played 
off against one another: 


Where Pound played the fool, Eliot acted the 
wiseacre; 

Eliot works in his garden, Pound stultifies his 
acre. 

Eliot’s always engaged digging fruit out of dust: 

Pound was born in an orchard, but his trees have 
the rust. 

Eliot’s mind is perpetually fixed and alert; 

Pound goes off anywhere, anyhow. like a squirt. 

Pound believes he’s a thinker, but he’s far too 
romantic: 

Eliot's sure he’s a poet when hes only pedantic, 

But Eliot has raised pedantry to a pitch, 

While Pound has upset romance into a ditch. 


THORLEY’S name came into notice dur- 
ing the war, and his is not one of the casual 
voices that have since been stilled. In The 
English Review this: 


THE WEATHER-VANE 


By Wiurrip THORLEY 


O steeple-cock, stoop down to me 
And tell me what you see afar! 
A sail that flickers on the sea 
No bigger than a star. 


O make your fledge a beacon, fowl; ° 
And let your wings be lanterns both! 

Afar I see the tempest scowl, bi 
And all the waves are wroth. 


Look well again, good steeple-cock, 
And can you see her lantern-spark? 
Nay, now she runs upon a rock, 
And founders in the dark. 


O steeple-cock, say one is saved, 
One only lad that shall not drown! 
I saw a sudden hand that waved 
But once. and then went down. 


Fly, steeple-cock. with my true pledge, 
And say I love him, ere he die! 

Too heavy is my golden fledge. 
Good lass! I cannot fly. 


We gave a page of Wilson poetry, and 
may recur as others like this in the Indian- 
apolis Star seem attractive: 


THE VISION 


By WALTER GREENOUGH 


Reach down, oh, Steady Hand, enclose him fast; 
Then rise from off the higher hills and draw 
Upon the canvas of a nearer heaven— 
Where men may ever gaze—the vision that he 
saw! 


Lift him, oh, Hand. all gently to the heights, 
Where suns may bathe his bruise against the 
hour 
When. whole again. the purpose that was his, 
Shall, too. be lifted, and—in the hearts of men— 
shall flower. 


Hated—ah, yes, but by the grave’s raw edge, 
Such things as little hatreds stumble—fall 

When, with the majesty of unbound soul, 
A mighty spirit answers to a mightier call. 


Hated—ah yes, but what are little hates ; 
But little deaths that wander on and on, 

Bereft of truth—unsinging as they go— 
To end at last all-powerless against the dawn. 


Reach down, oh, Steady Hand. and bear him on, 
To where the little hates are snared in dawn— 
But if Thou find his mantle on the hills, i 
Leave it behind, oh, Hand for us—then lift 
him on! 


TuHeRE is food for meditation in these 
lines*in The Wanderer (February). 


A SONG OF EARTH 


By Wiiu1amM Foster Epuior 


Earth bears our insults lightly, 
So anciently at ease 

Old bricks must look contritely 
Upon young poplar trees: 


And spade and plough go gently 
About Rome's foot, where grass 
Smiles never so intently 
As when brick-masons pass. 


But yet the briefest shadow 
Of cloud she feels, to thrill 

With laughter in the meadow 
And fear behind the hill. 


Finauyy in The Atlaniic: 


TOIL AWAY 
By Joun Jay CuHapmMan 


Toil away and set the stone 

That shall stand when you are gone. 
Ask not that another see 
The meaning of your masonry. 


Grind the gem and dig the well, 

For what? for whom?—TI can not tell. 
The stone may mark a boundary line, 
The well may flow, the gem may shine. 


Be it wage enough for you 

To shape them well and set them true, 
Of the future who can tell? 
Work, my friend. and so farewell. 
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CHARDSON 


roduct 


From the makers of 
Flex-a-tile Housetops, 
Viskalt Membrane 
Roofs, Viskote, and 
similar products 


HE home of Harry 

a £sq., Bren- 
denwood, Indianapolis. 
Robert F. Dag gett, Archi- 
tect. John Curry Con- 
struction Co., General 
Contractors. Richardson 
Multicrome Roof ap- 
plied by Ralph R. Reeder 


Distinctive beauty marks the roof 


and Sons 


of this Indianapolis home 


A roof with a wholly unique thatched 
effect of weathered brown adds the final 
touch of beauty to the country home of 
Harry Sharp, Esq., Brendenwood, In- 
dianapolis. 

This unusual roof was secured by trim- 
ming Richardson Super-Giant slate-sur- 
faced shingles into different shapes and 
sizes; and by using them for the ridges 
and valleys as well as on flat surfaces. 


The distinctive color of this root— 
weathered brown—is found only in 
the Richardson quarries of Georgia. 
Millions of tiny slate flakes in this rare 
color not only add new beauty to a roof 
but seal each shingle per- 
manently against weather 
and fire hazards. Years 
of weathering only deepen 
and enrich their mellow 
tones. 


The Riharaion 
Multicrome Roof 


This, however, is but one 
example of the beauty se- 
cured in the Richardson 
Multicrome Roof. Many 
other effects are possible 
—one to harmonize with 


each color scheme and sure to please 
your taste. Weathered brown, for in- 
stance, has also proved popular when 
applied in combination with other Rich- 
ardson shingles of jade green, tile red, 
or black pearl, And the new opal roof, 
built from the new Richardson opal 
shingles is greatly admired by both ar- 
chitects and home owners. 

The new colors, opal and weathered 
brown, are used only on the Richardson 
Super-Giant Shingle — famous for its 
beauty and economy. 

With its inner foundation of Richard- 
son felt, for fifty years recognized as the 
best; coated and satu- 
rated with Viskalt, the 
vacuum-processedwater- 
proofing, 99.8% pure bi- 
tumen, the Super-Giant 
assures lasting beauty 
for your roof. 


Prove the facts 
yourself 


Go to your nearest 
dealer in lumber, hard- 
ware or building mate- 
rial,ortoyourcontractor, 
and ask to see the color 


Standard 
Shingle 


qj 


The Super-Giant Shingle - 50% 
thicker, 100% more rigid, and 35% 
more economical in cost of laying 


RICHARDSON 
ROOFIN 


© 1924. The Richardson Company 


combinationsin Richardson Multicrome 
Roofs. Also ask to see the Super-Giant 
shingle in weathered brown and opal. 
Note the rare color and larger size. Then 
compare it with other shingles—the dif- 
ference will convince you. 


Meanwhile, send forour beautiful new 
booklet, Roofs of Distinction, show- 
ing the exclusive color combinations of 
Richardson Multicrome Roofs, and con- 
taining valuable roofing information. 
Or, ask for our booklet, Roofing on the 
Farm. Just use the coupon below. 


* * * 


For every roofing need there is a 
Richardson product — from Lok- 
Top Asphalt Shingles to Rubbertex 
Roll Roofing with Pyramid Kaps. 
If you are an accredited distributor 
of building materials, perhaps you 
cansecure the Richardson franchise 
for your territory. Just write us. 


feRICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


New York City 
Dallas 


New Orleans 
Atlanta 


Chicago 


Clip and mai! this coupon 


The Richardson Company, 
Dept. 59-D, Lockland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: I am considering roofing for 


(types of buildings) 
Please send me 


O Roofs of Distinction 
O Roofing on the Farm 
(Check booklet wanted) 
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PERSONAL 


y GLIMPSES 


COLONEL SIMMONS, AND $146,000, FROM K. K. K. TO K. F. 5. 


Simmons Cashes In,” ‘‘Buying Out an Hmperor,”’ 
“The Profits*of K. K. K.-ism’’—these are some of the 
editorial headlines inspired by recent large events in the coun- 
try’s most sensational secret organization, the Ku Klux Klan. 


A KU KLUX WIZARD OF FINANCE,” “Emperor 


Copyrighted by Kadel & Herbert News Service 


AS HE USED TO BE 


This photograph was taken in the good old days when Colonel 


Simmons was Imperial Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan, He is said to 
have become the head of a new order, called ‘‘The Knights of the 
Flaming Sword,’’ whose get-up will rival that of the Klan. 


Circumstantial telegrams from Klan headquarters started the 
excitement, by announcing that the founder and Emperor of the 
order, William Joseph Simmons, had withdrawn from member- 
ship, and, for a cash consideration of $146,500, had ‘‘relinquished 
all his rights and interests” in the Invisible Empire. Mr. Sim- 
mons at once introduced a variation, if not a difference, by deny- 
ing that he had ‘‘sold out,” and declaring, in the words of the 
Atlanta Constitution, published in the Klan’s ‘‘home town,” that 
““he had merely severed relations with the organization, and had 
discounted his royalty of $1,000 per month.’’ Behind these 
financial arrangements and the severing of relationships, it 
appears, there was an inter-Klan war, including a $150,000 
damage suit between Colonel Simmons and Dr. H. W. Evans, 
the Klan’s present Imperial Wizard. To quote from the Atlanta 
Constitution’s explanation of the complicated mix-up: 


_ While it was announced by Paul S. Etheridge, imperial klonsel, 


that under the agreement with Simmons all litigation pending 
between Simmons and Imperial headquarters would be termi- 
nated, a dispatch from Little Rock quoted Imperial Wizard 
Evans’s attorney in that city as saying that the $150,000 damage 
suit of Evans against Simmons will not be dropt unless Simmons © 
retracts certain alleged libelous statements concerning Evans. 
Attorney Etheridge stated that he has information that Simmons 
has retracted in writing the statements and that the damage suit 
will be dropt. 

Conflicting figures as to the settlement sum received by Sims 
mons were given out Tuesday. In the Jacksonville dispatch 
Simmons declared he had been paid $90,000 cash. Attorney 
Etheridge stated that he was actually paid $146,500 cash, in the 
presence of a prominent Atlanta banker, who was familiar with 
the details of the transaction. 

The settlement contract signed by Simmons, it was stated, 
interfered in no way with the women’s organization known as 
““Kamelia,’’ but prohibited Simmons from participating in any 
organization or movement which antagonized, opposed or in any 
way rivaled the Klan. 

In his Jacksonville statement Simmons declared that he 
resigned as Emperor and as a member of the Klan because of 
‘constant turmoil and friction”’ which he could not correct. 

Mr. Etheridge stated that the agreement between Simmons 
and the Klan, in which the founder surrendered any and all 
rights and interests in the Klan, was drawn with utmost care. 
He said the document was so clear and definite it was expected to 
prevent Simmons from ever ‘‘bobbing up again” in Klan affairs. 


So far, so good; but, according to reports from Jacksonville, 


“THE GHOST WALKS” 
—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Florida, whither Colonel Simmons retired with his resignation 
and his emoluments, a rival organization at once leapt into being. 
As the Memphis Commercial Appeal tells the story: 


Dissatisfied members of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, at 
a meeting addrest by Col. William Joseph Simmons, former 
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for Economical Transportation 


For all the Year 
For all (eather 


The Lowest Priced, 
High Grade All-Year Sedan 


1 C 5 The closed car is the right type in a changeable climate, because 
f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. it offers full-weather protection when needed, yet in summer 
with windows lowered is breezy and comfortable. — 


Superior Sedan 


The Superior Chevrolet Sedan is distinctly high-grade in 
appearance and workmanship. It is so economical to operate 


Pri . 0. b. Flint, Mich. ; ; Aas ; 4 
ee ake and maintain that it is feasible for either one passenger’s 


Superior Roadster - $490 


Superior Tounng = -—495 daily use, or for the evening and Sunday requirements of 
Superior Utility Coupe - 640 : 
Spero Phy wee the average family of five. 

uperior Sedan - - 795 rs . 

Superior Commercial Recent improvements have added further to its remarkable dollar 
Chassis - - 395 : : ees 
Cre Dive, 405 value. Larger brakes give increased ease and safety of driving. 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 The front axle has been straightened and raised 11% inches to 
IE Ce rir amt tam ak got take care of deeply rutted or sandy roads. The improved springs 


are of chrome-vanadium steel, yielding increased riding comfort. 


These’ and other less important changes have been made in 
line with our constant aim to maintain quality leadership 
in economical transportation. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations 
everywhere. Applications will be con- 
sidered from high-grade men only, 
for territory not adequately covered: 


Five United States manufacturing plants, seven 
assembly plants and two Canadian plants give us 
the largest production capacity in the world for 
high-grade cars and make possible our low prices. 
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represent his financial interest in the Klan, or rather his salary 
properly compounded for a number of years. By this time the 
Klan had elected another Grand Kleagle (or whatever he is 
ealled) named Evans. For a while all seemed lovely, the Klan- 
cilium having concluded that getting rid of Simmons was worth 
approximately $150,000. But trouble was brewing, and it came 
to a head when Simmons, who was the founder of the Ku Klux 
Klan, proceeded to form another and rival organization called 
the Knights of the Flaming Sword. : 

This is sad, sad news. The Klan no longer has a monopoly of 
organized hate and meanness. It must now face competition in 
that line, of an expert kind. But the painful development is not 
without its compensations. The rival contenders for under- 
ground, dark-lantern honors will probably lock horns, sooner or 
later. We see such things in the animal kingdom, where burrow- 
ing ferrets have a natural antipathy for rats. Walter Scott made 
two sets of klansmen kill off each other in the “Fair Maid of 
Perth.’”’ Who knows but the invention of the great romancer 
may furnish a happy cue for the Ku Klux Klan and the Knights 
of the Flaming Sword—for the followers of Evans and Simmons. 

As to this prospect, we can all live in hope. Meanwhile, there 
are multiplying evidences that the Ku Kluxism as a sinister 
novelty, or recrudescence, is losing its grip. 


Almost equally unfriendly is the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 


which observes caustically, in an editorial headed ‘‘Ku Klux 


Klan on the Auction Block”’: 


Consummation of the deal involving ownership of the Ku 
Klux may be a cause of gratification among that element of the 
order who delight to crook the pregnant hinges of the* knee. 

But we should think that the transaction would be a stench 
in the nostrils of the more intelligent members of the white-robed 
organization, those whose affiliation with the Klan is due to the 
misrepresentations of the high muck-a-mucks, who ingeniously 
disguised the real motives of the exalted personages who are 
fighting for the spoils. 

The assets of the Klan are its principles and membership. For 
these Emperor Simmons and Wizard Evans were contending. 
The fight for ownership and control has been bitter. Finally it 
was reduced to an open-and-shut monetary consideration. A 
stipulated amount was agreed upon. Emperor Simmons sold, 
Wizard Evans bought. 

Sold what? Bought what? 

Why, the membership of the Klan, the Ku Klux themselves. 
It is as if the revenue producers within the ranks had been put on 
the auction block and sold to the highest bidder, with Wizard 
Evans making a more attractive bid than that of his opponent. 

Simmons denies that it was a ‘‘sale,’’ and then, almost in the 
same breath, admits it was when he says it was agreed, ‘‘in order 
that I might sever my relation in every manner, shape and form, 
the royalty of $1,000 per month given me for life should be dis- 
continued, and to this end the organization paid me $90,000 in 
cash.”’ 

This sale by Simmons to Evans of the Ku Klux is the most con- 
vineing evidence yet adduced to prove that the officers of the 
Klan regard the men in the ranks as mere chattels, who must toil 
and pay in order that swashbucklers may strut through the play- 
grounds of luxury. 


The New York Times takes a very similar view, with a con- 


cluding left-handed compliment for the Klan’s so-called ‘‘dupes.”’ 
According to this metropolitan journal: 


They simply are weak-minded and inconsequential persons 
who, from the wearing of its disguises and participation in its 
mummeries, acquire a new and pleasing sense of importance not 
otherwise to be enjoyed. Now and then they have to be 
pummeled in little riots, and occasionally they are expected to 
do things more or less criminal, but this brings excitement into 
dull lives and they take all the risks, while shrewd schemers buy 
and sell them as if they were sheep or cows. 


The New York World, which as been one of the bitterest oppo- 
nents of the Klan idea for several years, ends a vitriolic editorial 
with the observation that “‘the Klan sells a daily hate to all who 
feel the need of such indulgence at the reasonable rate of $10 
apiece.” ‘Imagine a transaction of this sort,’ suggests the 
Springfield Union, with reference to Colonel Simmons’s sale of his 
rights, ‘occurring among the Masons, the Odd Fellows, the Knights 
of Columbus, the Elks, or any other large fraternal, benevolent 
or social order.’’ However, rejoins the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
putting in a word for the financial aspects of the case: 


Unprejudiced and uncolored, the news of the day reveals that 
those who sneered at the leaders and best minds in the Ku Klux 
Klan wotted not what they were sneering at. For Emperor and 


Founder William Joseph Simmons has disposed of all his right, 
title and interest in and to the ‘‘ Invisible Empire’’ for a considera- 
tion of $145,500. This sum, it is understood, is in commutation 
of his right to $1,000 monthly from the population of the Empire. 
Now $1,000 a month is not a sum to be relinquished lightly, but 
neither is $145,500, so the Empire sold by Emperor and Founder 
Simmons did not act hastily. 

In the first place the announcement was made by Imperial 
Klonsel Paul Etheridge, who is also chief of staff to Imperial 
Wizard Hiram Wesley Evans, which indicates that the ministry 
of the Empire considered the matter one of considerable impor- 
tance to other powers. In the second place, or maybe in the first 
place after all, the sale and purchase of the Empire were not set 
out in formal contract until the transaction had been approved 
by the Imperial Kloncilium itself. 

Hix-Emperor but still Founder William Joseph Simmons also 
retains, as additional consideration for the sale of his Empire, 
his home ealled ‘‘ Klankrest,’’ presented to him by loyal subjects 
some months ago. Then, by way of conceding something him- 
self, the ex-Emperor has agreed to decline klonger klembership in 
the Klan. But there is nothing to prevent him from conquering 
or creating another klingdom, so he has, it is said, established 
“The Knights of the Flaming Sword.” 

Soon they’ll be laughing at that new round-table, but we'd 
like to see some bright funsmith write a joke about it and get 
$145,500 for it. 

Moral: Don’t sneer until the money is counted. 


The Ku Klux Klan’s own authorities, in contrast to these 
acerbent observations, are enthusiastic over Colonel Simmons’s 
resignation, as well as over the future of the Klan. In order to get 
the organization’s view of the matter, THz Dicrsr telegraphed 
to the editors of five Klan papers, asking for a statement. 
Similar telegrams were sent to Colonel Simmons, in duplicate, one 
to his Atlanta headquarters and the other to Jacksonville, 
Florida, where he had most recently been reported. Colonel 
Simmons had not answered up to the Dicxst’s press date, but 
two of the Klan papers telegraphed statements. The Searchlight, 
of Atlanta, views the affair in this light: 


The passing of William Joseph Simmons as Emperor of the 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan will be accepted by Klansmen of 
the nation as another forward step in the progress of the organiza- 
tion, and as a relief from internal strife engendered by petty 
jealousies. 

It is with little just pride that Simmons ean point to his record 
as head of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. Further than its 
corporation, there is nothing to which he ean lay claim as an 
individual achievement that has resulted in anything good for 
the order. On the other hand he is responsible for much of the 
unjust criticism that has been leveled at the Klan. 

Since the elevation of Dr. Evans to the position of Imperial 
Wizard by representatives of the Klansmen of the nation, 
Colonel Simmons has repeatedly made the charge that the 
“ideals” and purposes of the organization were being changed. 
And in this we think he is right. Many changes have been made 
for the better, including his removal as Emperor and his elimina- 
tion from participation in its government. 

The principles of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan remain the 
same, but their interpretation and application have undergone a 
decided change—for the better. 


In a similar vein, the editor of The Fiery Cross, of Indianapolis, 
expresses his opinion that: 


The resignation of Colonel Simmons as Emperor of the Klan 
can only redound to the best interests of that organization, and 
at the same time has delivered a severe blow to the opposition | 
which has long used the differences between Imperial Wizard 
Evans and Colonel Simmons as a vehicle in which to carry greatly 
exaggerated stories of these differences and to build other 
fabrications casting a stigma upon the Klan organization, and 
using these stories in an attempt to cause friction among Klans- 
men. The Fiery Cross many months ago predicted an amicable 
settlement of the whole affair, knowing that in a movement so 
great as is the Klan movement that an argument such as the one 
just settled could not be one that would interfere with the ulti- 
mate success of the organization. The payment of the $145,500 
to Colonel Simmons was made after careful computation of 
figures by disinterested parties, and was based on the previous 
agreement whereby Colonel Simmons received $1,000 each 
month for the remainder of his life as Emperor of the Klan 
organization. The settlement proves to the world that no such 
vital differences existed within the Klan that there could not be 
an amicable settlement of them to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. In the adjustment the Klan has benefited greatly, and 


_the enemy has been stript of one of its favorite modes of attack. 


ruth in advertising 
implies honesly in 


Colgate’s — 
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Safe for a Lifetime 


AFETY is the important thing 

to consider in your dental cream. 
A gritty dentifrice may clean with 
greater speed than Colgate’s—so 
would an emery wheel. Grit scrapes 
teeth clean—but it also scrapes 
enamel. If you wish to keep your 
teeth for a lifetime, choose a dental 
cream that cleans by gently ‘‘wash- 
ing,” rather than by the scouring 
action of harsh grit. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
is a safe, common-sense dentifrice 
for which no “‘cure-all’’ claims* are 
.made. It contains no grit to scratch 
your thin tooth enamel—no strong 
drugs to disturb the normal healthy 
condition of your mouth. Teeth 


brushed with Colgate’s retain all . 
their clean, natural beauty. 

Colgate’s ‘‘Washes’”’ and Polishes 

Does Not Scratch or Scour 

Colgate’s is a double-action denti- 
frice: (1) Its non-gritty chalk loosens 
clinging food particles; (2) its mild 
soap gently washes them away. And 
the taste of Colgate’s is so pleasant 
that children use it regularly and 
willingly. The Colgate habit is a safe 
health and beauty habit for children 
to form as soon as teeth appear. 

Colgate’s is on sale today at your 
favorite store—25c for the large 
tube. Or, if you prefer a sample, 
clip the coupon below, fill out and 
mail it now. 


*The U.S. Public Health Service, in the book, 

Goop TEETH, (Keep Well Series, No. 13) page 

14, says: “No medicine has ever been suggested 

which will cure pyorrhea, and the sooner this fact 

is recognized by both dentist and patient, the better 
for all concerned.” 


manufacture 


TEETH rue RIGHT 
WAY. 


trial 


GOLGAT Esa CO, 
Dept. 293, 199 Fulton St. 


New York City. 


Please send me, free, a 


of Ribbon 


size 


Dental Cream. 


| Name 


Address _ 
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Over Beet 
70,000 Reasons 


Back this Statement 


pes any thinking woman what 
food concerns her most and 
she will quickly answer, ‘“Milk!”’ 
The reason is easily understood. 
Of all foods, good milk is the 


most important—most necessary. 


And because there is an insis- 
tent demand fora richer, creamier 
evaporated milk, 70,000 respon- 
sible and progressive farmers 
built up the largest organization 
of its kind in the world to give 
you DAIRYLEA Brand Evaporated 
Milk. 


This is the now famous Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation. Every month it does 
a business of over seven million 
dollars. 


ECAUSE this immense busi- 

ness is owned and operated 

by farmers themselves, your 

DAIRYLEA Brand Evaporated Milk 

will always remain these 70,000 

farmers’ own product, from cows 
they themselves own. 


When you buy DAIRYLEA 
Brand, you are buying direct from 
the farmers who produce it, and 
each can has the combined guaran- 


tee of 70,000 progressive farmers. 


These farmers want you to 
have a richer—a creamier evap- 
orated milk, with a flavor like 
cream. That is why DAIRYLEA 
contains more nutritious milk 
fats and solids. 


DAIRYLEA is now sold by all 
Grocers! Look for this can— 


Richer 


Si 
Unsweetened 
EVAPORATED _ \W 


Convince Yourself? 


Creamier 
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judged by their every-day life, it must 
include work for the sake of humanity. 
About eighteen years ago this couple 
located on the hillside near Hickory, where 
they have lived modestly, happy in a work 
that is very near their hearts. So quietly 
have they ministered to needs of orphans 
and a few other unfortunates who have 
appealed to them for aid that compara- 
tively few, even in their immediate section, 
know of the home they are maintaining. 
Recently, in an indirect way, the farm and 
its worthy work came under the notice of 
the Kiwanis club of Hickory, and it has 
in a measure sponsored it, helping finan- 
cially to better conditions for a continuance 
and enlargement of the work that is being 
done. 


The houses on the farm are wooden struc- 
tures of plain pine boards, we are told, over 
which climb vines that seem to tie them to 
the earth. The whole place is marked by 
neatness and order. In November, 1918, 
continues the writer, misfortune visited 
the community, for— 


Fire destroyed the building occupied by 
Mr. Johnston and his “family.” Fifty 
children were left in the cold. By the help 
of the neighbors temporary quarters were 
thrown together, so that in two weeks 
part of the children could be taken back. 
These temporary quarters are still in use 
and are all that Mr. Johnston has been able 
to erect. The “‘family’’ hasnever been back 
to what it was before. But Mr. Johnston 
possesses a faith which is beautiful to 
observe, and hopes in the future to occupy 
a better building. 

Recently a few friends from Hickory 
visited the orphanage one evening at twi- 
light and found the little folks playing in 
the yard, the older ones resting on the porch 
after a busy day, and a group of young 
women in the recreation room where happy 
hours are spent. It seems every one at the 
home shows a great willingness to be of 
service, and the owners of the farm plan 
schedules so that each one can have a part 
in the work and thus is made to feel he is 
partly earning his way., However, most 
of the charges are too small to be of any 
material aid, and altho they are anxious to 
help, the little services they perform do not 
begin to weigh against the expense of their 
maintenance. For this reason the increas- 
ing numbers being cared for drains heavily 
upon the finances now available for the 
home. 

It is now the hope of Kiwanians, and 
others, of Hickory, to see a home commen- 
surate in size and architectural beauty with 
the work that is now being done with 
meager accommodations. The site they 
are holding for this home is on a hill, and 
from it one can see into Virginia, South 
Carolina and 'Fennessee. When the home 
is built they plan to gather therein more 
children whose lives have been overeast by 
shadows. Numbers of little children are 
living in homes so unclean, materially and 
morally, there is small chance of their be- 
coming good citizens unless rescued from 
their present surroundings. Some of the 
children at the Johnston home come from 
places (we can not call them homes) where 
if anything were known of _ hygiene, 
morality, and the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
that knowledge was not allowed to affect 
the living conditions of the parents of the 


offspring. Since coming into an atmosphere 
of wholesome living, with love substituted 
for harshness, and human interest for 
indifference, these little bits of humanity 
have unfolded into lives of happiness, and 
are growing into beings of usefulness who 
ean earn their livelihood. 


UNCLE SAM’S NAVY AT QUAKE-TORN 
KAMAKURA 


REFUGEE, third class, who had the 

‘‘go0d fortune to be rescued by the 
Navy,” recently sent a letter from the 
American Embassy at Tokyo which gives 
a new picture of the earthquake in Japan. 
Incidentally it also gives us a picture of 
what it may mean, in an emergency, to be 
an American citizen in a foreign country. 
In the old Samurai town of Kamakura, 
when the quake came, death struck at the 
flower of Japanese aristocracy. Amid the 
erash of shattered palaces and hovels, and 
the screams of buried families, two things 
alone seemed to stand firm. The giant 
Buddha of Kamakura remained immoy- 
able, towering fifty feet above the wreckage 
of its clustering temples, and the modern 
construction of the Kaihin Hotel held 
together. It was here homeless, hungry, 
and fearful of a Korean uprising, that peas- 
ants, nobility and foreigners gathered under 
the direction of two American marine 
student officers. To quote their own terse 
expression, they were ‘‘busy as a one-eyed 
boy at a three-ring cireus’”’ until the 
American whaleboat landed. It is one of 
these marines, Capt. William B. Sulli- 
van, who tells the matter-of-fact story in 
communications to a friend, and to Our 
Navy: 


What happened on September first is now 
old stuff. Suffice it to say that the hotel 
was badly damaged and about a dozen 
women and children badly hurt. Kama- 
kura is about thirty miles from Yokohama. 
All communication was cut and the railroad 
twisted, as if by some giant hand. The 
roads were impassable. There were nearly 
200 people in the hotel, mostly foreigners. 
The place is a seaside resort, and many for- 
eigners lived in the vicinity. These 
mobilized at the Kaihin. About the time 
we finished getting bivouacs put up, rumors 
filtered in, concerning Korean uprisings. 
Thereafter, Hickey, who was also a lan- 
guage officer, and myself decided to give up 
our plans to hike to Tokyo and report in at 
the Embassy, and to remain and help pro- 
tect the women and children. I knew 
our ships would be on the job, and after 
sending a messenger to Tokyo, simply sat 
tight and waited. The British, who were 
in the majority, were boasting about bow 
their ships would soon be there, but it re- 
mained for the little U. S. S. Smith Thomp- 
son, God bless her, to come in on the sixth, 
and take off everybody. The food was 
getting bad and likewise scarce, the rations 
toward the last being a little oatmeal, tea, 
and a slice of moldy bread. 

The arrival of the Smith Thompson’s 
rescue party revived the drooping spirits of 
the people bivouacking around the hotel, and 
seemed to bring hope for a new start in life. 
The cheerfulness and buoyancy of the men, 
‘and their willingness to help, served as 
a tonic for a forlorn group of people. The 
men, under the guidance of Ensign Bates, 


’ 
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Overland Sets a New Economy 
Standard in Delivery Cars 


A new standardized delivery car in one 
complete quality unit—all-Overland—re- 
ducing operating and upkeep costs so 
low that all past notions of delivery 
economies seem high by comparison. 


The closer check you keep on your de- 
livery expense, the more amazed you will 
be by the big savings you net in the use of 
the Overland Spad—singly or in fleets. 


Gou!d Business Reports and the records 
of owners show an astonishingly low 
cost per ton mile. You owe it to your 
business, your bank balance and your- 
self to give your delivery service the 
benefits of Overland Spad reliability and 
economy. And the greater benefits in 
appearance. The Overland Spad helps 
bring in business while delivering your 
merchandise, 


New body types designed by Overland 
fit every business need as accurately as 
they fit the strong, dependable Over- 
land commercial chassis. Bodies built 
of tough.ash, oak and maple! Strapped 
and paneled insteel! Braced like a man- 
o’-war and cradled against bumps and 
jars by Triplex Springs (Patented). Two 
express bodies, two panel bodies—with 
combinations equivalent to 16 models! 


Easy access from both sides. Clear 
vision in all four directions. Full pro- 
tection from the weather. Comfort! 


Big mileage and long, long life of reli- 
able service. Big power. The bigger, 
more powerful Overland engine is ex- 
ceedingly light on gasoline and oil, and 
ontires. The Overland Spad is built to 
earn good-will and save good money! 


Overland Chassis $395; Spad No. 10 (Open express body) $523; Combination No. 15 
(Express body with vestibule cab) $542; Combination No. 20 (Closed panel body, 
open cab) $542; Combination No. 25 (Closed panel body, vestibule cab) $558; all 
prices at Toledo, bodies mounted. Unmounted, knocked down and crated, deduct $5 
each price. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio - Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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WeDICSTES TROD 
SOPARG INVESTS: 


MOTOR 


HE Boyce Moto-Meter is not only 
necessary to your driving comfort 
and safety; it is the final touch of beauty 
on your car. Remember there is a Boyce 
Moto-Meter for every car—from a Ford 
to a Rolls-Royce—and that ‘‘Your car 
deserves one.”’ 


The MOTO-METER COMPANY, Ive. 
Manufacturers of Industrial Thermometers 


and Boyce Moto- Meters exclusively 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


The sign of a 
progressive 
dealer 


M@iO METER 


Authavized Service Stetion 
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Executive Officer, Ensign Rogers and En-. 
sign Hunt, took hold of the situation and | 
immediately started carrying off the in-. 
jured, then the women and children, all of | 
whom had to be carried to the whaleboats : 
and launches, while the male refugees : 
made their own way to boats. Upon) 
arrival at the Smith Thompson they were | 
welcomed by Captain Kirkman and Ensign 
Monciewiez, and offered every available | 
facility for comfort, none of which was 
more thankfully received than the excellent 
sandwiches and good old Navy coffee. The 
last of the baggage came on about 4 P. M., 
and the Captain was very anxious to get 
under way and outside on his return to 
Yokohama. He was in prohibited waters 
and without accurate charts. Furthermore, 
all the navigational lights on the beach 
between Kamakura and Yokohama were 
gone in the quake. But he was delayed by 
one of our own people who had gone to 
Zuchi, a town near by, and the ship did 
not leave until after dark. I think Captain 
Kirkman’s feat in taking that ship out of 
there and up to Yokohama with no charts 
nor aids to navigation was one of the most 
skilful I have ever seen. He was as cool 
handling the ship as if he had been at an 
afternoon tea. 

So far as doing anything toward helping 
out, I did nothing, but I want to see 
something said for those fellows who did 
work day and night and are responsible 
for the evacuation of many hundreds of 
people and the relief of the destitute and 
the hungry. 


KIND WORDS FOR ELLIS ISLAND 

4 Bats diabolical pictures of our largest 

immigrant station painted last August 
when the Geddes report declared he would 
prefer “imprisonment in Sing Sing’ to 
incarceration there, have dimmed with 
time. Many forget that it was compared 
with a cage of wild animals, the stock- 
yards of Chicago, or the prisons of the 
Soviet by various people. In fact, one 
ex-commissioner actually called it a ‘‘vale 
of tears,’ and altho defenders claimed 
this was true during his régime only, 
an impression of rather chaotic conditions 
seems to have been general throughout 
this country and Europe, to judge from 
press comment at the time. 

Exhaustive inspections made later by 
both foreign and American newspaper in- 
vestigators showing conditions widely at 
variance with the more lurid tales were 
quoted, together with them, in Tur Lirrr- 
ARY Diacust of July 7, August 4 and Sep- 
tember 1. For full data on the situation 
at Commissioner Curran’s ‘‘hotel’’ there 
seemed, at the time, to be lacking only the 
right sort of evidence from people who had 
recently gone through the Island. Vitu- 
perative letters there were from immigrants 
who had been sent back, and grateful let- 
ters turning largely on special appeal cases, 
but few which combined the proper degree 
of disinterested point of view and concrete 
de&cription from a personal standpoint. 
Average cases, if satisfied, go their way in 
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- Natural continuous cleaning 


—not merely 
occasional brushing 


This tooth paste increases the natural 
protective fluids of the mouth —the 
surest way to keep your teeth clean 


The glands of the mouth furnish natural pro- 
tective cleansing for the mouth and teeth. 

Brushing the teeth, even though you do it 
thoroughly several times a day, gives only a 
temporary cleansing. The acids of decay start 
forming again as soon as you hang up your 
toothbrush. 

But the mouth glands neutralize the acids as 
fast as they form—flushing the mouth and teeth 
thoroughly all the time. This is the safest and 
surest cleansing your teeth can have, for it is 
the method nature provided. 

It is necessary, however, to give the glands 
help. Our soft modern diet does not require suffi- 
cient chewing to exercise the glands and keep 
them working. 


The gentle stimulation 
the salivary glands need 


Pebeco does more than clean the teeth tempo- 
rarily. It gently stimulates the mouth glands so 
that they work normally. As soon as Pebeco 
enters the mouth, the fluids from the salivary 
glands begin to flow more freely. 

These alkaline fluids flow through the mouth 
in between the teeth where the toothbrush 


cannot reach. They wash away small particles Sound white teeth are important to 
and, what is more important, they neutralize your appearance and they directly 
the acids as fast as they form. affect your health. Pebeco cleans and 


polishes your teeth as thoroughly as a 
dentifrice can. It leaves your whole 
mouth tingling with cleanliness and 
health—stimulating the natural cleans- 
ing processes to keep your teeth safe. 


Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in a healthy, 
live condition—your gums, your palate—the en- 
tire oral cavity. Some physicians say its tonic 
effect extends even to the tonsils. 

Pebeco cleans and polishes the teeth as 
thoroughly as any dentifrice can. It cannot 
scratch the enamel, or injure the edges of the 
gums or delicate membranes of the mouth. 

Pebeco is manufactured only by Lehn & Fink, 
Inc. 50c at all druggists. 


Send coupon today for free sample tube 
; LEHN & FINK, Inc. Dept. G-5, 
: 635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


‘ Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco 
: and your booklet which explains the importance of the mouth 
: glands in keeping the mouth healthy and the teeth white and 
' strong. 
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Four out of Five 
are marked 


Be the one who outwits Pyorrhea 
—use Forhan’s twice daily 


Study the crowd as it hurries to and fro. 
Four out of five over forty years of age, 
and thousands younger, will pay Pyor- 
rhea’s dreaded toll. 


Don’t wait for bleeding gums—Nature's 
warning. Check Pyorrhea before it be- 
gins. Go to your dentist regularly for 
tooth and gum inspection. And brush 
your teeth at least twice daily with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 


This healing, refreshing dentifrice, if used 
in time and used consistently, will help to 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. 
It will keep your mouth clean and 
healthy, preserve your teeth, safeguard 
your health. Used and recommended by 
foremost dentists everywhere. 


There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 


For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes 


orhatys 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—-it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula of 


RJ Forhan DDS 


Forhan Company 
Cow lork. xD 
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silence, claimed the authorities, this being 
human nature, especially as it eonecerns 
large institutions. 

By an odd chance,and_somewhat to the 
astonishment, apparently, of the immigra- 
tion authorities, a rare sort of letter has 
recently dropt out of the blue. It is from 
a Frenchwoman of: education and refine- 
ment, who went through apparently quite 
recently, unnoticed by any one in the horde 
of others. Since the new immigration bill 
before Congress may bring Ellis Island back 
into the limelight, after a period of no 
doubt grateful retirement, the following 
rather quaint letter addrest to the Immi- 
gration Service may be of interest to our 
readers: 


February 8, 1923. 
GENTLEMEN: 


After a life of travels, and study, knowing 
five languages, it might have been supposed 


_ that I had seen everything worthy of inter- 


est, yet I had lately an excellent opportu- 
nity to study an institution inique in the 
world, and extremely interesting. I mean 
Ellis Island. 

The construction is vast and imposing 
tho often crowded by the immense quantity 
of emigrants, whose absolute ignorance 
prevents many to appreciate that the short 
detention is not only imposed for the se- 
curity of United States, but for their own 
welfare. 

The ladies and gentlemen in charge of 
the emigrants have inexhaustible patience 
and kindness. The large admittion hall 
is (In the evening) used as a concert room 
(once a week) and cinema once also. 
Sundays a Catholic, a Protestant and 
Jewish service are held so any creed can be 
followed. All this is free. Above, all 
around the hall, is a baleony. This have 
white tiles walls and floors, porcelaine 
lavabos and baths. There are two hos- 
pital, a kindergarden, medical attendance, 
all free as well as board logging, entertain- 
ment, ete. ete. Interrogation rooms, din- 
ing rooms, kitchen, trunk rooms, ete., are 
on the ground floor. Besides breakfast 
(coffee, eggs, bread, butter, jam) (lunch— 
meat, vegetables, cheese, tea) dinner 
(soup, meat, ete.) there are (morning, af- 
ternoon, evening) three distributions of the 
best of sweet fresh milk and crackers. 
Many days thirty of those enormous cans 
are needed (they contain fifty gallons each, 
I was told). Six hundred and fifty em- 
ployees are daily in attendance. Eighteen 
languages are interpreted. From morning 
till night colored men and women clean 
incessantly. Towels are changed daily. 
Sheets three times a week. 

I leave to a competent man the estimate 
of the daily expense of such an establish- 
ment, and I should thank heartily an 
expert to compare Ellis Island to anything 
of the same sort, any other nation in the 
wide world has to offer. 

This statement is not solicited, but if it 
can make emigrants understand and ap- 
preciate what U. S. does for them, you are 
welcome to publish it (in any and all the 
eighteen languages understood at Ellis 
Island). 

Thanking you all for passed favors, I 
remain, 

Gratefully yours, 


F. M. Lananpp. 


‘ 
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Empties moving West 


NoT sO MANY YEARS AGO, as railroading is 
computed, most of the freight cars going 
West were empties. 

They came East by the thousands, bringing 
precious stores of food and raw material to 
the populous cities. But they took back 
little. For the West was new. The simple 
needs of a scattered people were easily sup- 
plied. 

Then, as steam and steel broke open the 
treasuries of the plains and prairies, came 
the great westward flow of population. 
Towns sprang up and grew to cities. News- 
papers made their appearance. Magazine 
circulation crept westward. Eastern manu- 
factuwers who formerly did business within 
the confines of a single city or state began to 
hear the call of the great West for their 


Ne WeAY ER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND 


products. Pioneers in national merchandis- 
ing saw visions of distribution limited only 
by desire created by the printed word. And 
so national advertising was born. 

As advertising increased, people began to 
realize that they could depend on the printed 
statements of manufacturers whom they had 
never seen and whose plants might be hun- 
dreds of miles away. Each year there were 
fewer and-fewer “‘empties moving West.” 
That advertising is a productive force, con- 
sistently increasing consumption in estab- 
lished markets and actively developing new 
markets, is attested by trafic records. The 
completed figures for 1923 will show a total 
of approximately 461,000,000,000 net ton- 
miles, an increase of 500 per cent in thirty 
years. In this period, growing national trade 
enabled the railroads to build 82,170 miles 
of new trackage—an increase of 46 per cent 
—and notably better their service. 


CHICAGO ~ SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Tye Story oF Oax FLoors” 
from the earliest times to the present day, con- 
tains 24 pages of information and suggestions 
valuable to home builders, and those about to 
modernize their present homes. 


Sent free and post. 
paid upon request 


For your floors 


Suggestions in Color 
sent FREE 


This unusual book tells you how to modern- 
ize and beautify your home. It contains 
plates of the new color finishes which will 
harmonize oak floors with walls, hangings, 
and rugs, and make each room individual. 
Think of the decorative. possibilities of 
“‘weathered’’ finish in the library, in con- 
nection with book cases and paneling; of 
‘“‘gray’’ in the living room or dining room; 
of ‘‘forest green’’ in the enclosed sun-porch 
—every room distinctive, original, and har- 
monious, You do not have to build to 
enjoy these advantages, 


Lay 3% inch oak flooring 


right over your present soft- 
wood floors, at a cost less 
than new rugs or carpets. 
Your new floors will be as 
permanent and beautiful as 
if oak had been laid origin- | 
ally. Oak floors save house- 
work; they are sanitary, 
never need to be replaced, 
and grow more valuable 
with time. 

Write us about your 
floor problems. We 
will help you, without 
obligation. Mail the , 
coupon below today 


Oak FLooRING BuREAU 
1033 Ashland Block 
Chicago 


CONSULT AN ARCHITECT 
BEFORE BUILDING 


N. 
Oak FLOORING BuREAU EVERLASTING BEAUTY 
1033 Ashland Block,Chicago 


Please send me your free, illustrated book 
“The Story of OAK FLoors, 


Nanie 
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ERE men act as ‘‘city managers” at 

various points north, east, south and 
west throughout the country, but a wo- 
man, it appears, has the distinction of being 
the only city manager responsible for the 
making of the city which she manages. 
R. E. Barrett, and her 
Her unusual 


says 


Her name is Mrs, 
city is Warrenton, Oregon. 
story began thirty-five years ago, 
Mayme Ober Peak, writing in the Boston 
Globe, when the ‘‘rolling prairies of Spink 


and the first white child born 
“‘opened her eyes in the 
erude sod house which was home.” She 
named Rose EH. Tyler—after the 
Her biographer continues: 


wild roses,” 
in the county 


was 
prairie roses. 


There were no newspapers to announce 
her birth. The nearest railroad was a 
hundred and eighty miles away—eight 
days by ox-team. 

But the news of little Rose’s coming 
traveled like the wind. By the time she was 
a week old, thousands of Indians were 
camped around the Tyler home, curious to 
see the first white baby. The Indian 
women intoned mysterious prophesies as 
they measured her tiny feet with their 
fingers, and beaded her enough moccasins 
to last several lifetimes. 

That was thirty-five years ago. Since 
then Rose Tyler’s feet have carried her a 
long way from the little sod house and the 
bed of roses. To-day, as Mrs. R. E. Bar- 
rett (she prefers the initials, as she says 
the name ‘‘ Rose”’ never suited her), she is 
the manager of a growing port city—War- 
renton, Oregon. 

At present writing she is at the Capital 
in the interest of an item in the Rivers and 
Harbors bill for the survey and deepening 
of the Skipanon River, on the port of 
Astoria—Astoria being Warrenton’s twin 
city. 

When interviewed at her Washington 
hotel, Mrs. Barrett proved a_ surprize. 
She was gracious and pretty, with black 
hair and shining black eyes. She wore 
a black velvet gown and _ high-heeled 
suéde pumps. A short string of pearls and 
a bar-pain were her only ornaments. 

She did not look like a woman who could 
handle men and millions; who could take 
a railroad by its middle and make it run 
backward. Her story revealed infinite 
capacity for overcoming obstacles, for 
refusing to recognize defeat when it stared 
her in the face. ‘‘I am nota very religious 
person,” she said, ‘“‘but I know if you do 
your best and have faith, things are bound 
to come out right.”’ 

She was married when she was eighteen 
years old, and went to Portland, Oregon, to 
live. When her marriage turned out badly 
and she was suddenly thrown on her own 
resources, she had absolutely nothing to 
fall back on—and no money. 

What suggested real estate to her, she 
hardly knows, except that she was a 
“daughter of the soil” and had always got 
her living from it. She borrowed $50 from 
a friend. 

“Tt was a little fishing village,” she said, 
“at the mouth of the Columbia River, 
which imprest me as having tremendous 
possibilities. It fronted on the Pacific, and 
was the only fresh-water harbor on the 
Coast. 

“The first day there I walked thirty-five 
miles looking the ground over. I spent 
i several days investigating, and returned 


County, South Dakota, were carpeted in 


A WOMAN WHO MADE A CITY, AND RUNS IT 


to Portland satisfied that a fortune for my- 
self, and others, could be made there. 

“T had $7 left from my borrowed fifty. 
With $5 of it, [rented an office for a month, 
paid a dollar down on necessary furniture, 
and opened a real estate business in Port- 
land—ceapital $1 in cash. 

‘With nothing but that dollar to back 
me, I took an option on a piece of property 
in Warrenton. ‘I believe I can sell real 
estate,’ I told the owner. ‘Give me thirty 
days to find out. A chance is all I ask.’ 

‘On the twenty-ninth day I was about 
to acknowledge I had been erying for the 
moon when it suddenly fell in my lap. 
I sold that piece of land for enough to 
pay for it and make a thousand dollars 
for myself! 

“*‘T was the richest woman in the world. 
No matter how much money I ever have, 
I will never be as rich and as independent 
as I was that day. 

“Tt took me a week to come down to 
earth again. I bought up several other 
pieces of property. I was launched. And 
I was remarkably successful. 

‘“ Things began to break as I had dreamed, 
when along came the war. I knew there 
was no use trying to sell real estate. So I 
took the examination for chauffeur in 
France. But my two. brothers got ahead 
of me. Both were accepted and went 
across, the ban against relatives prohibiting 
my going. 

“With my attention diverted back again 
to Warrenton, I concentrated it on what 
could be done in war-time to build it up. 
In order to build we had to have tonnage. 
The idea occurred to me that the time was 
ripe to go after Montana wheat. Rather 
than ship it a thousand miles to the Eastern 
market, why not route it West, relieving 
the railroad congestion and the farmer, 


1? 


too! 


She went to Great Falls, Montana, and 
presented her suggestion to Railroad Com- 
missioner ‘‘Jack’’ Hall. He took it as a 
joke. However, says her biographer: 


Mrs. Barrett soon convinced him that 
it was not, and when the logic of her argu- 
ment sank in he went out to investigate 
what she had been telling him. He ealled a 
meeting of the Middle Western farmers’ 
cooperative organizations. 

Of a membership of 400,000, thirty-five 
delegates attended, and voted to send a 
representative to Washington to interview 
Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Hoover. 

The Minneapolis people got wind of 
what was happening. They sent oppo- 
sition representatives to Washington, and 
also sent a special train through the North- 
west with press agents and silver-tongued 
orators advocating the St. Lawrence Ship 
Canal. 

Which gave Mrs. Barrett another card 
to play. She went to New York to see the 
New York Waterways Commission. ‘‘ Look 
here,”’ she said, unrolling a neat little map. 
“it is time enough to develop harbors in 
Canada when American harbors are de- 
veloped.’’ She astonished the commis- 
sioners with her facts about Warrenton 
and Astoria port potentialities, with her 
inside knowledge of Western industries, of 
commerce and of freight. 

Three months later things began to 
happen. A 7 per cent. preferential rate 
West was granted on Montana wheat— 
and soon the first car of wheat ever routed 
West was on its way, beginning the steady 
stream of wheat flowing down the Columbia 
River into the Pacific. What no man had 


If You Really 


Your 


— telephone the Chandler dealer to 
place one of the new sedans at her 
disposal. 


Let her learn by using the Traffic 
Transmission—obtainable in no other 
car—that Chandler has made it im- 
possible to clash gears or to fail in any 
attempted speed change. 


Let her learn that its operation is 
so simple and easy that she can drive 
coolly through the thickest traffic and 
take dangerously steep hills without 
the slightest worry. ) 


Let her learn, too,that the silent and 
flawlessly smooth Pikes Peak Motor 
insures absolute power mastery over 
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Only in a Chandler 


do you get 


1. Traffic Trans- 
mission 

2. Pikes Peak 
Motor 


3. Such valyes 
in Sedans 


Want 
Wife to Drive 


every motoring situation — for its 
matchless high gear capacity has made 
Chandler the national performance 
champion. 


She will admire the handsome Fisher 


body with its deep, full toned paint 
finish, its broad, inviting, restful seats, 
its rich upholstery and its unstinted 
excellence of detail. 


Yet with all these exclusive qualities 
of performance and beauty, the new 
Chandler sedans offer complete 
closed car satisfaction at an extra cost 
over open models lower than any 
other builder of quality sixes has ever 
before achieved. 


(The Traffic Transmission is built complete in the Chandler plant under Campbell patents. ) 


Pe eeei5058 | Pane $2095 


“span L745 


All Prices au O. B. Cleveland 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


CHANDLER 


Cee AS It 


CLEVELAND 
Cable Address, ““Chanmotor”’ 
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Good Builc ings Deserve 
Hardware 


IMI 


ae 


: oe S SS 
The Museum of the American Indian, New York 


VERY building that has Good Hardware has a higher 
valuation out of all proportion to the slightly higher 


first cost of Good Hardware. 


Why is this true? Because hardware, although overlooked 
as a minor detail of construction, cannot be overlooked 
after the building is occupied. 


The lock on a.door is the focal point of a door. It is the 
first thing seen and touched. 


Hardware forms the connecting link between the structure 
and you, who use it. It operates and controls all the mov- 
ing parts of the building, 


Good hardware enters into your everyday life as a hundred 
willing servants, unobtrusive, silent, aiding at every turn 
your goings and comings, your ventilation, your comfort, 
convenience and security. 

If you would like to know more about good hardware, write 


for our illustrated booklet “Good Buildings Deserve Good 
Hardware.” 


P Gare CORIBEN ey cone rca 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


The crude abode of the Indians comprehended only the 
bresent. Civilized man plans and builds for the future 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


ever attempted to do was accomplished 
by a lone woman. 

When on March 18, 1923, Mrs. Barrett 
received telegraphic announcement of her 
appointment as city manager of the town 
she had built, she was in Portland. Friends 
ran her down in their private car, and on 
this Mrs. Barrett held a reception. The 
band turned out and the whole town came 
to the railroad siding to welcome the woman 
who but a few years before had walked its 
unpaved streets -with weary feet—one 
dollar in her pocket and a million dollars’ 
worth of faith in her heart. 

Explaining Warrenton’s need for a city 
manager, Mrs. Barrett said there were 
certain political and financial interests 
against the town that kept it from growing: 
‘““And the Mayor and commissioners 
offered me the job because they knew I 
had faith in it and wouldn’t give up when 
things got tough.” 

She appointed five of the leading busi- 
ness men in Warrenton to act as her board 
of directors—at the same salary she is 
receiving, a dollar a year. And cooperat- 
ing with the Board are several committees 
—on housing and building, parks, civic 
improvements, and a river and harbor 
committee. 

“T also have an assistant manager, a 
Warrenton man, who attends to local 
affairs,’’ says Mrs. Barrett. ‘‘ My business 
is to promote the city, get new people to 
live there, and new industries. We have a 
great many outside investors. Nothing 
ean stop us now.”’ 

The event of the week in Warrenton is 
her Sunday morning breakfast—from 9 to 
1. While the pereolator perks and the 
irons turn out erisp brown waffles under 
her skilful manipulation, the citizens drop 
in by the dozen to breakfast with the city 
manager and talk over with her civic 
problems and world happenings. 

On this one day of the week Mrs. Bar- 
rett dismisses her ‘‘help’’ and bosses her 
own establishment. 

She has no children of her own, but 
owns an interest in several hundred be- 
longing to other people. These youngsters 
affectionately call the city boss ‘Aunty 
Rose,’ and all summer long overrun her 
cottage at»Seaside. Which goes to prove 
that all the careers in the world can’t 
change a woman’s nature. She ean fill a 
man’s job, but it takes more than a man’s 
job to fill her life. 


That Will Be Next.—Tur Frat Acent— 
“Of course, you have no children?” 

THE ProspEctTivE Tenant—‘No.” 

F. A.—‘‘Dogs or eats?” 

P. T.—‘No.” 

F. A.—‘“Piano or gramophone?” 

P. T.—‘‘No, but I'll tell you what. I’ve 
got a fountain-pen that squeaks rather, 
every time I use it. Hope you won't 
object to that?”—London Humorist. 


Some Years After.—Zey, the race-horse, 
is said to have been named after Mr. 
Zevely of Teapot Dome fame. Maybe In 
Memoriam was named after Albert B. 
Fall.—Savannah Morning News. 


Noisy Affection—Musicau Director— 
“Quieter—quieter! This passage ‘con 
amore’—with love. You are playing it as 
if you were all married men!””—London 
Humorist. ; 


Ny eRe is there so fine a partner. 

ship as the union of man and 
wife? Joined by the greatest power 
in the world, they face the future se- 
cure in the strength of mutual love and 
understanding. 


There is one very human error which 
may prevent the success of this partner- 
ship. It is the natural but mistaken desire 
of the family man to eliminate discussion 
of finances from his home life. 


The truth is that the partnership of 
marriage requires the same mutual con- 
sideration of money, the same mutual 
regulation of expenditures, the same care- 
ful planning for the future, as a business 
partnership. The man and woman who 
see this truth at the beginning,who set up 
their home life upon the firm foundation 
of business principles, have taken the 
most important step towards permanent 
happiness. 


The selection of appropriate life in- 
surance should be considered seriously by 
both man and wite. Experienced counsel 
should be sought to guide the selection. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAI 


HOME OFFICE 
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And it is in the capacity of guide and 
counselor that you should summon the 
representative of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


Each of this company’s representatives 
is a trained and experienced life insurance 
man. Heis selected with the utmost care, 
and life insurance is his profession. His 
entire life is devoted to the study of its 
uses. Heis prepared to show you many 
forms of protection which you never 
dreamed came within the province of life 
insurance. 


Forexample, the Phoenix Mutual rep- 
resentative will tell you how, through life 
insurance, you may guarantee a monthly 
income for your wife and each of your 
children; how you may secure your 
daughter’sindependence of her husband's 
bank account; how you may provide for 
the cancelation of a mortgage. He will 
demonstrate, from experience, how your 
income may be apportioned to provide 
the protection you need. 

You may call a Phoenix Mutual coun- 
selor without incurring obligation. Why 
not make use of his knowledge now? 


First policy issued 1851 


v0 
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THE FINEST PARTNERSHIP IN THE WORLD 
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CUNNINGHAM 
AMPLIFIER TUBE 
TYPE C 301A 


PATENTED 


Type C-301A 
gives greater 
Power Aniplifi- 
cation with only 
1-4 Amp. Fila- 


Migs RET ES Pa ment Current. 


GG w 
RADIO d TUBES 


For Every Make of Receiving Set 


The famous Cunningham C-301A Amplifier shown above is a 
high vacuum tube designed for use as an amplifier and de- 
tector containing a new Tungsten Filament, the characteris- 
tics of which are long life, low power consumption, low 
operating temperature and greater power amplification than 
any previous amplifier tube. 
: Cunningham Tubes are covered by pat- 
Patent Notices ents dated 2-18-08 and others issued 
and pending. Licensed for amateur, experimental and enter 
NEW CUNNINGHAM TUBE —_— tainment use inradio com- 
PRICES NOW IN EFFECT munication. Any other 
C-301A--5 Volts 1-4 amp. use will be an infringe- 
Filament - - - ~- $5.00 ment. 
- mp. The care and operation 
Dry Battery Det. & Amp. 5.00 of each model of Receiv- 
C-300--5 Volts Gas Content ing, Tube is fully ex- 
Detector = - - = 6. plained _in our new 40- 
C-11--1.1 Volts .25 amp. page “*Radio Tube Data 
Dry Battery Det. & Amp. Book.’’ Copies may be 
Special Base -  - - 5.00 obtained by sending ten 
C-12--Similar to C-11 with cents_in stamps _to our 
standard base ~ - . San Francisco office. 


10 
r 
26 : 
Home Office: 
York 


182 Second St. 154 West Lake St. 30 Church St. 
jicago 


5,0! 
San Francisco Ch New 


Those who have crossed before 
choose their ship with care. 


& 


VN accommodations and in service 

the de luxe steamers Resolute, 
Reliance, Albert Ballin, Deutschland 
commend themselves to the most dis- 
criminating. The splendid one-class 
cabin steamers Cleveland, Hansa, 
Thuringia, Westphalia, Mount Clay 
offer appreciated economies without 
sacrifice of comfort. Frequent sailings 


from New York to Cherbourg, South- 


ampton, Hamburg, with excellent rail 
connection to all parts of Europe. 


& 


For full sailing schedule and descr ip- 
tive booklet E D apply to 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 
171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
230 California Street, San Francisco 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 
(HARRIMAN LINE) 


joint service with 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


, besides, to 
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SPORTS vy AND v ATHLETICS 


IS DANCING. BETTER EXERCISE THAN GOLF? 
LEVELAND MOFFETT, the magazine ] since the war. He proceeds, possibly to 


writer and 


it is, and he advances not only his own 


experience, but a 
wealth of argument 
prove 
that every day, and 
in every way, golf 
ean not compare, at 
least as ‘‘an ideal 
conditioning exer- 
cise fo: those above 
fifty,’ with “tripping 
the light fox-trot- 
ting toe.’”’ Younger 
men don’t need, it 
appears, to be told 
of the benefits of 
dancing, but older 
ones do. Mr. Mof- 
fett, whose abilities, 
both as investigator 
and writer, 
been revealed wher- 


have 


ever magazines are 
read, devotes sev- 
eral pages of logic 
in the current issue 
of Strength, New 
York, to proving his 
revolutionary thesis. 
He begins by say- 
ing that he has 
been an enthusiastic 
golfer for eighteen 
years, and is one 
still—even tho he 
has somewhat neg- 


lected the game 


investigator, 


Illustrations by Lucile Patterson Marsh, in ‘‘Strength”’ 
EVERYBODY CAN DO IT 
Dancing is good both for those who are under 
and over weight. In fact, asserts a new exegete 
of this indoor sport, it will do nearly anything 
except grow hair on a bald head. 


says that | indicate that he isn’t prejudiced: 


I know the joy of ‘a long, low drive, 


straight down the 
eourse, the thrill 
of a neatly lofted 
mashie shot that 
just gets over some 
brutal chasm and, 
backward spinning, 
lands safely on the 
green. I know the 
despair that fills a 
golfer’s soul on bad 
days when he tops 
and slices and can 
not keep his eye on 
the ball, when he 
misses short putts 
that lose the mateh, 
and otherwise dis- 
graces himself. I 
have played in the 
eighties on occa- 
sions; usually in the 
nineties. On the 
whole, I can look 
impartially at this 
question of the com- 
parative merits of 
these two forms of 
exercise — golf and 
dancing. 

Good golfers are 
apt to regard danc- 
ing with contemp- 
tuous indifference; 
they much prefer 
bridge and the hilar- 
ity of a group of 
good fellows in the 
café to the insipid 
waltzing and fox- 
trotting with the 
ladies—say on Sat- 
urday-night occa- 
sions at the country 


THE GOLFER GRIM BUCKING A LONESOME BUNKER 


Contrast this picture of misfortune, so frequently seen on the links, with the happy couple shown 
above, suggests Mr. Moffett, and realize where true health and happiness lie. 
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New 
Quiet 
12 


Othe New Quiet 12 Wins 


Six continents hail the extraordinary success of this latest Rem- 
ington model. In thousands of offices the first trial machine has 
been followed by installation after installation of New Quiet 12’s. 
Every day it is making new Remington users—so decisive are its 
many superiorities. 


Its natural touch and its exceptional responsiveness are a reve- 
lation in swift and easy operation. And the beauty ofits writing is an 
advantage to every owner, and a source of pride to every typist. 


Every operator should try this new machine—in the interest 
of her employer, and in justice to herself. 


The New Quiet 12 costs no more than the ordinary type- 
writer. Easy payment terms, if desired. 

There is a Remington man at your call who will gladly demon- 
strate the New Quiet 12 im your office, without obligation on 
your part. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 


Remington 


STANDARD SINCE THE INVENTION OF THE WRITING MACHINE 


Webelievewemake 
the best typewriter 
ribbon in the world 
—and its name is 


PARAGON 


or 
Or 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


club. They consider dancing a waste 
of time. They hate the bother of dress- 
ing. They despise the chatter. Besides, 
they are usually heavy-footed mortals, 
lacking both the skill to dance and the 
willingness to learn. Whatever they may 
have known about this graceful art, they 
have long since forgotten. Dancing is 
for kids, not for serious men, they grumble. 

I admit I shared this opinion for years 
until a sudden breakdown in health when 
I was approaching fifty led me to a different 
attitude, and what I have to say now about 
dancing is intended chiefly for older men, 
as showing the benefits that may be had 
through ballroom or dance-hall activities, 
as contrasted with those of the golf course. 

In the first place, if it is conceded that 
men of fifty need regular exercise (and 
who ean deny this, in view of the alarming 
increase of preventable diseases—heart 
trouble, kidney trouble, digestive trouble 
ete.?), then there is no question that dane- 
ing offers one point of superiority. It may 
be practised throughout the whole year, 
whereas in most of our Gities golf is not 
possible during winter and early spring. 
Most golfers do their golfing between 
May and November, and lay aside their 
clubs for the other five months. Five 
months without regular exercise is a long 
time. 

I know that the golf I played (an average 
amount) was not sufficient to keep me in 
good condition. I was conscious at the 
period referred to of bodily deterioration 
and the urgent need of some kind of 
physical building up. But what? I 
visited White Plains and picked up wisdom 
from my friend Billy Muldoon, but I 
lacked the energy to face his Spartan 
régime. I spent a week in Dr. Kellogg’s 
sanitarium at Battle Creek, and picked 
up more wisdom, cutting down greatly on 
my meat intake. I tried Walter Camp’s 
setting-up exercises. I went hiking with 
Jim Hocking at five miles an hour over the 
hills of Westchester County. I absorbed 
some Oriental lore in a circle of inspired 
devotees, and learned to do abdominal 
bending exercises, to breathe deeply, to 
stand on my head. Also, I began to 
practice abstemiousness. 

Alas! nothing availed much. I was still 
short-winded, easily distrest by food, easily 
fatigued, and above all, subject to alarming 
attacks of intermittent heart or very rapid 
heart that made me think I was going to 
die. I am convinced that I came near to 
dying more than once. Several times these 
attacks came while I was playing golf, 
and compelled me to lie down on the ground 
in sheer weakness and terror. I remem- 
ber once getting up feebly and inventing 
a little game that I played with myself 
to decide whether I was going to live or 
not. I would take a jigger and pitch 
twenty golf balls at my cap, fifty feet 
away, and if three of these stopt within 
two feet of the cap that meant I was going 
to die. This amused me and got me over 
the crisis. : 

But these attacks continued. Many 
times in the street I have stopt, under such 
a sense of imminent peril that I could feel 
my lips getting white, and, leaning against 
a wall or a fence, have weakly scrawled 
my name and address on some scrap of 
paper with a few words meant to be my 


last will and testament! Many times! 


Also I suffered these attacks in the morn- 


ing before I was drest, and would send 


eC 


frantically for a doctor, gulping down 
swallows of rye whisky and listening to my 
fluttering, faltering heart while I waited. 


The doctors never did him any good, he 
Says, except to jolly him along. They 
never found anything particularly wrong 
with him. His heart was sound. They 
told him, he continues, that: 


_I must eat simple food, lead a regular 
life with plenty of rest, play golf twice 
a week, and stop worrying. Huh! The 
old obvious stuff! 

And dancing changed all this; at least 
during the period since 1918 when I yielded 
to ballroom and dance-hall allurements, 
I have been practically free from these 
distressing symptoms and have not suffered 
one of my old heart panies for several years. 

When I first began dancing I would find 
myself out of breath after waltzing for two 
or three minutes, quite unable to go on 
and obliged to rest for a time before my 
heart would come down to a normal action. 
By perseverance, however, I found my 
wind getting better, and after a few weeks 
I was able to continue dancing for fifteen 
or twenty minutes at a stretch, then grad- 
ually for three-quarters of an hour and 
beyond it. Within a year I could dance 
continuously for eight or nine dances with- 
out fatigue or any feeling of shortness of 
breath, say for an hour and a half, and now 
I have no difficulty in dancing through the 
greater part of an evening with the same 
zest that younger men feel. I have 
reached a point where I need regular danc- 
ing almost as much as regular resting or 
regular eating. Dancing has become an 
essential and pleasurable part of my daily 
life. 

Here is another great argument in favor 
of dancing, as compared with other forms 
of exercise, that men really like it; they 
become quite keen about dancing, whereas 
they easily resign themselves to giving up 
riding, swimming, tennis, bowling, or even 
golf, for a few weeks or months. Once 
a man has formed the habit of dancing 
and learned to dance well, that is, grace- 
fully and with appreciation of musical 
rhythm, he is reluctant to forego this en- 
joyment, he really cares about it, some- 
what as the average citizen cares about his 
morning paper or his automobile. 

Another important point for the average 
hardworking citizen is the question of 
time. I am putting it conservatively to 
say that a séance of golf takes three times 
‘as long as one of dancing. Golf courses 
are half an hour away from business cen- 
ters; whereas dancing-places are usually 
accessible, say ten or fifteen minutes from 
a man’s office. Furthermore, the golfer 
must spend an extra half-hour at the club- 
house in changing his clothes, while the 
dancer can begin his waltzing or fox-trot- 
ting as soon as he arrives. Altogether, 
a golf outing means at least half a day 
away from the office, as against an hour 
or two for the rival diversion (I am speaking 
of large cities where there is afternoon 
dancing), and in any event a man can dance 
as much as he pleases in the evening, which 
is not possible in the other case. It is 
obvious then, that as far as time goes, 
there is no argument—and dancing wins. 

Another point in favor of dancing is its 
inexpensiveness. The cost of playing golf 
puts this sport beyond the reach of millions 
of citizens. The initiation fee alone in any 
desirable golf club is at least $100 and 
often amounts to two or three times that 
amount, while many of our smarter and 
more exclusive clubs require from $500. to 
$1,000 as an initiation fee. In addition 
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JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
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MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 0/1" STREET 
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$300 and UP 
lo the 


ORIENT 


F you are consider- 

ing a trip to the 
Orient, send the cou- 
pon below and learn 
how quickly and in- 
expensively you can 
go. Investigate today 
the luxurious “Presi- 
dent” ships, the won- 
ders of the Orient and 
cost of tours. The 
round trip can now 
be made in six weeks. 
Minimum fare $600. 


Your dreams of the Orient 
can now come true. Send 
in the coupon now—today. 
Find out about these great 
U.S.Government ships, op- 
erated by Admiral Oriental 
Line on the “Short Route” 
from Seattle and the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co. over 
“Sunshine Belt” via Hono- 
lulu from San Francisco. 
Ports of call: Yokohama, 
Kobe,Shanghai,Hong Kong, 
Manila. 


Admiral Oriental Line 


L. C. Smith Building . Seattle, Wash. 
17 State Street. “{°4* . New York City 
112 West AdamsStreet .  ., Chicago 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


508 California Street..- San Francisco, Cal/ 
_ 10°Hanover Square. - New York City, . 
| 503 South Spring'Street - Los Angeles,Cal. ” 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


\ Send the Coupon for Free Literature | 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Info. Bureau H2413 Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts, I am con- 
sidering a trip to the Orient 


From Seattle 0. 
From San Francisco “1. 


Name 


Address 
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to which there are annual dues of $100 
or so, and weekly expenses for caddies, 
golf-balls, care of clubs, locker charges, ete., 
without counting transportation back and 
| forth that may easily amount to $15 or 
$20. Golf balls alone cost $9 a dozen, 
and every new club costs several dollars 
more. Besides, there is the matter of a 
golf costume. 


| On the other hand, says Mr. Moffett, if 
a man is content with middle-class dancing- 
places of entire respectability, that offer 
| an excellent dancing floor and good music: 


i 


He can enjoy this pastime three or four 
| times a week for the mere cost of the golf- 
balls he would probably lose in the same 
| period. Of course, one might get exercise 

at no expense at all by walking or chopping 
| wood, but here the element of pleasure 
comes in; exercise is not cheap at any 
price, if it is a bore: No doubt there are 
a few expert hikers, like my friend Jim 
Hocking, who find delight in their re- 
markable performances, but most of us, 
I think, regard walking as a mere necessity 
that gives small exhilaration, and half the 
value of exercise depends upon the pleasure 
one finds in it. Thus the hunter who toils 
over mountains or through marshes does 
this because he likes it; the fisherman fishes 
because he likes it. But it is impossible 
to go hunting or fishing three or four times 
a week, and a man must take exercise 
frequently and regularly in order to get 
good from it. I maintain that dancing is 
the cheapest form of exercise that is easily 
available and really agreeable to the aver- 
age person. 

‘As to the actual exercise value of these 
two sports, each one has its good points; 
but I believe that most persons who have 
tried both will agree that one can get as 
thorough a physical stirring up in an hour 
and a half of vigorous dancing as he can 
get in a whole half-day of golfing. After 
all, golfing is largely a matter of trudging 
along in a leisurely way over four or five 
miles of rolling ground. It is a deliberate 
exercise. A man does it while smoking 
his pipe and looking about at the scenery, 
without any particular tingling effort. 
It is true there is excellent value in the 
swinging of golf-clubs, which involves a 
twisting of the body and a valuable use 
of arms and wrist; but if any one imagines 
that dancing offers no exercise for the arms 
let him try steering a 170-pound widow 
through the intricacies of a crowded fox- 
trot. 

A further point is that the golfer, except 
in hot weather, is rarely thrown into a 
perspiration, which is one of the desirable 
results of exercise, since it is through the 
aroused action of the skin that bodily 
poisons are eliminated. But I defy any- 
one to dance continuously for an hour and 
a half without having his sweat. glands 
stimulated into healthful action. It should 
be remembered that dancing is done on the 
toes and involves a constant lifting of the 
whole body, say 150 pounds or more; 
whereas a golfer walks flat on his feet, 
which makes a great difference in the load 
borne by the muscles. It is this constant 
lifting of the whole body that produces 
| abundant perspiration. 


Let us consider, suggests Mr. Moffett, 
the arguments against dancing, especially 
from the standpoint of older men: 


It is a frivolous diversion, something 
that young people may indulge in, but not 
those who have reached the age of discre- 
tion. It would injure the reputation of an 
older man to be seen skipping about on 
a dancing-floor. Besides, no woman 
would want to dance with him, that is, 
no reasonably attractive woman. And 
anyway a man of fifty or upward could 
not learn the modern steps. He would 
feel like a fool, and would look it. His 
joints would creak. He would get out of 
breath. No, the thing is impossible. 

Impossible or not, it is happening every 
day all over the world. Dancing men of 
a certain age are as much in evidence as 
flappers—an encouraging sign of the times. 
While I was in California last year I met 
one of the best dancers at the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club, a man who followed the 
dinner dances assiduously and always 
seemed to have happy-faced partners. 
And I discovered that, in spite of his slender 
figure and youthful enthusiasm, he was 
really 63, altho he did not look it. And 
there recently died in England, at the age 
of 75, a distinguished statesman, a man of 
social prominence, whose favorite recrea- 
tion was said to be dancing. This did 
not interfere with his statesmanship, and 
undoubtedly prolonged his life. 

As to the difficulty of learning or re- 
learning to dance, say for a man of fifty, 
it is certain that any person who is willing 
to take the trouble and has two legs to 
walk on and an average sense of musical 
rhythm can learn to dance. There is not 
the slightest mystery about it. It is no 
more difficult than learning to swim or to 
ride a horse or to play billiards. And it 
should be noted that women will gladly 
accept the invitation of older men on condi- 
tion that the latter dance well. Women 
enjoy dancing for its own sake, as is shown 
by the fact that they often dance together, 
a thing that men never do. 

As to the fear that older men may be 
harmed in their dignity or reputation by 
the frivolity of dancing, there is absolutely 
nothing in this. Young people get used 
to their presence on the floor, just as they 
get used to the presence of older men on 
a golf course, and soon think nothing about 
it, except that Mr. So-and-So is a good 
sport who does not take himself too 
seriously. No one thinks less of John D. 
Rockefeller because he plays golf after 
seventy, or of William Muldoon because 
he rides horseback after seventy; and if 
these two were to take up dancing in ad- 
dition to their other accomplishments, 
the general verdict would be simply one of 
amused approval. There are many things 
more foolish than dancing that older men 
do; for example, eating and drinking too 
much, or gambling in the stock market. 

Many older men who are beginning to 
regard life as a dreary affair from which 
they have exhausted all possibilities for 
new interests or sensations, would be 
surprized to tind themselves years younger 
in health and spirits after a single year of 
dancing. It is extraordinary what a dif- 
ference it makes to a person if he or she 
knows that a certain part of the day will be 
given over to something that is really 
enjoyable, not just to duty and tire- 
some routine. Dancing makes people live 
longer because they have something to 
live for. 

It should be emphasized, however, that 
the physical benefits of dancing will be 
much less than they might be if a person 
fails to live properly in other respects. 
Men or women who are overweight, who 
habitually eat more than they should, will 
not find the pleasure or advantage in 
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Fortunate are the children who grow up 
in California! More fortunate are babies 
born in California! California babies con 
sistently weigh more and grow taller than 
other babies. 

Of the twelve cities in the United States 
having lowest infant mortality rates,srx are 
in California. The American Child Hy- 
giene Association discovered this in its 
compilation of statistics covering the coun- 
try. Children havea better chance of living 
to maturity in the Golden State. And the 
same climate which induces crops, fruits, 
trees and flowers to record growth— in- 
duces your children to their best stature 
and to robust health. 

Children can live outdoors the year 
round in California. They breathe clean air, 
eat fresh fruits and green produce from 
year-round gardens. The average California 
community is free from soot and smoke, 
and never experiences at any temperature 
—winter or summer—enervating humidity. 


Unexcelled Schools 


Then there are California’s splendid 
schools, as efficient and modern as they are 
architecturally beautiful. The Russell Sage 
Foundation states that California shares 
first honors with venerable Massachusetts 
in school efficiency, California the Youth- 
ful—already the peer of sages in education! 

California has seventeen junior colleges, 
where boys and girls may take the first two 
years of college work without leaving 
home. Not long ago, San Francisco voted a 
$12,000,000 bond issue to extend an already 
good public school system. In rural com- 
munities there are schools as splendidly 


jor a better 
beginning 


and completely equipped as most colleges. 
Rural school children are taken to school 
and home again in school buses that glide 
comfortably over California’s fine paved 
highways every school day of the year. 


Physical Excellence 


Nor are scholastics and efficiency all 
California schools may claim. The physical 
side of the child’s life is not forgotten. And 
his training manifests itself when he goes 
to the university. California men and wo- 
men are physically excellent, as champion- 
ship teams and athletes attest. California 
has among her various colleges and uni- 
versities, the second largest university in 
the world. Your child has a better begin- 
ning in California by virtue of health and 
an unexcelled educational system. Schools 
here take on new interest for children. 


Father and Mother 


But California's fine points are not alone 
for children. They embrace every phase of 
happy earning and living. Here father and 
mother may enjoy a new beginning. They 


Ae 
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MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 


may come to California prepared to settle , 
forever. It matters hot father’s trade or pro- 
fession. A reasonable stake will most likely 
launch him more profitably in California— 
with an era of growth and a vista of hap- 
piness in the years ahead. 

California’s per capita wealth is 39% 
greater than the Nation’s. Every second 
person in the Golden State has a savings ac- 
count. In the United States as a whole only 
every tenth person has a savings account. 

There is an invigorating cheeriness and 
freshness to California’s climate that makes 
you. feel like new. Here you may take up 
the work you do best, and be happier doing 
it. Here you may live surrounded by the 
beauties of nature, while you earn. There 
are city, suburban, and country sites of 
every description, all of them participating 
in the blessings of mild winters and gentle 
summers. California will win you, too. 


Come to San Francisco 


Come to San Francisco, the headquarters 
of Californians Inc., a non-profit organiza- 
tion of citizens and institutions interested 
in the sound development of the state. 
Some of the most beautiful suburban dis- 
tricts in California adjoin this great port, 
the metropolis and trading center of the 
Great Valley and of the many garden val- 
leys of the Coast Range. 

Californians Inc. will give you every 
possible assistance when you arrive, and 
aid you in planning your trips or choosing 
your home. Mail the coupon today for the 
illustrated, free booklet, “ California, Where 
Life is Better.” Every statement in it is au- 
thoritative;it tellsa story you should know. 


MY Californians Inc 


\ Headquarters 
~— SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, RooM 507 


Cc aioe Please send me“California, Where Life ts Better” 
Z\ wie pete 


<NName 
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RIDE® 


_Skyland Nails 
Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Go out to Glacier National Park this summer and 
know the joy of playing atop the Rockies. 


This is a land of fun in the open—keen, healthful 
enjoyment every minute. Do as you please when you 
please. If you do not careto ride horseback, tour over 
in comfortable motor busses— 
or hike. Modern hotels and rustic chalet camps in- 
sure restful comfort and good meals. 


All expense tours of one to seven days or longer 


if desired. 


Visit Pacific Northwest 


Through trains from Chicago and Kansas City via Burlingtor: 
Route—Great Northern Railway (Main line) to Glacier Park 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. En route to » The Pacific 
Northwest, Alaska or California, visit Lake Chelan. Rainie- and * 
Crater Lake National Parks. 


For freeinformation or booklets apply any ticket or 
tourist agent or offices Great Northern Railway 


226 W. AdamsSt. Chicago, Ill. | Longacre Bldg., NewYork, N.Y. 


708 Empire Building 516 Railway Exchange 
Pittsburgh. Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Low Fares via 


See America 
FIRST 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Route of the Oriental Limited 
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dancing that come to those who practise 
abstemiousness. 


Every one knows, the writer observes, 
that it is a crime to be fat, but it is doubly 
a erime for a dancing person to be fat. He 
goes on: 


The first law of dancing as of self-respect 
calls for bodily proportions of reasonable 
slenderness, and it may be said for the 
comfort of unfortunate fat persons that 
there is no exercise better suited for re- 
ducing than regular dancing, say, three 
or four times a week. I myself by means 
of regular dancing and habits of abste- 
miousness brought my weight down from 
188 pounds (with my clothes on) to 168 
pounds, where it now is, easily and grad- 
ually. 

Golf courses are silent, serious places 
where men in heavy boots plod along 
grimly with set faces. Nobody is supposed 
to talk on a golf course, as every Scotech- 
man knows, and there will come long 
stretches without a word, save for some 
savage outburst when a man tries vainly 
to get out of abunker. You will find more 
smiles and joyous faces in a single danee- 
hall than on a hundred golf courses. Try 
it, Mr. Glum Citizen. Forget your cares 
some gay evening and dance through the 
mazes of a Paul Jones with a sympathetic 
lady, then look at yourself in the glass 
when it is over and observe the transforma- 
tion. Note the bright eyes, the pink 
cheeks, the gladness spreading over your 
countenance. Dancing will make you see 
life in truer perspective. 


WHICH IS THE BIGGER OF THE TWO 
“BIG LEAGUES”? 


N announcement that ‘‘the supremacy 

of the American League is now 
restored,”’ recalls a baseball writer, ap- 
peared shortly after the Giants lost the 


_World’s Championship last fall, and no- 


body, it seems, ever went to any great 


» 


HOW THE TWO BIG LEAGUES COMPARED IN 
BATTING IN 1923 
Total 


League A.B, Hits 2B 8B. H.R Bases Ave 


National 43,216 12.348 1,912 588 538 17,050 286 
American 42,068 11,876 2.010 554 441 16317 282 


HOW THE TWO BIG LEAGUES COMPARED IN BASE 
RUNNING 
Stolen 
ases 


National 5987 9824 
American 5,887 741 


League Runs 


HOW THE TWO BIG LEAGUES COMPARED IN 
FIELDING 


League Put Outs Assists Errors Ave 


National .... 33,167 15,879 1,737 
American... 33.024 15,587 1,600 ‘oe 


Jength to deny that such was the case. The 
announcement was issued shortly after a 
meeting ‘‘of several of the American League 
magnates,” continues the writer, “met to 
eelebrate their new won triumph.”” The 
statement was undoubtedly sincere, be- 
lieves the critic, F. C. Lane, writing in 
Baseball (New York), since, as he believes, 
“no one is more earnest, or more biased, 
than a Big League owner.” But, just the | 


same, says Mr. Lane, that announcement 
didn’t represent solid facts. As a matter of 
pure, unprejudiced fact, he continues, the 
two major circuits are seldom far from an 
equality in player strength, no matter 
what evidence the World Series may give. 
By way of beginning his examination into 
the relative strength of the two big leagues, 
Mr. Lane deposes that: ‘The strength of 
a league, as of a club, is exprest in offensive 
power and defensive skill. Offensive power 
divides readily into batting and _ base- 
running, the latter including the all- 
important department of run-scoring. 
Defensive skill also readily divides into 
two parts, pitching and fielding. Of these 
two, pitching is unquestionably the more 
important.” : 
Suppose, suggests Mr. Lane, we now 
examine the two big circuits point by point, 
beginning with batting. He writes: 


The American League hitters went to 
bat 42,068 times during the season and 
made a total of 11,876 hits. This gives 
the American League a grand batting 
average of slightly more than .282. Na- 
tional Leaguers went to bat 43,216 times 
and made 12,348 hits for a grand batting 
average of slightly under .286. Upon this 
basis it appears, therefore, that the 
National League out-hit the American 
League throughout the season of 1923 by a 
margin of nearly four batting points. 

Batting averages, however, are not the 
only things to be considered. The Base- 
ball Magazine has repeatedly pointed out 
the importances of long hits as well as 
frequent hits. To be sure, the batting 
averages, as exprest at present, give no 
more credit for a home-run than for a 
scratch single. To that extent they are 
inaccurate and inconclusive. However, 
information on these important depart- 
ments of batting can be obtained else- 
where in the records. 

For example, it appears that the Ameri- 
- can League hitters made 2,010 two-base 
hits. National Leaguers made 1912. 
This is a margin of nearly 5 per cent. in 
favor of the American League. 
baggers, however, the National League 
excelled by a score of 588 to 554. Further- 
more, the National League showed a clean- 
cut superiority in home-runs. American 
Leaguers rapped out 441 circuit clouts; 
National Leaguers 538, almost 100 home- 
runs more than their powerful rival. 


These contradictory items, suggests Mr. 
Lane, are best cleared up by a reference to 
the total bases made by each of the big 
leagues. The American was responsible 
for 16,317 total bases, the National for 
17,050, a considerable margin in favor of 
the National League. The writer argues: 


It thus appears that during the past 
season the National League not only out- 
hit the American League by several 
batting points, but was also the heavier 
hitting cireuit of the two. Surely, these 
figures do not disclose any superiority of 
American League batting. On the other 
hand, they plainly suggest a slight, tho 
obvious, advantage in favor of the Na- 
tional League. 

The examination of individual records, 
tho not so conclusive, has a certain inter- 
est. For example, Harry Heilmann, 
champion, hitter of the American League, 
hung up an average of .403. Rogers 


In three- 
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A New — 
Service to 21 World Ports 


Uniform accommodations on Seven Sister Steamships—Presi- 

dent Ships — Optional Stop-overs — Regular Fortnightly 

Schedules. The finest interport and Round the World Service 
now available to all travelers. 


Si the strange sights 
and rare beauties of 
the world. Go around 
the globe, or visit selected 
lands. Here is the new serv- 
ice with advantages never 


before offered to travelers. 


It is in fact five services in 
one — Intercoastal — Trans- 
Pacific—Orient-European— 
Trans-Atlantic—Round the 
World. And all made avail- 
able by seven sister steam- 
ships, sailing on regular 
fortnightly schedules. 


See Havana and the 
Panama Canal in this luxu- 
rious way. Visit Hawaii 
with its unbelievably 
beautiful coloring and its 
veritable lake of fire, the 
Volcano Kilauea. 


Go to Kobe, from which you 
may visit Osaka, the commer- 
cial center of Japan; or Yoko- 
hama and Tokio, where you will 
see the amazing rebuilding of 
fire stricken cities. 

Shanghai and Hong Kong 
open up China, giving you the 
queer contrast of modern busi- 
ness life with the ancient civili- 
zation of the Chinese. The new 
borders the old in a most inter- 
esting way. 

Continue then, if you like, 
around the world, seeing always 
the life and activities of other 
peoples and other lands—Philip- 
‘pines, Straits Settlements, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France. 

At any port which particu- 
larly intrigues you, remain for 
two weeks or longer, know- 
ing that every fortnight 
another great Dollar ship ' 


will arrive to carry you on your 
way in exactly the same comfort 
in which you started. They are 
speedy, dependable ships—have 
been commissioned by the U. S. 
Government to carry U. S. mail. 


If your time is limited, you 
may speedily complete the cir- 
cuit of the globe—110 days by 
remaining aboard the same ship. 
Thus you will see 21 important 
and interesting world ports, hav- 
ing sufficient time at each to 
make short trips to the interior. 


While you are in port (except 
for the week at New York) your 
ship is your hotel without extra 
cost. But the optional stop-over 
privilege means leisurely travel 
in a way that no other service 
provides. Stop where you like 
as long as you wish to stay. 

And, surprising as it may 
seem, the entire trip around the 
world on these palatial ships 
costs about the same as your 
ordinary home expenses. 

Write now for complete infor- 
mation relative to this trip you 
have always wanted to take. 
Mail the coupon. Or call the 
Dollar Steamship Line office or 
any local ticket or tourist agent. 

Plan now for this greatest of 
all trips which the new Dollar 
Line service makes available for 
the first time under ideal con- 
ditions. 


A TIMI 
Sis 
Ly 


Hues Mackunztm, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
; Dollar Steamship Tine, Dept. M-208, 
jan Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sir: 
jport and Round the World Service 
the Dollar Steamship Line. ~ 
Wiese atid Nowes-s bossance a. ote 
ria City ah tiieteah See seresiae State... 
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Please send me complete» 
information relative to the new Inter- 
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NG TOO far away—and 
accessible by water, rail 
and motor trail is a wonder- 
land perhaps new to you — 


Oregon, the summer play- 
ground of America. 


Come this year and spend a 
week, a month, climbing its 
mountain ranges, looking deep 
into glaciers on its perpetual 
snow peaks, exploring its caves 
and canyons, winding through 
great evergreen forests, camp- 
ing in spots you have only 
dreamed of, fishing its mighty 
lakes and rivers, enjoying the 
beaches and ocean, driving 
over its far reaching paved 
highways. 


Oregon Offers Opportunities 


You may come to play, but de- 
cide to remain and grow up or stay 
young, where the climate is always 
healthful and invigorating—where 
commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural development is yet in its 
infancy—where social and home 
life is as you would plan it. 


If you come by motor, the most 
direct western routes lead to Ore- 
gon; if by rail, or water, you have 
many choices. Portland, the met- 
ropolis of the State, invites you to 
Oregon in “The Pacific North- 
west." 


For information on any subject, 
address Bureau I 


Portland Chamber of Commerce 


Portland, Oregon 
L.D.1 


near Portlan 


LUMBIA RIVER, 
HIGHWAY, - i 
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Hornsby, the real champion in the Na- 
tional circuit, batted for .384. The Amer- 
ican League fans can console themselves 
with the thought that the batting champion 
of the major leagues wears an American 
uniform. 

The records also disclose the fact that 
two American Leaguers hit over .400 while 
thirty-eight in all hit .300 or better. 

Two National Leaguers also hit over 
.400, but they didn’t take part in games 
enough to entitle them to the champion- 
ship. No fewer than forty-five National 
League batters hit for .3800 or better. 
Hence it appears that :300 hitters were 
somewhat more common in the National 
than the American League last year. 

The batting averages of individual clubs 
are illuminating, tho inconclusive, so far 
as evidence is concerned. Cleveland led 
both circuits with the remarkable batting 
average of .301. The Giants swung the 
heaviest bats for the National League 
with an average of .295. But the National 
League clubs, tho they failed to rise to such 
heights as individual American League 
clubs, also failed to slump so far in the 
records. For the weakest-hitting National 
League club hung up an average of .273, 
while the Red Sox, the weak sisters in 
American-League batting, hit for only 
.261. These figures, taken in the aggregate, 
clearly show that batting in the two big 
leagues was as nearly on a par as any one 
could reasonably expect. But they also 
show that the National League did main- 
tain a slight superiority at bat. 


““How did the two big leagues,’’ asks Mr. 
Lane, ‘‘compare in the second division .of 
offensive strength, namely, base-running?”’ 
He comments: 


Base-running disclosed its presence 
mainly in two columns of the official 
records, base-stealing and runs scored. 
Of these, “‘runs scored’’ is much more im- 
portant. 

Last year American-League ball players 
stole 471 bases. National Leaguers stole 
824, This is a considerable margin in favor 
of the National League. 

The figures also disclose the fact that 
American Leaguers scored 5,887 runs, 
National Leaguers, 5,987. This is a differ- 
ence of just 100 runs in favor of the Na- 
tional League. There is not much nourish- 
ment in either of these figures for American 
League partizans. 

The work of individual stars is interest- 
ing. Eddie Collins, the veteran but still 
brilliant base stealer of the American 
League, led all competitors on the paths 
with 49 clean steals. Max Carey, greatest 
of all base stealers, led the National with 
51. The American League showed just 
four players who stole 20 or more bases, a 
melancholy evidence of the decline’of the 
stolen base. The National League showed 
seven names in this class, an obvious im- 
provement, tho far from what it should be. 

The White Sox led all other clubs in 
stolen bases with 191. Oddly enough the 
Cubs ranked second with 181. The Boston 
Braves have the unenviable distinction of 
stealing the fewest bases, 57 in all. 

That superman, Babe Ruth, scored 
more runs than any other Major League 
player, 151. Ross Young of the Giants, 
led the National League with 121. 

Cleveland scored more runs than any 
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COUGH DROPS 


refresh the throat and check the cough 
before it starts. Made of pure cane sugar, 
menthol and horehound. The menthol 
heals—the horehound soothes 


BUNTE BROTHERS - CHICAGO 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
z ae 
See MT. VERNON 22.37 705 50 cents 
Chair Car Service Deluxe 
Limited Trains. Unlimited Time 


Mid-city Termiial—12th a:d Perna. Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Write for folder WASHINGTON VIRGINIA RAILWAY COMPANY. 


EUROPE preci iotant, pa. 9745 
gium, Rhine, Switzerland, It-ly, Riviera, France. 


MENTOR TOURS, 332 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


‘A 30-DAY GATES TOUR TO 
EUROPE COSTS YOU ONLY $425 


This sum includes all traveling, living and 
sightseeing expenses. An unusual opportunity 
for you to see, at moderate cost, all that the 
Old World offers. And you travel under the most 
competent guidance. Gates Tours are planned 
by skilled experts with over 30 years of suc- 
cessful experience. 

On a Gates Tour you have all the advantages 
of a private tour combined with the benefits of the 
utmostintravelexperience. You avoid the trouble- 
some details of travel. 

Write today for booklet D-8 Sailings from May 
to September with a range of tours from 30 to 80 
days, costing from $425 to $1100. 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London d Paris Rome 


““Yes, Sir, they’re 
minute savers!’ 


Ask for shoes with shoe hooks— 
insist orhaving what you want. 


other big league club, 888. The Giants 
led the National League with 854. The 
Red Sox scored the fewest runs of any 
major league club, 584. : 
__A careful examination of the figures 
shows that the National League in offen- 
sive strength was slightly superior to the 
American last season, both in batting and 
base-running. 


The pitching in both big leagues last 
season, says the writer, was of inferior 
quality based upon earned-run efficiency. 
He continues: ; 


Perhaps it is not entirely just to blame 
the pitchers for this condition of affairs. 
Unquestionably a heavy burden has been 
laid upon their shoulders by the great 
change which has taken place in baseball 
during the past few seasons. The stern 
censorship of freak deliveries, the frequent 
substitution of new balls, the lively nature 
of the ball, combined with the slugging 
frenzy which has taken possession of 
batting, have all conspired to weaken the 
once impregnable position of the pitcher. 
As a result, scoring has been much more 
frequent, and, of course, tight games 
relatively less numerous. 

In the American League, for example, 
only two pitchers were able to hold the 
opposition to an average of less than three 
earned runs per game. And one of these 
pitchers was decidedly second string, as he 
worked in only forty-five innings. Many 
pitchers allowed four runs per game, while 
there were several, including our old friend, 
Carl Mays of the Yankees, who allowed 
more than six runs per game. Such failure 
to hold the hitters in check would have 
been almost unknown ten years ago. 

The National League showed rather a 
tighter defense. There were four National 
Leaguers who held the opposition to fewer 
than three earned runs per game, while one, 
the famous Adolfo Luque of Cincinnati, 
allowed fewer than two runs per game. 
This record will balance the somewhat 
remarkable showing of Wilbert Hubbell of 
the Phillies, who allowed something more 
than eight runs per game. 

According to all reasonable estimates, 
we shall have to give credit to the National 
League for producing the best pitcher of 
the year in the person of Luque. Not only 
did the Cuban hurler hang up the best 
record, according to earned-run averages, 
with a mark of 1.93 to his credit, he also 
had the highest winning average among 
regulars as he won .771 of his games. He 
led both according to the old system of 
computing pitching records, as well as the 
new system. Furthermore, since he pitched 
in 41 games, pitched 28 complete games 
and worked 322 innings, his record rests 
upon a solid basis. 

George Uhle was generally considered the 
best pitcher in the American League. He 
did the most work, pitching 358 innings 
and worked in 54 games, 29 of which were 
complete games. But he allowed 3.77 
earned runs per game. This would once 
have been a sign of weakness. Last year it 
was moderately effective, and coupled with 
the tremendous scoring strength of the 
Cleveland Club, made Uhle a winning 
pitcher in every sense of the word. 

It is rather difficult to reduce the com- 
plicated statistics in either major league to 
a simple summary. For one thing, both 
leagues divided pitchers into three groups. 
The first group comprised regulars, the 
second, in general, pitchers who worked in 
fewer than ten complete games, but still 
appeared fairly often on the slab, and 
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C4 city of wondrous beauty and fascination’ 
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A Us se ge rie Ane, 
fA None creation of the*Ar ferican Re ut c,no other city in the world 


surpasses Washin on ii grandeur and physical beauty. The wide, quiet, 
wooded avenuesthe-bswad Potomac Mall, fhe charming circles and parks; 
the-noble mémorials*4nd monuments; the palatial homes and embassies— 


these are*Only afew of the interesting scopes in Washington. 


Here are the” great halls of Congress infthe Capitol; the Congressional 
Library; $hé Treasury; the National Museum and Smithsonian Institute, full 
of ingerést and instruction. iA 


Mee 
D6 go through the White House; to dee the Washington Monument; to 
y’ linger on the threshold of the Lincoln’Memorial and gaze inside upon the 
y@— heroic statue of the man it honors: tg-make your pilgrimage to the tomb 
s of Washington at Mt. Vernon—these“are experiences every American owes 
to himself and his children. Z 


(A 
“See Mecca and die” is the prayer of the Mohammedan. “See Washington 
and live” is the aspiration of mor€ and more Americans. The humblest 
citizen is welcome here. fe 


é 7 
Much of interest about the National Capital, its history and attractions, are 
set forth in the “Guide to Washington,” issued by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Mailed free to any address on receipt of coupon below. 


See Washington the Convenient Way 
The fact that the Baltimore & Ohio is the only route east and west be- 
tween New York, Chicago and St. Louis, passing directly through 


Washington, makes it possible for the travelerto see Washington con- 
veniently and without extra cost. Liberal stopover privilege accorded. 


Baltimore 8 Ohio 
THE LINE OF THE CAPITOL LIMITED 


W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


I shall appreciate your mailing me a copy of the 48-page “Guide to 
Washington” issued by your Company. 


Na 


Street or R. F. DX ——————————__cqcr 
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~ (Gonner Screen Cloth 
That Will Not Stretch 


There is an idea in the minds of many 
people that copper wire makes a “‘soft”’ 
screen-cloth that will stretch and bulge. 


This is not true of Jersey 


Though it is made of, copper 99.8% 
pure—the most durable. metal in com- 
mon use—it has a stiffness and strength 
comparable to that of steel cloth. This 
is due to a special Roebling process 
which is applied exclusively to the wire 
used in making Jersey Copper Insect 
Screen Cloth, 


When you buy screen cloth look for the 
Jersey tag at the end of the roll. — It is 
your guarantee that you are getting 
genuine Jersey—the stiff and strong 
copper screen cloth. 


‘If your hardware merchant or custom- 
made screen maker can not supply 
Jersey, write us and we will send samples, 
an interesting booklet and tell you how 


“to obtain it. 


« 


THE New Jersey Wire CLotTH ComPaNy 


630 South Broad Street 


Trenton, 


New Jersey 


Cloth 


Copper Screen 
(enlarged 4 diameters) 


made by The New 
Jersey Wire Cloth Com- 
pany, which has been 
subjected to the action 
of salt air for more 
than twelve years 
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third, pitchers whose work was largely 
experimental. 

In the National League there were six 
pitchers who worked in at least 300 innings. 
In the American League there were three 
such pitchers. In the National League no 
pitcher took part in 50 contests. The 
American League showed no fewer than 
five hurlers who worked in a half century of 
games. Two of these, however, were not 
regulars. For example, Bert Cole, of the 
Tigers, took part in 50 games, but worked 
in only 163 innings. In other words, he 
worked but little more than three innings 
per game on an average. Strike-out honors 
go to the National League, in the person of 
Dazzy Vance, who led both circuits with 
197 \strike-outs. Walter Johnson, the oldest 
veteran in the American League, never- 
theless still continued to lead in strike-outs 
with 126 to his credit. His showing, how- 
ever, was beaten not only by Vance but also 
by Luque, who struck out 151 batters. 

Two American League hurlers, Ehmke 
and Jones, entered the Hall of Fame by 
pitching no-hit games. Not a solitary 
National Leaguer was able to present an 
unbroken series of goose eggs in the hit col- 
umn throughout a nine inning contest, altho 
several held the opposition to a single bingle. 

The New York Yankees, the present 
World’s Champions, were universally con- 
ceded the greatest pitching staff of any 
club in baseball. Elsewhere, however, 
there wasn’t a first-class pitching staff 
anywhere on the ceireuit. Cincinnati 
doubtless had the best pitching staff in the 
National League, tho Brooklyn, a weak 
club, had three stellar performers, in the 
persons of Grimes, Vance and Reuther. 


Pitching, recalls the writer, is universally 
considered the most complex department 
of baseball, the most difficult to analyze 
correctly. He points out that: 


It is impossible to sum up the pitching 
of an entire League in a single row of figures. 
For several seasons, pitching in the Na- 
tional League has been held somewhat 
superior to that in the American circuit. 
Last year it was perhaps fair to both 
Leagues to tall pitching a toss-up. Cer- 
tainly, there was no pronounced superiority 
on the hurling slab in favor of either League. 

The complicated fielding statistics, which 
differ materially at every position, can 
only be exprest in totals. American 
League fielders were responsible last season 
for 33,024 put-outs and 15,587 assists. 
They were also credited with 1,600 errors. 
The National League fielder slightly ex- 
ceeded these totals on every count with 
33,167 put-outs, 15,879 assists, and 1,737 
errors. Simple long division discloses the 
fact that the American League fielders 
hung up a grand average of approximately 
.968. National League fielders are credited 
with an average of .966. 

These figures, brief but expressive, show 
quite clearly that the American League 
led the National in fielding by approxi- 
mately two points. 

Our investigation of the year’s statistics 
shows that the National and American 
Leagues were virtually tied in pitching 
strength, while the American League 
excelled the National by a slight margin 
in fielding skill. Hence it appears that on 


the defense the American League had a 
shade the best of the argument. 
Briefly stated, the records show that the 


Made of Copper 99.8% Pure 


Copper Screen Cloth 


National League led last season both at 
bat and on the bases for a slight, tho 
apparent, advantage in all-round offensive 
power. The records fail to reveal any 
evident superiority one way or another in 
pitching, but they do show that the 
American League put up a shade better 
defense in the field. 

Surely, there is no evidence in all this to 
prove that the American League outranked 
its ancient rival. On the contrary, we 
would be-led to infer that the National 
League had a shade the best of the figures. 
We are inclined to believe that this was 
actually the case. 

A eareful analysis of the World’s Series 
itself would not necessarily change this 
conclusion. True, the Yankees beat the 

- Giants by four games to two, but the 
Yankees greatly outclassed all other 
American League clubs. The Giants had a 
close fight on their hands most of the year. 
In other words, the American League pre- 
sented a very strong champion which 
greatly outclassed the field. The National 
League presented a champion which did not 
noticeably excel, at least two other clubs, 
in all-round strength. 

It is reasonable to conclude that the good 
work of a champion club, much stronger 
than the balance of the League, is no par- 
ticular criterion of the League’s strength 
as a whole. 

The Yankees defeated the Giants. Of 
that there can be no question. Beyond 
this simple fact we can not read into the 
admitted victory any superiority of the 
American League over the National. On 
the contrary, the official figures for the en- 
tire season show conclusively that the 
National League, in the combined depart- 
ments of offense and defense, was at least 
as strong as the American. 


SWORDFISH SWORD AGAINST 
FISHERMAN’S LANCE 
HERE was a bouncing two-masted 
schooner called the Hazel M. Jackson, 
and she set sail from Edgartown, on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard Island, to catch a swordfish 
or two. 

Aboard that schooner were Captain Bob 
Jackson, and his crew of ‘‘seven fearless, 
sturdy experts in this line of deep-sea 
fishing,’ and also Warren Elliot Carleton, 
who went along to get some swordfish 
thrills. To Mr. Carleton, who reports the 
story of his adventures in Outer’s Recrea- 
tion (Chicago), came Terrence Boudreau, 
wheelsman of the Hazel M. Jackson, and 
Terrence said: ‘‘Swordfishing is the most 
exciting of all fishing.’”’ He ought to know, 
comments Mr. Carleton, for Terrence, it 
appears, had fished for every deep-sea 
denizen that is marketable. Also, con 
tinues Mr. Carleton: 


The Hazel M. Jackson, Cap’n Bob’s 
two-masted schooner, is one of the finest 
of all swordfishermen. His old schooner, 
the Progress, was sunk during the war by 
a German submarine which raided the 
ewordfishing fleet, and three of his men in 
an open dory were adrift for three days and 
nights before they were picked up and 
brought ashore. Cap’n Bob’s long experi- 
ence in swordfishing has taught him the 
most desirable features of a vessel in this 
work, and the substantial Hazel inspires 
even the confidence of a landlubber like me 
when he first steps on to her deck. 

We had sailed past the Muskeget 
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Brass Pipe Plumbing 
67 Years 
Without a Leak 


One of Boston’s landmarks, the old Parker House, 
completed in 1856, is equipped throughout with Brass 
plumbing pipe. 

The hotel’s chief engineer is authority for the state- 
ment that the only repair ever made in 67 years was 
the replacement of a short section broken by an em- 
ployee doing gymnastics upon it. 


The Brass pipe installed in the Parker House Annex, 
built in 1890, has never had a single repair. 


In recent years, Boston has materially increased its 
water pressure, without any effect on the Brass piping, 
testifying to its unweakened 
condition. 


Brass plumbing pipe cannot 
rust. Trouble-proof service, an 
unretarded flow of rust-free hot 
or cold water—that is the kind 
of service you get from Brass 
pipe. 

Whatever typeof building you 
are planning, whether small house 
or mammoth skyscraper, it will 
pay you to install Brass pipe. 
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J Brass and Copper are cheaper because 
/ Rust clogs pipes, discolors you pay for them only ONCE 
water and causes leaks, mak- 


eee. aod COPPER te BRASS 
this expense and annoyance RESEARCH ASS OCIATION 


by installing Brass pipe. Brass 
does not rust. 25 Broadway - New York 


Write for a copy of a new book — “The Story of 
Copper and Brass’ — in rotogravure. Something different. u 
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Channel gas buoy off Nantucket that after- 
noon of our departure from Edgartown. 
There was a fair mid-June breeze. I am 
notashamed to admit that I was seasick, for 
the anfics of a fishing schooner are any- 
thing but pleasant until one gets accus- 
tomed to them. The Hazel swayed up and 
down, one end, then the other, rolling in the 
grip of the heavy ground swell. Then she 
would kick up her heels and pitch into a 
wave, rising to its crest, and dropping with 
a bump into the hollow preceding the next 
wave. So when the skipper shouted down 
the companionway for me to hurry up on 
deck, I was none too eager to depart from 
my bunk in the fo’e’sle and obey orders. 
But I staggered up the ladder—and my 
mal de mer vanished at what I beheld. 

Several huge fins protruded from the 
water ahead of the schooner. 

‘Sharks,’ explained the skipper. ‘* Not 
one of ’em less than thirty-five feet long. 
Nurse fish, we call ’em. Came from 
Southern waters. I'll give that big one a 
surprize.” 

He ran to the bowsprit and took his posi- 
tion in the pulpit. Boudreau, the wheels- 
man, held the course of the schooner 
directly toward the largest of those big 
fins. The skipper raised his pole, held it 
over the water. It descended, its tip dart- 
ing squarely into the big shark’s open gills. 
The maw of the gigantic fish was wide 
open under the water—a maw in which a 
gasoline barrel could easily be thrust with- 

— oe out even scraping on the gleaming rows of 
a oe ae peo white teeth. 
ae At the impact of the pole, the shark’s tail 
shot out of water, hitting our bobstay such 


a terrific blow that the skipper grasped the 

en e rec er omes solid pulpit rim to keep his balance, and 

= the foremast shook, nearly dislodging the 

men from the masthead. The cook was 


Powerful steel cables soon clear the playing out the harpoon line that runs from 
: the iron on the pole to a keg amidships. 

way for traffic. They roll the badly : ‘*Good Lord—you’ve ironed him!” yelled 

damaged equipment to one side and ae 

lift the balance back on to the tracks. And sure enough—the skipper had 
; . buried the iron on the shark’s gills. He had 

It’s grueling work that calls upon not known that the iron was on the pole, 

every ounce of strength and stamina and had intended to surprize the shark by 


striking it with only the bare shaft. The 
big fellow tore ahead of the schooner, 
drawing out the harpoon line while the 
excited cook held it taut at the other end. 


the cables possess. 


In Yellow Strand Wire Rope these qualities 
are found in generous quantity. The Strand 
of Yellow is the maker’s mark that prevents you But fortunately the iron tore out, and 
from using a weaker rope when Yellow Strand “fooling with the nurse” did not delay the 
strength is demanded. schooner’s progress to the fishing-grounds. 


Motorists ; 
The next morning, as the landlubber log- 


CarryaBaslineAu- All standard grades of wire rope, for all pur- 
towline inyourcar poses, are made by the makers of Yellow keeper relates: 
and safeguard your Strand. Specify them. We were on the fishing-grounds, thirty 


spare tire with miles southeast of Nantucket Lightship. 


P. teelA = ‘ é 
io s k : ; ay Spe BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY In the distance twinkled the sails of several 


seine ear eliows 805 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. other vessels of the swordfishing fleet. The 
Strand. Ask your Branches: New York and Seattle Factories: St. Louis and Seattle sun shone dazzlingly, not a cloud in the 
accessory dealer, Authorized Dealers in all Industrial Localities sky. Endless water surrounded us like a 


great circular mirror, smooth, glassy, its 


surface broken only by the wake of our 


schooner and the appearance of dark 
blotches, schools of small mackerel and 
herring. 

“The swordfish ought to be here,’ re- 
marked the skipper. ‘‘Water’s fairly 
alive with bait.” 

‘Mother Carey’s chickens,” the stormy 
petrels, tript daintily as if walking on the 
waves in their flight over the surface. 
““Hags,”’ the sheerwaters that frequent the 
high seas and roost on the wildest waves of, 
the roughest weather, hovered around the 
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Some of these runs were made by Franklin owners in the course of 
regular use. Others, by Franklin salesmen while demonstrating the 
car to prospective owners. In only five cases did the driver start out 
with the purpose of setting a record. All were made with stock cars. 


200 Miles in 4 Hours 22 Minutes. Aver- 
aging 45.78 miles perhour. E. A. Witte 
of Camden, N. J. 


432 Miles in 10 Hours 30 Minutes. 
Louisville to Cincinnati to Indianapolis 
to Louisville. Averaging 41.14 miles 
per hour. E. G. Coffey of Louisville, Ky. 


501 Miles in 10 Hours 48 Minutes. 
Averaging 46.38 miles per hour. Ora 
Zimmer of Champaign, Ill. 


773 Miles in One Day. Over Ilinois 
roads, starting from Champaign. Two 
prospective buyers who had never be- 
fore driven a Franklin alternated as 
drivers. 


478 Miles in 11 Hours 15 Minutes. 
Averaging 42.48 miles per hour. Dr. 
Durham of Louisville, Ky. 


Across the Continent in 13 Days. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. to Stockton, Calif. Total of 
3720 miles—averaging 286aday. Car 
just delivered — brand new. E. P. 
Llewellyn of Stockton, Calif. 


683 Miles in One Day 20% hours, 
actual running time. E. C. Hunt, Jr. 
of Flushing, N. Y. 


3518 Miles in Seven Days. Averaging 
over 500 miles per day. E. L. H. Stevens 
of Flushing, N.Y, 


10,265 Miles in 24 Days. Averaging 
over 429 miles per day. Ora Zimmer 
of Champaign, Ill. 


778 Milesin One Day. Over California 
and Oregon roads. Rupert Larson of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


402 Miles in 10 Hours 12 Minutes. 
Syracuse to Ottawa, Can., and return. 
Charles Huddleston of Syracuse, N.Y. 


331 Miles in 7 Hours 33 Minutes. 
Detroit to Grand Rapids and return. 
Averaging 43.84 miles per hour. C. B. 
Messmore of Detroit, Mich. 


455 Miles in 14 Hours. Canastota, 
N. Y. to McKeesport, Pa. Dr. G. M. 
Pierce of McKeesport, Pa. 


The Franklin can out-distance others over a day’s run because it 
can maintain a faster average pace over all going. Its safety and easy 
handling permit this— its riding comfort encourages it. This is partic- 
ularly so with the 1924 model—the greatest car Franklin ever built 


FRANKLIN 
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You'll welcome its sparkle. 
You'll relish its taste. You'll 
respond to its purity. 
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schools of small fish. Fins of sharks rose 
lazily here and there. It was one of those 
dreamy, blissful mornings at sea—the 
peace that only the sailor knows, when the 
gods of wave and wind slumber. 
“There’s one! Starb’ard! Hard-a- 


1? 


starb’ard 

‘‘Hard-a-starb’ard!”’ loudly repeats the . 
wheelsman, throwing his whole weight on 
the spokes of the wheel, clamping the 
rudder over to the right as far as it will go, 
while the schooner sheers sharply in the 
same direction. Boudreau’s profile is that 
of a fisherman of old Brittany, severe, de- 
termined, as he moves nimbly at the helm. 

Down the jibstay slides the skipper, for 
he is the ‘‘striker’”’ or harpooner. He takes 
his place in the ‘‘pulpit,’’ near the tip of 
the long bowsprit, lifts the harpoon pole 
and holds it over the right side of the 
bowsprit. 

‘““Stead-y!’’ shouts the mastheader. 
““Steady!”’ repeats the wheelsman, giving 
the helm a sharp twist to port. Straight 
ahead plows the schooner. The wheelsman 
pulls a cord that slows down the engine. 

The swordfish is ‘‘finning,’’ showing his 
curved dorsal fin plainly above the surface. 
He has eaten his fill of herring and mackerel, 
and half asleep he basks contentedly in the 
warm sunshine. Closer approaches the 
schooner, the big swordfish unaware of the 
impending danger. 

Gripping the pole firmly with his left 
hand, the palm of his right hand closed over 
the end opposite the downward-pointing 
arrow of the lily iron, the striker stands in 
position to harpoon the unsuspecting sword- 
fish. With all his strength the striker 
heaves the pole at the iridescent bluish 
back behind the arched fin. A quashy 
sound—that bluish back and flashing tail 
darting underwater in a white swirl—and 
under the bow of the schooner bolts the 
doomed fish, straight for the depths of the 
ocean. 

From the lily iron, now embedded in the 
back of the swordfish, a flexible line runs 
along the starboard side of the schooner to 
one hundred and twenty-five fathoms of the 
same line coiled near a black keg. The 
cook abandons his pots and pans when 
that first command is sung out from the 
masthead, and takes his position near the 
coiled line and keg. The instant the striker 
buries the iron in the swordfish, the cook 
seizes the line that the fish is pulling out, 
holds it taut to make sure that it is 
“toggled,’’ or firmly embedded in the flesh, 
then throws overside the last coils of its 
length and the keg. The keg rests on the 
surface, marking the position of the ironed 
fish. : 

One of the crew is already coming down 
the ratlines from the masthead. The 
wheelsman has drawn up the dory dragging 
astern. Into the dory the man from the 
masthead scrambles, and rows out to the 
keg. The schooner leaves him there and 
keeps on her course in quest of more game. 

The dory is equipped with twenty-five 
extra fathoms of rope to be attached to the 
harpoon line if the fish dives to a depth of 
more than one hundred and twenty-five 
fathoms while he is being landed; also a 
sharp lance, a gaff, a tin horn to be blown 
if the dory is lost in one of those sudden 
Georges fogs, and a roller on which the fish 
is hauled. The man in the dory picks up 
the keg, inserts the roller in a hole in the 
stern gunwale of the dory, and hauls up 
the harpoon line on the roller. 


a” 


Now comes the dangerous process in the} 
landing of a swordfish. It appears that, 
as the writer relates: 


As long as the fish stays in deep water, 
resisting the tension of the line held taut in 
the hands of the man in the dory, the 
speared monster will gradually kill himself 
by his own struggling. But the danger 
signal comes when the line goes slack. 
Then the swordfish has usually realized 
that some force at the end of the line above 
is causing his agony. Straight toward the 
surface he bolts, following the line, his 
four-foot sword aimed at the bottom of the 
dory. Like a knife plunged into a layer of 
cheese the sword darts into the wooden 
planking, often jabbed through, full-length 
to the nose of the fish. Fishermen have 
been killed or seriously injured when a dory 
has been ‘‘punched.”’ 

When the line goes slack or the fish rises 
easily to the knot that marks ten fathoms’ 
length from the dory, the cautious fisher- 
man hastily takes his end of the line to the 


bow of the boat, and still playing his ag- 
gressive victim over the stern roller, tries 
to coax the fish into deep water. Any sec- 
ond the sword may crash through the dory, 
usually following the line upward straight 
through the stern. 
of waiting for the fish to “jab through,”’ the 
fisherman, taking no chances, stands upon 
the bow thwart, raising his body as far 
above contact with the sword as possible. 
Even when a dory is punched, the sword- 
fisherman does not give up his efforts to get 
the fish. The hitherto infuriated swordfish 
seems as much bewildered when he punches 
the dory as the man who is playing him. 
Above all things else the swordfish prizes 
his sword, for by his sword he obtains most 


of his food, and he is a voracious eater. | 


I have seen a swordfish darting along the 
surface through a school of herring, sword 
flashing from side to side, killing herring 
left and right. Without it he would be 
helpless, for he has no teeth and bolts the 
fish he has killed whole. The swordfisher- 
man who keeps cool under such conditions 
finds the swordfish easy to capture, if the 
punched dory is not too far demolished to 
float. A jab of the lance under the boat 
into the struggler’s gills usually finishes the 
engagement, for the fish, still held by the 
harpoon line, and terrified by the prospect 
of disaster to his sword, does not even at- 
tempt to extricate himself, but remains 
inert under the dory. 

While the duel has been going on, the 
schooner has been circling that locality 
where other men in dories are landing 
ironed fish. All four dories of the schooner 
are often out at the same time, with several 
floating kegs marking the location of more 
harpooned fish waiting for the men in the 
dories to be free to haul them. 

Often while landing a fish the man in 
the dory sights another arched fin of a 
swordfish near by, perhaps the mate of the 
one he is hauling. He then raises an oar as 
a signal to the schooner that there is more 
game close at hand, and the schooner comes 
up immediately to iron it. 

The schooner never ranges far from the 

- dories in foggy weather. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the fog settles without warning. The 
sun may be shining and the air clear. A 
little haze rises from the water, thickening 
with amazing rapidity—and everything 
outside of one hundred feet is blotted out of 
sight. 

There is only one thing worse than fire at 
sea, and that is fog. In it lurk nearly all 
the dangers that seafaring men encounter. 
The men in the dories toot their tin horns, 
and the fog-horn of the schooner answers 


In those tense seconds |. 
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smoldering hickory and beech logs the 
full, free flavor of fragrant hardwood 
smoke — Dame Nature’s finest condi- 
ment. And after many days, that same 
Beech-Nut Bacon, daintily sliced, is 
packed in boxes or sealed in vacuum 
jars to gladden the heart of breakfasting 
mankind. 
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reassuringly while her skipper makes sure 
that he gets the correct bearings of his 
concealed dorymen before he moves his 
ship to pick them up. If he ranges too far 
away in the deceiving fog, he may never 
find the dories again, onee their tin horns 
are out of his hearing. 

When the schooner comes up, the man in 
the dory casts his painter, or tie-rope, to 
hands waiting forit on the larger vessel, and 
the dory is drawn up alongside. The cook 
and one or two of the crew haul the body 
of the conquered fish aboard on a block 
and tackle and drop it heavily ‘on deck. 
The doryman makes his dory fast astern, 
ready for the next fish to be played and 
landed. He returns to his victim and, first 
of all, chops off the long sword. The 
amputation of fins and tail follows. All 
these parts he throws overside. The huge 
eylindrieal body lies on deck with others 
captured during the day that are ready for 
the late afternoon task of “‘dressing down,” 
or cleaning fish. 

Catches of swordfish not infrequently run 
as high as fifty in one day, the catch de- 
pending on the number of fish sighted and 
whether or not they are ‘‘wild.’’ Fish are 
often ironed under adverse conditions that 
are overcome only by the adroitness of the 
striker and the sharp eye of the mast- 
header. Cap’n Bob made many successful 
shots at timid, nervous fish that appeared 
to be yards out of the range of his pole. 
And the men on the masthead sighted fish 
underwater at a depth of more than two 
fathoms, which the striker easily ironed. 
The fifteen-foot pole carries a ‘‘bib line”’ 
on the end opposite the iron, by which the 
striker can bury the harpoon to a depth of 
thirty-eight feet. In fact, most of the 
ninety fish we captured on our three weeks’ 
trip were ironed at varying depths under- 
water. 

The skipper occasionally missed a fish. 
It surprized me that he did not miss more of 
them, for they were scarce and increasingly 
wild the nearer we approached the Light- 
ship. We often circled about under power 
for whole days without sighting a single 
swordfish. Then we would suddenly run 
into a school of them, often sighting three 
or four at once. 


Some of these fish revealed their presence 
by ‘‘breeching’’—bolting out of the water 
straight into the air with a commotion like 
the explosion of a submerged depth-bomb. 
The writer explains; 


This peculiar trait of the swordfish is 
caused by his desperate endeavor to rid 
himself of the suckers that attach them- 
selves to his tender, thin skin. Many of the 
swordfish we landed had two or three of 
these suckers clinging to their- unwilling 
hosts. These suckers are formed like fish, 
a foot or’more in length, white, soft and 
disgusting in appearance. The tops of 
their heads resemble nutmeg-graters, 
eaused by the suction by which they adhere 
firmly to their victims. They will attack 
human flesh. with equal voracity if they 
come in contact with it, and we handled 
them gingerly. The skin of swordfish is 
often spotted with large sores, where these 
parasites have clung and feasted on their 
victims’ life-blood. 

A breeching swordfish, tortured by these 
suckers, does not stop to consider obstacles 
in his path when he bursts sword-first out 
of the water. The Mildred J., a schooner 
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“With bath, please” 


LEANLINESS! Whether at 

home or away, almost our chief 
requirement is the bathtub. In the 
hotel it is always “with bath, 
please’. And our homes are often 
built around the bathroom. With 
all this external cleanliness—do we 
at the same time give sufficient 
attention to that far more important 
habit, zvternal cleanliness ? 


What does internal cleanliness 
mean? It means freedom from 
clogged intestines — regular and 
thorough elimination of food waste. 
Poisons breed in clogged intestines 
and soon cause such ailments as 
headaches, bilious attacks and in- 
somnia—each of which takes toll 
of your health and vitality. As these 
poisons continue to flood the sys- 
tem, your power of resistance is 
lowered, and the body becomes 
ptey to serious diseases. In this 
clogging, say intestinal specialists, 
lies the primary cause of more than 
three-quarters of all illness, includ- 
ing the gravest diseases of life. 


Thousands of healthy men and 
women have learned to prevent 
illness by maintaining internal clean- 
- liness through the regular use of 

Nujol. Nujol is not a medicine. 


” 


Nujol prevents intestinal clogging 
by /ubrication, the method now em- 
ployed by medical authorities 
throughout the world. Nujol lu- 
bricates the food waste and thus 
hastens its passage out of the body. 


Laxatives and cathartics do not 
overcome intestinal clogging, says 
a noted authority, but by their con- 
tinued use tend only to aggravate 


the condition and often lead to. 


permanent injury. Nujol is nota 
laxative and cannot cause distress. 
Like pure water it is harmless. 
Nujol is prescribed by physicians 
and is used in leading hospitals. 


Get rid of intestinal clogging. 
Avoid disease by adopting the 
habitofinternal clean- 
liness. Take Nujol as 
regularly as you brush 
‘your teeth of wash 
your face. For sale by 
all druggists. 


Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


For Internal Cleanliness 


“Regular as Clockwork”’ 
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Faulty Elimination 


Everywhere physicians are sounding ur- 
gent warnings of the growing menace of 
faulty elimination. The Health Com- 
missioner of one of our leading cities re- 
cently declared that not only serious bodily 
diseases but many nervous and mental ills 
are founded on clogged intestines. Too 
many people are miserable, he states, due 
to this condition. They are too tired to 
begin the day, nervous, gloomy and ap- 
prehensive. In fact, the continual absorp- 
tion of poisons from sluggish intestines 
may cause the breakdown of the entire 
system and the early waning of youth. 


Why Physicians Favor 


Lubrication 


Medical science through knowledge of 
the intestinal tract gained by X-ray obser- 
vation has found in /wbrication a means 
of overcoming faulty elimination. The 
gentle lubricant Nujol softens the hard 
food waste. Thus it enables nature to se- 
cure regular, thorough elimination. 


ComplextonTroubles: Science now knows 
that poisons from intestinal sluggishness 
are the chief cause of personal unattrac- 
tiveness. Carried by the blood they reach 
every body cell, the millions of cells that 
compose the skin, the roots of the hair 
and the eyes No wonder that through 
faulty elimination the skin becomes sal- 
low, muddy, roughened, blotched or dis- 
figured with pimples or other blemishes. 
It is not strange that the hair loses its 
sheen and the eyes become dull. 


Nujol keeps the body free from poisons 
which are the principal cause of complex- 
ion troubles. Nujol is thus the most 
effective aid to a clear, healthy, lovely skin. 


Elderly People: In youth and perfect health, the 
intestine supplies a natural lubricating liquid in 
sufficient quantity to soften the food waste an 

hasten its movement out of the body. In advanced 
years this natural lubricant decreases in quantity. 
Hence the need for something to give assistance. 
The action of Nujol so closely resembles that of 
nature’s lubricant that it is especially beneficial 
to those in advanced years, 
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of Edgartown, still carries the sword of one 
of these breeching fish in her bottom. The 
sword penetrated fourteen inches of wood 
and the metal water-tank in the fo’e’sle. 
There are reliable instances of swordfish 
smashing through eighteen inches of oak 
and two inches of copper-plate. Such hap- 
penings were probably due entirely to the 
fish’s breeching blindly to rid himself of 
his parasites, and were not deliberate at- 
tacks on the damaged ship. 

When fish are plentiful, meals on, the 
schooner are neglected. The cook’s services 
are required on deck with the rest of the 
crew. This interrupts the regular program 
on the fishing-grounds of breakfast at six 
A. M., dinner at ten A. M., and supper at 
three in the afternoon. There are always 
platters containing ham and corned beef, 
bread, doughnuts and cookies in a fo’e’sle 
locker, from which the crew ‘‘mug up” at 
all hours of day and night when they are 
hungry. 


Seldom is the schooner anchored, we are 
told, owing to perils that come with the 
thick fog which prevails off the Lightship. 
Instead: 


She ‘‘jogs’’—that is, sails with riding- 
sail, foresail and jumbo stay-sail, the wheel 
tied hard-a-port. The watch at midnight 
turns the wheel hard-a-starboard and ties 
it, so that in the morning the vessel is not 
far from her starting-place. 

The crew always sleep with their clothes 
on, for sleep on a swordfisherman is hectic 
and nightmares are not imaginary. Why? 
For the same reason that you are nervous 
when you are automobiling—there are hogs 
on the road. Only the hogs off Georges are 
the captains of steamboats that tear 
through the fog on the high seas without 
blowing their warning whistles at least once 
every thirty seconds. f 

The night is thick with fog, which hu- 
man eyes can not penetrate any more than 
they can the contents of a bottle of milk. 
On the schooner’s deck the man on watch 
strains his ears for the sound of distant 
fog-horns. In the fo’e’sle the rest of the 


‘crew are all in their bunks. Lights on deck 


ate burning, but the fog hides them like the 
shutter of a dark lantern. 

‘*Qo+00-00-00-00-00h!”’ 

It sownds lugubriously in the distance. 
The man on watch listens for the repetition 
of that whistle. By its sound he knows the 
ocean liner is a big fellow; his practised ears 
also noted that: the finish of that blast was 
considerably. louder than the beginning. 
He shouts down the companionway: 

“Up on deck, boys! ‘Kaiser’ comin’ up 
—fast, too! Goin’ to give us a pretty close 
shave!” ‘S 

The men roll wide awake out of their 
bunks, hastily draw on their rubber boots 
and scramble up theladder on deck. Fog— 


nothing but fog—wet, chaotic, impene- 


trable. The man on watch has lifted the 
schooner’s boxlike fog-horn on to the stern 
rail. The skipper and some of the crew 
stand near the binnacle, listening for the 
second blast of the liner’s whistle so that 
they can determine her course by the com- 
pass, start the engine, and scurry out of her 
path if need be. The watch pumps a long, 
weird blast from the schooner’s fog-horn. 
In the quiet that follows, all hands wait, 
intent, listening. .. . 

A light widens out of the fog, blazing on 
the schooner’s deck like the headlight of a 
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Or do they miss the mark like poorly aimed arrows and 
fall weakly aside—causing you loss and embarrassment ? 


Do You “Fumble” 
Simple Expressions 
Like These? 


He answered (quick—quickly). 

Are you going with Mary and (me—I)? 
(Can—may) I go with you? 

(Whom 
It was (her—she). 

I (shall—will) call upon you ‘to-day. 
John (learned—taught) me to do that. 
I (did—done) it yesterday. 

When (shall—may) Iexpect the report? 


who) do you wish to see? 


Are you sure you (was—were) there? 


The play was (awfully—very) good. 


What This Training 


Gives You 


Broad Vocabulary 
Power of Speech 
Reliable Memory 
Social Prestige 
Intellectual Keenness 
Mental Concentration 
Confidence and Poise 
Attractive Personality 
Ambition and Enthusiasm 
Originality of Thought 
Individuality of Expression 
Art of Persuasion 
Culture and Refinement 
Self-Mastery 


Words are powerful agents of Ex- 
pression. There are words that thrill 
and uplift; words that grip and 
enthrall; words that win admiration 
and respect; words that inspire won- 
derful deeds and great achievements. 
To be able to use the right word in 
the right place at the right time, 
frequently turns impending defeat 
into notable success. 


Many an opportunity is lost be- 
cause the power of speech is lacking. 
Many afriendshipis shattered because 
of an ill-chosen word. Speech plays 
such a vital part in everyday life that 
the person without a fundamental 
working knowledge of English finds 
himself handicapped at every turn. 
His doom is to stand aside while his 
word-trained companions speed on 
to financial and social success. Almost 
any goal is possible to the man who 
has at his command a golden treasury 
of result-getting words. 


Win Your Way to Wealth 
with Words 


The Mastery of English is one of the great- 
est assets in the business and financial 
world. The word-trained young man just 
entering a business or profession has 
a wonderful advantage over others who 
must make their way without the added 
power which a command of English gives. 
The big jobs always go to men who have 
the ability to express themselves clearly 
and through the right use of words to win 
others to their way of thinking. No one 
has confidence in a man who must “‘grope”’ 
for words; while the quick thinking, fluent 
speaker wins the confidence of his hearers 
at once. Fortunes, literally, have been 
built upon words, and financial success is 
only one of the many rich treasures that 
the command of English brings. 


Social Popularity is Built 
on Good English 


In every social gathering, there is always 
one person who becomes the center of inter- 
est. Strange to say, it is not always the 
one with the finest clothes or the best looks. 


Personal appearance, of course, is an im- 
portant factor in social success. But unless 
the charming manner is reenforced by an 
interesting personality, back of which there 
is an unfailing storehouse of interesting 
spoken expression, popularity is only 
momentary. It is so in all social contact. 
The person who makes the real, lasting 
impression is the one who reveals high 
ideals and great thoughts when he speaks. 


A New Command of English 
in 30 Days 


Until recent years, months and months of 
hard study were necessary to acquire 
a thorough command of English; and even 
after this hard work was done much of the 
knowledge gained was of little value in 
everyday life. Grenville Kleiser, one of 
the leading authorities on English and 
Speech, discovered a new way to master 
the English language—so simple and so 
practical that anyone who reads and writes 
may easily learn it. A few minutes a day 
spent with Grenville Kleiser in his interest- 
ing course of training by mail, will give you 
a new and priceless command of English. 


GRENVILLE KLEISER 
—who made the 
Mastery of, English 

as fascinating 
as Fiction. 


FRE An interesting Booklet-—“How 

to Become a Master of English,” 
will be sent by mail, free of charge, if you 
will sign and return the coupon below. No 
Agents will call. 


FuNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 

354-3600 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Send me by mail, without cost or obligation, 
“How to Become a Master of English,” which 
describes the Kleiser Course of Spare-time 
Home Instruction. 
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And departing, leave behind us 
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locomotive. White water hisses around the 
bow of a gigantic liner approaching at a 
speed of twenty-four knots an hour, straight 
toward the fishermen! 

The skipper starts the engine. The watch 
hastily draws up a dory from astern. Up 
heaves the schooner’s deck in the wave from 
the liner’s cutwater, the fishermen grabbing 
at stays to keep their footing. They knowit 
is too late to escape from the irresistible suc- 
tion of that huge bulk tearing down upon 
them. Overhead loom high, brightly illu- 
minated decks. a great black wall ablaze 
with round lights from countless portholes. 
Steam hisses and water churns. The stern 
lights of the monster vanish in the fog. 

“That was a close call!” grimly smiles 
the skipper, while he and his crew, except 
the man on watch, return quietly, thought- 
fully to their bunks. 

It happens almost every foggy night off 
Georges during the fishing season. The im- 
periled schooner, however, is not always so 
fortunate. Many are the schooners that 
have vanished forever during the fog, bits 
of wreckage found by their fellow fishermen 
telling the story of the liner that came up 
without whistling, the little boat ground 
under the crushing keel. It is an old, old 
story to the swordfishermen. 

There are captains of other steamboats 
whom the fishermen admire—conscientious, 
considerate navigators who blow their 
warning whistles frequently. 

“‘Tt’s the only thing I dread on a trip 
out,’’ remarked Cap’n Bob after we had 
docked in Boston to unload our fish: 
“Meeting one of those big fellows traveling 
at twenty-four knots that doesn’t whistle 
more than once in the fog before he looms 
up ahead.” 


A SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD MERMAID 
WHO HOLDS TEN WORLD RECORDS 


ERMAIDS once haunted the depths 
of the sea, but there is a modern 
variety, it appears, that is equally at home 
on shore. They have to come ashore, at 
least, to receive the various medals, and 
look over the world records which they 
make and break while in the water. There 
are a good many of these modern mermaids 
to-day, remarks Marjorie Dorman, writ- 
ing in the Brooklyn Eagle—‘‘a group of 
American girls who laugh at the sea in 
dives from dizzy heights, who pit their 
splendid young muscles against its currents, 
who go round the world and bring back 
swimming trophies with a casual air that 
astounds the rocking-chair ladies, the stay- 
on-shore fleet that haunts summer porches 
or raises lorgnettes in lobbies of hotels as the 
swift surging stream of life passes them by.”’ 
Miss Dorman continues, by way of in- 
troducing one mermaid in particular: 

All across the continent girls all the way 
from eight to, well, not eighty, but to thirty- 
eight, are learning how to swim. In sum- 
mer, at seashore and in mountain lake, at 
girls’ camps, at fashionable resorts and 
rough bungalow colonies, the girls and 
young women of the nation are developing 
brawn and making health by the sport par 
excellence, that of swimming. America is 


developing a fine race of women because of 
her new devotion to this aquatic sport. 


' Chief mermaid of the globe to-day is Ger- 
trude Ederle, seventeen, who hopes to clean 
up the 1924 Olympic. America develops 
more girl swimmers than any nation in 
the world. And Gertrude set a new mark 
for girl swimmers recently at Honolulu 
when she broke the world’s record by swim- 
ming two hundred meters in the open water 
course in two minutes forty-five and two- 
fifths seconds, and one hundred meters in 
the open water course in one minute, twelve 
and one-fifth seconds. She holds five na- 
tional titles, ten world records, and in addi- 
tion nine world records made in the 
sixty-foot pool, the astounding youngster. 

; Miss Ederle’s latest breath-taking marvel 
in smashing records took place in Miami, 
Florida, where the modern young Amazon 
won the seventy-five yard free-style handi- 
cap in forty-six and three-fifth seconds, as 
against the old mark of forty-seven seconds, 
set by Miss Ethel Mackie of the Illinois 
Athletic Club last month. 

In the seventy-five-yard handicap Miss 
Ederle made an allowance of from one to 
three seconds to her clubmates, Miss Ade- 
laide Lambert and Miss Virginia White- 
nack. 

In this meet Miss Ederle had against her 
the odds of a particularly chilly day and 
water which generally slows up swimmers, 
but it apparently had little effect on this 
hardy mermaid. 

She is to-day the greatest girl swimmer 
the world has ever known. 

Triton blowing his wreathed horn—the 
small mer-children flashing their sleek wet 
bodies in the sun, the mermaidens drying 
their red-gold hair—fantasy paints a roman- 
tie backdrop for water nymphs. What 
manner of girl is Gertrude Ederle, when she 
is not cutting the water with her clean 
strokes? What is the backdrop of the 
world’s greatest woman swimmer? It 
would be interesting to see her setting. 
With such fancies in mind it was fun to 
look for and not far to seek Gertrude. 

Finding her, however, was a distinct 
shock. For Gertrude is the daughter of a 
successful butcher, who operates one of the 
best known pork stores on the west side. 
And Gertrude declares she ean polish off a 
large steak, rare, and consume more ice- 
cream than any girl she knows. A strap- 
ping, wholesome, fun-loving young creature 
is Gertrude, with muscles of steel and a 
great chuckle in her throat and honest, 
wide-set brown eyes that would never lure a 
good sailorman on the rocks when there 
were a wife and children waiting for him on 
shore. 


There are eight in Gertrude’s family, we 
are told—the butcher, his kindly wife, and 
six children. Mother Ederle ‘‘knows how 
to raise a family into straight thinking, 
clear-eyed manhood and womanhood— 
and there’s no nonsense permitted in that 
home, for all it’s full of fun.” The writer 
reports further: 


Arriving at the house in which Gertrude 
was born—the second floor of a large tene- 
ment house next door to the pork store is 
the Ederle home—the sea nymph was dis- 
covered sewing. For Gertrude makes all 
her own clothes—and those of her younger 
sisters, too. 

Mother Ederle makes short shrift of 
modern notions of personal independence 
for daughters. To her a daughter is part of 
_ afamily, and as such her work is cut out for 

her. 

‘Have I any more sons and daughters 
who are swimmers? Well, I should say not. 
We can’t afford more than one sport in the 
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3 REG, TRADE MARK 2 


“She High Speed 
Addin ¢ 7 P 


ope 


-Calculator 


Mr. Surre, Winner 
ao World Contest. 
The Monroe was 
awarded first four 
brizes for Speed 
and Accuracy. 


High Speed Addition Enabled the Monroe to Win 
World Adding-Calculating Machine Contest 


DDITION comprised 76% of the items in International Adding- 

Calculating Machine Contest held at Paris, November 17th, 1923, 

and the Monroe won first four prizes both for Speed and Accuracy. 
(See above reproduction of portion of actual work.) 


The Monroe officially demonstrated at 
Paris its premier position, not only as 
the world’s most useful multiplying, 
dividing and subtracting machine, but 
as the world’s speediest, safest adding 
machine, 


Monroe first-time accuracy won. 
Monroe “Locked Figure” Addition re- 
moves all the fear of inaccurate totals, 


There is no limit to the possibilities of 
the Monroe in the field of Addition. It 
handles with equal ease and security all 
addition, subtraction, cross addition, cross 
subtraction, adding or subtracting con- 
stants, accumulation of separate totals 
to grand totals, etc. 


The Monroe is a wonderful adding 
machine for the bookkeeper because it 
adds debits and credits, subtracts the 
credit, obtains the balance and has the 
TOTAL DEBIT, TOTAL CREDIT and 
BALANCE all in the machine at the 
same time. 


And the Monroe multiplies, divides, 
figures percentages, distributes expenses, 
figures interest, etc., just as easily as it 
adds and assures the same FIRST 
TIME ACCURACY as in Addition, 


When you get ready to buy an adding 
machine, DON’T decide on the type until 
you have investigated the possibilities of 
the Monroe, The coupon is for your 
convenience in arranging a trial. 


Monroe Service is available at all Principal Points inthe 
United States and Canada and throughout the World 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Woolworth Building, New York 


(Without expense or obligation—check items desired) 
Ol Send Monroe man to demonstrate Monroe High Speed Addition. 


Send folder: “Monroe, the High Speed Adding-Calculator Wins 
L] Brilliant Victory at Paris and Grand Prize at Turin.” 


Firm Name 


Title 


Individual’s Name. 


L.D. 3-8-24 


Address 
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a ton more—but 


Consolidation Coal 
was worth it 


For the sake of obtaining Consolidation 
Gas Coal, one of the great Canadian gas 
companies was willing to pay a large 
freight differential and increased price 
f.o.b. mines amounting in all to 99 cents 
per ton higher than the cost of other avail- 
able standard gas coals. 


Such is the value of Consolidation Gas 
Coal from high gas and by-product yields 
of superior quality, such is the excellent 
coking property of this coal, such is its low 
ash and sulphur content, that it proved 
profitable to incur this additional charge 
of 99 cents a ton. 


There is a Consolidation Coal for every 
industrial use. 


THE CONSOLIDATION, 
COAL COMPANY 


. INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Market Street CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
é f LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY 70: Vin Rosa 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Combany 


ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Sales Agents 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


family. And Trudy has plenty to do be- 
sides swim—there are eight in this family 
and plenty of cleaning, sewing and cooking 
to be done. Trudy does a-plenty; she is a 
wonderful cook, makes her clothes, does 
everything a girl should do in a home.” 

‘‘How do-you keep in condition? Do you 
take any special exercises?” 

Trudy gave her wholesome chuckle back 
in her throat. 

‘“That’s what everybody asks me, don’t 
they, mother?”’ 

“They do. And they don’t like the 
answer—but it’s the true one. Trudy takes 
no exercise but housework and swimming. 
We keep her busy, with five brothers and 
sisters to cook and sew and clean up after, 
not counting me and her father. There’s 
always plenty of work to do in this home. 

“The girl who wants to get the arm and 
shoulder muscles that will make her a good 
swimmer should do what Trudy does. A 
heavy carpet and a good broom is the best 
training in the world for swimming. Mak- 
ing up beds is another exercise that brings 
all the muscles into play if you put your 
mind to it and don’t poke about it.” 

Trudy began to swim at eight. Papa 
Ederle tied a rope about her chubby middle 
and hurled her in. A stout-hearted man, 
and the father of stout-hearted children, he 
knew Trudy for a chip off the old block. 
‘““Tt was swim or go down,” chuckled Trudy. 
‘He let the rope out good and plenty and I 
knew it was the bottom for mine all right. 
He’d pull me in when he got ready, but I’d 
crawl around on the bottom for a while 
first. I swam.’’ : 

‘“Look at her eups,”’ says Mother Ederle 
—and truly they are a grand sight to be- 
hold, standing one after another along the 
mantel-shelf in the living-room. But for 
all their bright gleam of polished silver, 
there is a brighter gleam in the eye of 
Mother Ederle—the light that is found no- 
where else in the world than in the eye of a 
mother looking on her own creative workand 
finding it, praise God, good and four-square, 
builded to withstand the assaults of life. 

‘“Go get your medals, Trudy,’ and as 
Trudy goes: . 

‘“How have you kept her as she is—so 
unaffected, 'so wholesome, so almost old- 
fashioned in a world of new-fashioned girls, 
who have never known the pull of a broom 
in their hands against a heavy carpet?” 
asks the reporter. 

Mother Ederle shut her mouth. And one 
knew then where Trudy got her grit, her 
determination. 

““T keep her down,’’ said Mother Ederle 
softly. ‘I don’t let her get above herself. 
It is the only way.”’ e 

Trudy has eighty medals. She gives 
them away as casually as another girl 
might give a kiss,a flower. She chuckles 
deep in her splendid column-like throat and 
says, ‘“You may have it—to keep.” Big, 
splendid, deep-chested Trudy—what a wife 
and mother she will make when she sings 
her siren song to the one man in the world 
she will ever sing it for. 

Flower of the west side, product of cities, 
raised on beef and pork and plenty of hard 
work, her brown eyes are not the eyes of the 
mermaids of old. But she has one hint of 
diablerie that is in odd and alluring con- 
trast to the rest of her—in her chin is a deep 
cleft, too deep to be called a dimple, an in- 
dentation so feminine, so sweet, that it makes 
her all woman despite those iron shoulder- 
muscles that swell beneath her blouse. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


RACIAL BLOOD-PRESSURES 

RIENTALS were declared, in an 

article quoted recently in these 
columns, to have a lower blood-pressure 
than Europeans. Arthur Hunter, chief 
actuary of the New York Life Insurance 
Co., after examining all the available 
data, concludes that this is not a matter of 
race but of living conditions, since when 
Chinese or Japanese come to this eountry 
to live, their blood-pressure rises until it is 
approximately equal to that of native 
Americans. There is no doubt, however, 
he thinks, that lower blood-pressure favors 
longer life, and he believes that it may be 
brought about by a better adjusted diet and 
especially by temperance in the use of 
animal food. In an address delivered by 
Mr. Hunter before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, and sent out as a 
press bulletin by the association, he pre- 
sents the following conclusions after a 
presentation and discussion of the figures: 


The blood-pressure among Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindus, and Filipinos living in 
their native country is distinctly lower than 
among Americans in the United States. 

The blood-pressure of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Armenians resident in the United 
States does not differ by more than 2 mm. 
from the blood-pressure of Americans. 

The blood-pressure of residents of 
Australia and of negroes in the United 
States is higher than among Americans in 
the United States. 

The blood-pressure among Chinese and 
Japanese in their native country is lower 
than among the same races when resident 
in the United States. 

The blood-pressure among officers of 
the United States Army in the Philippines 
is lower than among Americans in the 
United States. 

The war-time restrictions in diet re- 
sulted in a decrease in blood-pressure. 

The blood-pressure among non-meat 
eaters in the United States is lower than 
among Americans as a whole. 

As the result of my investigations I have 
come to the conclusion that blood-pressure 
is not affected by race, but is the same 
throughout the world under like conditions. 
In my judgment it is principally affected 
by the kind of diet and the quantity of the 
food. In addition, simplicity of living 
and freedom from strain have undoubtedly 
an effect. The sex and build have a minor 
influence. Unfortunately, it is not pos- 
sible at present to assign weight to the 
several conditions which affect blood- 


_ pressure. 


The practical question arises: Would 
a reduction in the blood-pressure be of ad- 
vantage to Americans, and could it be 
obtained through a change in their diet? 
As already stated, the mortality among 
persons with a blood-pressure slightly below 
the average in the United States is believed 
to be better than among persons with an 
average blood-pressure. It should not be 
assumed, however, that the low blood- 
pressure among Orientals has resulted in 
a lower mortality than among Occidentals. 
As a matter of fact, the mortality among 
Chinese, Japanese, East Indians, and 
Filipinos is much higher than among Amer- 
icans in the United States. This is due 
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Shot out in a swift stream 


five and keeps it out. 


from Foamite equipment 


Millions of clinging air-tight 


bubbles instantly kill fire 
at the start | 


MOTHERED under this blan- 
ket of foam, fire simply cannot 
burn. 

The clinging Firefoam sticks tight 
to walls, ceilings—floats on any 
liquid—puts out the fire and keeps 
it out. No draft can dislodge it. 
Great heat attacks it in vain. 


Here—finally—is sure protec- 
tion against every kind of fire 


For years Foamite Protection has 
guarded great industrial plants. 

Now—adapted to every type and 
size of risk—for factories and office 
buildings—for hotels and theatres 
—for the home and garage— 

Here at last is a safeguard for 
your property—the one sure weapon 
that conquers fire. 

You can make more certain that 
fire will never destroy the things 
you have spent years to acquire. 


Don’t depend wholly on the Fire 
Department. The first five minutes 
of helpless waiting are often fatal! 

Don’t gamble on old-fashioned 
“extinguishing” devices. The odds 
may be heavily against you. 


How your business—home— 
family—can have this sure 
safeguard 


There is a form of Foamite equip- 
ment for every kind of fire risk— 
domestic, municipal and industrial. 
Foamite-Childs fire protection engi- 
neers can prescribe just what your 
risks call for. 

Our service representatives lo- 
cated at 290 convenient centers will 
give prompt attention to your needs. 

Free Booklet —Send for your 
copy of the illustrated booklet, 
“The Essentials of Self-Protection 
Against Fire.’’ 


_ koamite-Gilds Grporation 


Fire Protection Engineers and Manufacturers 


951 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Sales and Engineering Representatives in the leading cities of all countries 


Foamite equipment 
is availablein hand 
extinguishers, en- 
gines on wheels, 
motorized units, 
and complete 
Foamite system in- 
stallations. 


Fill out the coupon and mail it today 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
951 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet. I am interested in 
the fire-risks checked below. 

Motor Car 
Garage 
Filling Station 


General Factory Home 
Oil, Paint School 
Chemicals Hospital 
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Thrown againstany burning 
surface, the Firefoam from 
Foamite equipment forms a 
clinging, air-tight blanket 
that instantly smothers out 


Copyright, Foamite-Childs Corporation, 1924 
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to a variety of causes not in any way con- 
nected with blood-pressure—such as sani- 
tary conditions, the quality of medical at- 
tention and the adequacy or inadequacy of 
diet. While there is little doubt that a re- 
duction in blood-pressure of Americans in 
the United States would result in greater 
longevity, a question might arise as to the 
effect on the quality and quantity of their 
work. Among brainworkers and those in 
sedentary occupation there would be, in 
my judgment, as great efficiency. Among 
manual laborers there does not appear to be 
any satisfactory proof that a low protein 
diet decreases physical endurance. Tak- 
ing the population of the United States as 
a whole, I believe that a better adjusted 
diet, with less animal food, would result 
in a lower blood-pressure and in greater. 
Bully protected) by patents, patents longevity with an equal ability to carry on 

pending, and copyrights 5 . ; 

their occupations. 


The Comfort of a Wardrobe Trunk— 


The Convenience of a Suitcase 


E AUTOROBE Touring Wardrobe _ plete with cover and bolts.. Eight hang- SHALL THE ENGINEER VETO TRAIN 
Trunk is such a marvel of compactness _ ers for suits and dresses. Space for ee . CONTROL? 
and ingenious arrangement that it can be convenient boxes for linens and small gar- ‘ aa 
Eig ie a SuiteaNe and clamped to the ments. Takes little room. Keeps clothing HALL the automatic train-control de- 
running board of your car. Comes com- without a wrinkle. vices to be installed by the railroads on 


Most good dealers have them, or write us. order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


feu AC LTOROBE TRUNK CO., Petersburg, Va. Alfred Friend mission be so constructed that the engineer 


/ : may proceed at will, after the device has 
stopt him? Would or would not such a 
; veto power, bestowed on the engineer, be 


F k equivalent to a nullification of the entire 
The Touring Wardrobe Trun system, making its installation a fatuous 


waste of money? The order of the Com- 
mission would have to be modified to 
admit of such a change. Railroad men 
seem to be divided regarding its desirability, 
but The Railway Review (Chicago) comes 
out against it editorially and calls our 
attention to the cireumstances of the 
recent Forsyth collision, which it says 
would have happened just as it did, if the 
road had been equipped with an automatic 
control controllable in its turn by the 
engineer’s action. Says the writer, ‘speak- 
ing of the collision in question: 


Here was a clear case of an engineman 
of long experience continuing to run at 
nearly full speed after being fully aware 
that he had passed a signal that was dis- 
playing caution, and overrunning the next 
Ce e oo signal in stop position at such speed that 

SS oe 7 Race Genes he was unable to avoid collision with a 
a eae -» Sy oo a helpful book we send standing train that had proceeded a goodly 
A ce es ad ae He naar distance into the block. The weather 
ues Malou aie with fine ideas for condition was such that he could not ex- 
pes A : a He eae ae oe pect to, and did not, see the home signal 

Fee alas. : iiunderend che Sivk indication until he was very close to it. 
The only reasonable explanation of his 
behavior is that he presumed upon finding 
this signal at clear, and he must have been 
aware that in such a presumption he was 


Increase your average sale 


(CUSTOMERS usually come in to buy unprofitable staples—but their taking chances. 

eyes go shopping for more interesting goods! McLean displays There is another lesson to be had from 

create desires for other merchandise, building up larger average sales the manner in which this engineman failed 

per customer at the same overhead cost. that should be pointed out here, and that is 
McLean plate glass cases are not expensive—in fact, not an expense in regard to the question of arranging an 


at all, for they earn more than the monthly payments in extra profits. 
Sturdily built of lifetime-lasting birch; skillfully designed to give the 
utmost display in the smallest space. Several styles, suitable for all 


automatic-stop device so that an engine- 
man, “if on the alert,’ may forestall the 


cineeateclie tank application of the brakes and proceed. 
are Poere ae eee The specifications of the Interstate Com- 

; merce Commission do not permit such an 

W. B. MCLEAN MANUFACTURING CO. arrangement, but there are advocates of 

3038 Bigelow Blvd. Pittsburgh, Pa. it, who give as a reason that if the engine- 


man were to bring his train under control 
a 


and find the next signal at clear the delay 
caused by the otherwise enforced stopping 
of the train would be avoided; and in some 
situations it might avoid stopping a heavy 
train on a-grade. In view of the mental 
attitude toward duty of the faulty engine- 
man in this case is it not probable that had 
he been operating under automatic-stop 
control, without speed control, with a 
nullifying or forestalling arrangement avail- 
able, he would have used it, assuming 
that by reducing speed a little the preceding 
train would get out of his way and the 
signal ahead clear up? 


MONEY LESS TAINTED THAN 
SUPPOSED 


URRENCY as a earrier of disease is 

apparently not in as bad odor as 
formerly, if we may judge from an editorial 
on the subject in The Journal of the Amer- 
tcan Medical Association (Chicago): In 
the earlier days of the campaign against 
harmful germs, we are told, much attention 
was directed to objects that might carry 
them. Infectious material on objects 
may undoubtedly be transmitted to a well 
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A NOISY closet may be a source of untold embar- ® ~~ 
rassment; all the greater because borne in silence. 
In the Quiet Si-wel-clo, The Trenton Potteries Com- 
pany have accomplished the maximum of utility plus 
the advantage of exceptionally quiet operation. 
adds so little to the plumbing investment and so much 
to the character of your bathroom that good judg- 


ment dictates its selection. 


It 


“Tepeco”’ makes, on 
a quality basis, 
other good closets 


person. They are now held to be less Write for our free book “Bathrooms of Character’ S-6 ft a price range to 
a t every purse. = 

dangerous, and of late the human carrier THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY “Welling” - . $60.50 

has attained far greater prominence than TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. Seis 45°50 


is accorded to inanimate objects. The 
editorial writer proceeds: 


At the end of the last century, when the 
ery of ‘‘dangerous dirts’’ was still loudly 
uttered, dirty money came in for its share of 
condemnation. The warnings of ‘‘clean 
money Morrison,” that dangerous disease 
may lurk in our paper money, were widely 
quoted in the public press. 
investigations, however, failed to produce 
evidence of any abundant distribution of 
microorganisms on even the dirtiest of 
paper currency. Somehow there seemed 
to be something in the composition of the 
printed bill that acted unfavorably to 
bacterial life. Perhaps this explains why 
bank tellers and others who spend many of 
their waking hours in contact with soiled 
money are not thereby consigned to sick- 
ness and an early grave. 

The flood of paper money that has in- 
undated central Europe has directed atten- 
tion anew to this much used medium of ex- 
change as a carrier of disease. Investiga- 
tions by Kiefer in Bonn indicate that 
‘hard use” is no index of the degree of 
bacterial contamination of paper bills. 
Mark notes in ordinary commerce may 
carry widely varying numbers of viable 
germs, tho the total number is not strik- 
ingly large; indeed, it is usually far smaller 
than that found in a teaspoonful of market 
milk of good quality. A variety of patho- 
genic organisms on German paper money 
was found to be preserved for long periods 
in many instances. This contrast with 
earlier findings on our own currency may 
be due to the cheaper modes of manufac- 
ture and a lowered bactericidal property 
for reasons that demand further study. 
The reported inherent germ-destroying 
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Try these cigars FREE 


Slick salesmanship has had no 
place in my business. I simply 
make the best cigars I know 
how, put a box in a customer’s 
hands, tell him to try them. If 
he likes them, he pays for them. 
If he doesn’t care for them, he 
returns the remainder of the 
box at my expense. The trial 
costs him nothing. 


I lose money on the 
first box 


I don’t make a penny on the first 
box of cigars I sell to a new cus- 
tomer. Suppose you and 299 other 
men order a box of cigars from this 
advertisement. Dividing 300 into 
$1,368.00 (the cost of this advertise- 
ment) gives $4.56. In other words, 
it costs me $4.56 to sell you a $1.98 
box of cigars. You see, I must offer 
an extraordinary cigar, it must be 
better than you expect; the flavor, 
aroma, cool, even-burning qualities 
must delight you. Otherwise you 
would not order again. 


Save jobber’s and 
dealer’s profit 


I sell cigars by the box, di- 
rect and fresh, at a price that 
represents only one cost of 
handling and one profit. I 
sell them at less than 8c each. 
Smokers say the cigar equals 


TEPECOwater Closets 


Closets 
FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 


illustrated, is a 434-inch cigar. The 
long Havana filler gives richness and 
full flavor, The genuine Sumatra 
leaf wrapper assures even burning 
and long white ash. Hand-made by 
skilled adults in clean surroundings. 


A new introductory 
offer 


This is the first offer in the Literary 
Digest of our Introductory Box of 
25 cigars for only $1.98. We have 
heretofore offered only boxes of 50. 
So this is a special inducement—a 
sort of friend-maker. 


Don’t send a penny 


If you’ll sign and mail the coupon 
now, I’ll see that you get a box of 25 
freshly - made, full-flavored El 
Nelsors, size and shape as in the 
illustration, postage prepaid. If 
after smoking five the box doesn’t 
seem worth $1.98, return the twenty 
unsmoked cigars within five days— 
no obligation. 


In ordering please use your busi- 
ness letterhead or the coupon, filling 
in the line marked ‘‘ Reference.’’ Or, 
if you don’t wish to bother giving a 
reference, just drop us a postcard 
and you can pay the postman $1.98 
when the cigars are delivered. We 
pay the postage. 


NELSON B. SHIVERS, Pres, 


Pwr eee —_— — me we ee ee wee ee ee oe 


Herbert D. Shivers, Inc. 
23 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


any 15c smoke. Some rate 
it higher. : 
The El Nelsor, the cigar _ 


Please send me a box of 25 El Nelsor cigars. If 
after smoking 5, I decide the box is worth $1.98, 
I agree tosend youthat amount. If I decideitisn’t 
worth that amount, I agree to return the 20 un- 
smoked cigars within five days with no obligation. 


qualities of our paper currency, whether 
due to the inks used or to some other com- 
ponent of the bills, ought to be determined. 


In any event, metallic money is far less 0 Mild O Medium C Strong 
contaminated. The smaller surfaces of 

coins are less exposed to dust particles; ae Ee ic SIA oie cae al ake R= Se Fe 
but the foremost reason for their freedom PEE: Se oe i Soe ee: 
from living microorganisms lies in the NPXN TS (arnt; chury aadtie cae ORIG 0 6 ORES OR COCO C 
germicidal action of the metals, a property nee 


ee | 


long known to biologists. 
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Beneficial 
Shampoos 


convenient 


The postman brings us this letter from a e 


phy 


sician who is always on the go: “For 


20 years I have used Packer’s Tar Soap and 
nothing else, for washing my hair and scalp. 
The soap is antiseptic and of absolute pur- 


ity. 


I find it an able adjunct in treating the 


skin and use it daily for general toilet pur- 
poses. The new metal box is ideal for my 
first aid bag.” 

The value of Packer’s Tar Soap as a bene- 
ficial shampoo has long been recognized by 


the 


medical profession. Because of its con- 


venience, people now tell us, the new metal 
container has given an added value to 


Pac 
i") 


ker’s. 


or example, a graduate nurse writes 


that she used Packer’s all during her train- 


ing 
int 


and in thanking us for putting Packer’s 
he new metal box says that it is now a 


standard part of her emergency kit. 


An automobilist reports that on a tour 


last 


summer he carried Packer’s in the metal 


soap box in the side pocket of his car, and so 


was 
stre 


able to enjoy pleasant shampoos in 
ams all along his route. 


A traveling salesman calls Packer’s new 
packing “the biggest improvement for us 
traveling men since they began putting 
shaving cream in tubes.” 


At all drug and department stores you 
may secure Packer’s—the same soap that 


has 


helped keep the hair healthy for two 


generations — now, for added convenience, 
each cake in a metal box, 


3 Special Samples for 25c 


On receipt of 25¢ we will mail you gen- 


erous samples of all three Packer prod- 


ucts—Packer’s Tar Soap, Packer’s 
Liquid Shampoo and Packer’s Charm 
(a soothing skin lotion.) Or send roc for 
a sample of any single product. 


Free Booklet 


We will gladly send you free a copy of 


our Manual, “ How to Care for the Hair 


and Scalp,” which gives helpful sugges- 
tions for proper shampooing and ex- 
plains the Packer Method. Send orders 


for either samples or Manual to the fol- 
lowing address. The Packer Manufac- 


turing Company, Inc., Dept. 84-C, Box 


65, G,P.O., New York, N. Y. 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


‘| apparatus. 
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| INVESTMENTS » AND v FINANC 


WORLD-WIDE TELEPHONE ORGANIZA- 
TION UNDER WAY 


MPORTANT American financial inter- 
ests have undertaken to consolidate the 
telephone systems of the world, much as 
the telephone systems of our own country 
are unified, says the New York World Wash- 
ington correspondent, who adds that the 
information is ‘‘official.’’ ‘‘Considerable 
progress already has been made in negotia- 
tions for companies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and overtures also have been made 
in Italy, France, Spain, Belgium, Germany, 
and several-other countries.”’ It is under- 
stood that— 


The moving spirit in this enterprise is 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, which is associated with 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Through these two groups 
control of telephone communication in 
the greater part of Canada, United States, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Uruguay, and part 
of Argentina and Chile, already is an ac- 
tuality, while negotiations are under way 
for the purchase of other companies in 
Argentina and Chile, and for the acquisition 
of the systems of Mexico and other Central 
and South American countries. 

Those behind the movement are under- 
stood to be encouraged by the prospect of 
doing business in Italy and Spain, where 
the recent policies seem to tend away from 
government control and toward private 
ownership and operation. This is especially 
true in Italy, where Premier Mussolini ap- 
parently has adopted an absolute policy of 
divoreing the Government from business 
enterprises. 


Difficulties are said to have been en- 
countered in France and Belgium through 
the desire of the governments of those 
countries to continue government opera- 
tion of telegraph and telephone service. 
However, the French Government’s agree- 
ment to sell its West Indian system to the 
All America Cables is considered a hopeful 
sign. It is thought that there will be little 
difficulty in securing control of the German 
countries as soon as something like normal 
conditions are restored in the Reich. Ac- 
cording to the writer in The World: 


The ultimate ambition of the group is to 
achieve transoceanic telephone communica- 
tion through the means of high-speed cables, 
and the further development of telephonic 
Once transatlantic-telephone 
communication is accomplished, itis pointed 
out, there would be practical unification of 
the telephone systems of the world with 
standardization of methods and apparatus 
calculated greatly to increase economy and 
efficiency of operation. 

Even without transatlantic communica- 
tion, it is asserted the unification and stand- 
ardization of materials and methods on the 
two continents would unquestionably result 
in great improvement of operation and 
service. The success of the telephone cable 
between the United States and Cuba has 
greatly increased the hopes of the promoters 
of the idea of transatlantic communication. 


THE WAR’S EFFECT ON OUR SCALE 
OF LIVING 


OR the American people as a whole, 

declares a New York mining engineer 
and economist, Dr. W. R. Ingalls, the scale 
of living is lower than before the war. As 
quoted in the New York Commercial, Dr. 
Ingalls believes the immediate outlook is 
good for businesses having to do with 
things needed for direct use, but that it is 
not so good for things that the upbuilding 
of mines, railways, factories, ete., require. 
The point is, it seems, that war has every- 
where brought about an unbalancing. 
While war’s destructive effect really under- 
lies everything, nevertheless, we are told 
by this authority: , 


In Europe and America alike there 
developed a mental unbalance in the 
thoughts of men that in some way the war 
had produced conditions whereby men 
could enjoy an improved scale of living 
without being constrained to work so hard 
as formerly. There developed other condi- 
tions which have put serious obstacles in 
the way of the international division of 
labor. These adverse developments may 
be characterized as the international 
unbalance. 

In the United States a fundamental con- 
sequence of the war was the upsetting of the 
old economie equilibrium in our domestic 
system. This produced what I eall the 
primary unbalance: between property 
and management on the one hand and 
labor on. the other; and the secondary 
unbalance among elasses of labor, where- 
by some of them have benefited greatly 
while others have suffered acutely. The 
tertiary and quaternary unbalances are 
among the divisions and groups of classes 
of labor. 

The economic discomfort of the farmers 
is aseribable in part to the international 
unbalance and in part to the domestic 
primary unbalance, the farmers being 
owners of property who have suffered at 
the hands of town labor. Similarly is the 
unhappy position of the white-collar classes 
of labor attributable to the secondary 
unbalance among workers themselves. In 
a general way, the result has been a diver- 
sion of activity from the production of 
capital goods to the production of consum- 
ers’ goods. 

That is why our transportation facilities 
are not being increased commensurately 
with the increase in population; and why 
we are suffering from a shortage of houses. 
In other words, we are making merry and 
creating the appearance of great activity 
at the expense of capital savings, wherefore 
I deduce that we are not as a people enjoy- 
ing prosperity, but rather something differ- 
ent and illusory. 

I do not think that the American people 
as a whole are enjoying so good a scale of 
living as pre-war, altho some classes have 
improved their status as a consequence of 
the unbalancing. A fundamental reason 
for this opinion is that we are not produc- 
ing enough, which is aseribable in part to 
the increased diversion of labor to service 
and in part to the slackening in hours and 
efficiency per hour by those who are work- 
ing as direct producers. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


February 20.—The license to Countess 
Carnarvon, under which Howard Carter 
has been exploring the tomb of Tut- 
ankh-Amen, is reported canceled by 
the Egyptian Government, which or- 
ders that the work be continued under 
its own direction. 


February 21.—The second Committee of 
Experts examining Germany’s financial 
condition is reported to have fixt the 
amount of German capital which has 
been sent out of the country since the 
war, and thus put out of reach of Ger- 
many’s creditors, at $2,000,000,000. 


On_his electoral reform law, Premier 
Poinearé wins the confidence of the 
Senate by sixteen votes. 


The Mexican Government is reported to 
be seeking the approval of the American 
State Department for an American 
loan of $25,000,000, in exchange for 
concessions in Mexico. 


February 22.—Premier Mussolini and the 
Jugo-Slav Foreign’ Minister exchange 
ratifications of the treaty signed at 
Rome on January 27 under which Fiume 
becomes Italian territory. 


General Anzaldo, a rebel leader, places 
himself and the forces under his com- 
mand at the orders of the Mexican 
Federal Government and General Obre- 
gon accepts the offer, it is announced, 
because General Anzaldo repudiated the 
insurrectionary Movement. 


February 23.—After a day and night ses- 
sion, the French Chamber of Deputies 
adopts Premier Poinearé’s financial 
reform bill by a majority of 136. The 
bill, which must go to the Senate, pro- 
vides an addition to the national 
revenue of 4,500,000,000 franes, and a 
saving of 3,000,000,000, making a total 
improvement of 7,500,000,009 francs 
in the State finances. 


A concert transmitted from Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, is picked up at Biggin- 
hill, Surrey, England, and transmitted 
to London by telephone, and then re- 
transmitted over the British Isles. 


The Interallied High Commission an- 
nounces that it has signed agreements 
with a number of industrial groups in 
the Rhineland, including brick, tile 
and cement works, under which mer- 
chandise will be delivered on repara- 
tions account. 


February 24.—Mexican Federal troops 
dislodge rebel forces from the heights 
known as ‘‘death curve,’’ about nine 
miles from Tuxpam. 


February 25.—The Greek Government 
under Premier Kafandarias has fallen 
in consequence of its refusal to accede to 
the demands of extremists for establish- 
ment of a republic before a plebiscite 
was taken, according to a dispatch from 
Athens. 


After being idle nine days, the British 
dockers end their walkout by accepting 
an offer of one shilling a day increase 
immediately, and a further increase of 
one shilling a day on June 1. 


February 26.—Austria has recognized the 
Soviet Government of Russia, it 1s an- 
nounced in a dispatch from Vienna. 


Lieut. Adolph Hitler, Gen. Erich Luden- 
dorff, and eight others, are put on 
trial in Munich for high treason in 
leading the ‘‘putsch’”’ of last November. 
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Pek bob 


Vy Send coupon for 
interesting book by 
William J. Burns 


Insurance against check raisers 


Today banks give 


this positive protection 


Checks triply safeguarded 


Now you need not fear the 
check raiser. He still exists— 
and operates; smooth, cunning, 
dangerous. But you have posi- 
tive protection against him and 
his kind. 


Positive protection! A triple 
safeguard. Thousands of banks 
now offer it. Not mechanical, 
or chemical devices—but an 


actual part of the fine, crisp 
checks furnished. 


First, they are made of the 
world’s safest paper. 

Then, each check you use is 
protected by the powerful 
WM. J. BURNS INTERNA- 
TIONAL DELL CLIVE 
AGENCY,INC. Finally, you 
arte insured for $1,000.00— 
against loss by raised checks. 


This insurance is carried 
by the HARTFORD 
ACCIDENT & IN- 


DEMNITY COM- 
PANY—one of Ameri- 
ca’s strongest com- 
panies. It enjoys an 
enviable and national reputa- 
tion for the prompt payme 
of all just claims. It has ove 
$19,000,000 in assets. It is as-) 
sociated with the “old-line”’ 
HARTFORD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, which 
has been in business over 113 
years. 


Ask your banker about it 
today. Tell him you want 
SUPER-SAFETY INSURED 
CHECKS. 


William J. Burns has written 
an interesting book of experi- 
ences with check crooks. Tells 
how to make out, endorse and 
handle checks. You may have 
a copy, free. Just mail the 
coupon. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Largest manufacturers of Bank Checks in the world 


New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago San Francisco 
Dallas Denver 


This mark in corner of each 
check means positive protection! 


Burns’ book—‘‘Stories of Check Raisers.” 


BURNS’ BOOK FREE 203 


Fill in and mail to above address for free copy of 
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Corns 


Lift Off - No Pain! 


Doesn’t hurt one bit. 
“Freezone” 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 


Drop a little 
on an aching corn, instantly 


lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between the 
toes, and the foot calluses, without sore- 
ness or irritation. 


Don’t Suffer 


With Itching Rashes 
UseCuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories. Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 


Conn Saxophone 
Book Fey 
FREE £@ 


The saxophone is to- 
day’s most popular in- 
strument. Witha 
Conn you can learn 
the scale in one hour 
—master popular 
music in a short time. 
Entertain yourselfand 
friends— make more 
money. Saxophonists are in demand for 
orchestra and solo work. 


This Free Book explains exclusive features 
which make the Conn saxophone easiest to 
play, beautiful in tone, reliable in action. Tells 
why world-famous artists such as Isham Jones, 
Paul Biese and scores more prefer the Conn. 


Free Trial; Easy Payments on any Conn instrument for 
band or orchestra. Send now for Free Book and details, 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
322 Conn Building Elkhart, Indiana 


TRA INSTRUMENTS 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 


DOMESTIC 


February 20.—Senators Henry Cabot 
Lodge and George Wharton Pepper are 
reported to have asked President 
Coolidge to remove Attorney-General 
Daugherty from office on the ground 
that he has lost the confidence of the 
country. 


Senator Davis Elkins of West Virginia 
informs newspaper men that he had 
dealt in Sinclair oil stocks, but that his 
dealings were legitimate and in no way 
involved in the oil scandal. 


The House of Representatives adopts by 
a vote of 162 to 112 an amendment to 
the Garner substitute for the Mellon 
tax-bill which would make stock divi- 
dends subject to the regular income 
tax-rates instead of the capital assets 
tax. 


Senator Capper of Kansas introduces a 
universal draft bill which would au- 
thorize the President in time of war to 
stabilize the prices of services and of all 
commodities declared to be essential, 
whether such services and commodities 
are required by the Government or by 
the civilian population. 


James M. Cox, former Governor of Ohio, 
and Democratic candidate for President 
in the last election, enters his name in 
Ohio as a candidate for the second time 
for the Democratic nomination for 
President. 


Because of Senate opposition to his ap- 
pointment, the nomination of George 
B. Christian, Secretary to President 
Harding, as a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, is withdrawn by 
President Coolidge at Mr. Christian’s 
request. 


February 21.—Under an award of the 
German-American Mixed Claims Com- 
mission involving only part of the 
claims arising from the sinking of the 
Lusitania, the German Government 
must pay approximately $1,000,000 
reparations for losses sustained by 
Americans through death, injury, prop- 
erty damage, or otherwise in that 
disaster. 


Senator Couzens of Michigan introduces 
a resolution providing for an investiga- 
tion of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
by a select committee of five Senators, 
and for a report by April 1. 


All officers, enlisted men and civilians con- 
nected with the Lakehurst Naval Air 
Station are held blameless by a Naval 
board of investigation for the accident 
to the dirigible Shenandoah, which 
broke loose from her mooring-mast on 
January 16 and successfully rode out 
a terrific gale. 


President Coolidge nominates Charles B. 
Warren, of Detroit, to be Ambassador 
to Mexico. 


February 22.—The House passes an amend- 
ment to the Garner substitute for the 
Mellon tax-bill, making the files of 
the income-tax returns accessible to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, and to any special committee 
of either body. 


A total of $56,758,513, of which $17,- 
700,000 will be available for improve- 
ment of highways during the coming 
fiscal year, is carried in the annual agri- 
cultural bill reported by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. The total is 
$16,082,940 less than the appropriation 
of a year ago. 


Easy “On” and “Off” 
Prevents Fires 


Disturbed by door bell cr tele- 
phone—snap ‘off’ the current 
by pressing the black button of 
the conveniently located C-H 
Seventy Fifty Switch. 

Insist on this switch on 
the irons, toasters, percola- 
tors, grills and 


other appliances 
for you buy. Also 
the easy to install le 
C-H on the cords <<" 
Trade of your pres- // | 
Mark ent equip- e 


ment, 


hon 75 cents East 
of the Rockies 


Made by 

The CUTLER-HAMMER} 
MFG. CO. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


CLEAR A HEAD COLD 
quickly by placing in 
each nostril a little 
healing, antiseptic 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


KeepMusterole 
onthe bath-room shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, but it was 
sticky and messy to apply and my how 
it did burn and blister! 

The little white jar of Musterole has 
taken the place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on your 
bathroom shelf and bring it out at the 
first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes 
right down to the seat of the trouble. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 

35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


February 23.— President Coolidge for- 
mally approves the placing of Attorney- 
General Daugherty’s name on the Ohio 
primary ballot as a Coolidge delegate- 
at-large. At the same time the Presi- 
dent enters the Ohio Presidential prefer- 
ence primaries by placing his declaration 
with the Secretary of State. 


The House of Representatives defeats by 
a vote of 157 to 74 the proposal of 
Representative Frear of Wisconsin to 
restore the excess-profits tax on cor- 
porations. 


Senator Borah of Idaho, and Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas, Democratic 
leader, assert in the Senate that the 
best interests of the country demand that 
Attorney-General Daugherty leave the 
Cabinet. 


Plans for the Navy’s air expedition to the 
North Pole are pigeon-holed at a con- 
ference between Rear-Admiral Moffett, 
Chief of Naval Aeronautics, and Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Landsowne, com- 
mander of the dirigible Shenandoah. 
The Shenandoah will be used as an 
auxiliary on duty with a scout fleet in 
Atlantic waters this summer. 


February 25.—Increases in the inheritance 
taxes, averaging about 50 per cent. 
more than the present rates and carry- 
ing a new maximum of 40 per cent. on 
estates of $10,000,000 or more, are 
adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 190 to 110. 


William Phillips, of Massachusetts, under- 
Secretary of State, is nominated by 
President Coolidge as Ambassador to 
Belgium, succeeding Henry P. Fletcher, 
who was recently transferred to Rome. 


Officials of Delaware County Klan No. 
4, of Muncie, Indiana, announce its 
secession from the national organiza- 
tion and its plans for an organization of 
a new national order along similar 
lines, to be known as ‘Nobles of the 
Klan of the North.” 


Attorney-General Daugherty states in a 
letter to Senator Willis that before he 
became Attorney-General he bought 
some stock in the Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Company. 


As a result of the accidental shooting of 
Senator Greene of Vermont by a Pro- 
hibition agent, Senator Edwards of 
New Jersey introduces a _ resolution 
providing for an investigation of the 
Prohibition unit by the Judiciary 
Committee. 


February 26.—The Senate adopts the reso- 
lutions of Senator George W. Morris, 
of Nebraska, calling on the Treasury 
Department, the State, War, Navy, 
Interior and Justice Departments, and 
the Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation for all information 
concerning ex-Cabinet members, ex- 
Senators, and ex-Congressmen, who 
may have appeared before the Depart- 
ments as attorneys or agents for any 
claim against the United States within 
two years after they had left office, or 
whose firms were so represented. 


The House of Representatives passes a 
gift-tax amendment which imposes a 
tax ranging from 1 per cent. on gifts 
worth $50,000 to 40 per cent. on gifts 
worth $10,000,000 or more, all under 
$50,000 being exempt. The cigaret 
tax is raised from $3 to $4 per 1,000. 


A treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and the Netheriands is 
ratified by the Senate. 


If They’re Wide Enough.—Still, at that, 
the wide, open spaces about the North 
Pole may come in handy before long as 
places to park.—Macon Telegraph. 


In efficient modern coal mine oper- 
ation, G-E mine locomotives are 
supplanting the plodding mule 


In 1892 aG-E locomo- 
tive was placed ina 
large mine in the 
middle west. It is still 
in service andhas 
hauled more than four 
million tons of coal. 
Thousands of G-E 
locomotives are now 
serving mines and 
industrial plants. 
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Good-bye, 
old mule 


A faithful old fellow, 
the coal mine mule; 
Ditt-expcenstvesmiic 
wasslow,and required 
much attention; and 
his working life was 
short. 


Todayadurable Gen- 
eral Electric locomo- 
tive, with oneoperator, 
often hauls as much 
coal as three mules, 
with three drivers, 
used to haul. 
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The 20th Century’s 
Favorite Books 


IHE March INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW contains 
the final tabulation of the readers’ symposium on the ten best 
books of the twentieth century. 


Whether or not you took part in this symposium you will be in- 
terested in this truly remarkable canvass of the century’s leading 
books and authors. 


Never before has a literary opinion been expressed on so large a 
scale. Since the contest opened last September, nearly 2,000 Book 
Review readers have voted. And among them these voters men- 


tioned 1,201 authors and 2,164 different books! 


The final list differs radically from the first ones. Such early 
favorites as ‘“‘Old Wives’ Tale,” ‘The Way of All Flesh” and ‘The 
Forsyte Saga’’ have been displaced in the final count. But the ‘‘Out- 
ine of History”’ has remained firmly at the top. Of the ten favorite 
books, six are by Americans, two by Englishmen, one by a Spaniard, 
and one by an Italian. The present day taste in letters is shown in the 
fact that five non-fiction books are on the list, and three of these are 
biographical. 

Some of the other interesting features in the March INTER- 
NATIONAL BOOK REVIEW are a review by Shane Leslie of ‘The 
Life of Mrs. Humphry Ward”’; an intensely interesting article on 
William Beebe’s new book of strange explorations, “Galapagos: 
World’s End”; an article on ‘“‘ New Aspects of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’’ by Clayton Hamilton, and a timely and interesting estimate of 


England’s first Labor Premier, G. Ramsay MacDonald. 
You must read the INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW if you 


wish to keep informed on the literary thought and activities of the 
world to-day. Subscribe now. The coupon is for your convenience. 


ThefiteraryDigest 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW 


On Sale at the news-stands—25 cents the copy 
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See the announce- 
ments of these 
advertisers in the 
March Inter- 
national Book 
Review 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
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On page 328 you-will find 
advertised: 


BooxK-sHOPs 

Rare Books 

First EpIrions 

Booxs FoR WRITERS 

LITERARY REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Forreicn Booxs 

AUTOGRAPHS 

Manuscripts TyPED 


and other items of particu- 
lar interest for the writer, 
the collector and all true 
book lovers. 


Please enter my subscrip- 


< 
tion for The Literary Digest No, 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK 
REVIEW for one year, for which 
I enclose $2.50. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


H.L. T.,’’ Long Beach, Cal.—‘‘I am in trouble 
all because you make democracy practically 
synonymous with republic. Please make a reason- 
able explanation of why you do this.” 


“H. L. T.”’ must have consulted one of the 
many self-styled “‘supreme authorities’ instead 
of that court of last resort the New STanparp 
Dictionary, which says: A democracy is govern- 
ment by the people as distinguished from 
government by the aristocracy. The term 
designates a political system in which govern- 
ment is directly exercised or controlled by the 
people collectively. Under the circumstances, a 
democracy is a commonwealth in which the people 
as a whole legislate and choose executive and 
judicial officers, either directly or through elected 
representatives. Blackstone in his Commentaries 
says, ‘‘In a democracy, where the right of making 
laws resides in the people at large, public virtue 
or goodness of intention is more likely to be 
found, than either of the other qualities of 
government.”’ 

A republic is a state in which the sovereignty 
resides in the people and the administration is 
lodged in officers elected by and representing the 
people. It is a representative democracy. In its 
older sense a republic is a state in which the officers 
of government are elected for a term by enfran- 
chised persons. 

Republics had their origin in opposition to 
hereditary monarchy, as in Greece, Rome, and 
America, and their essential features have been 
the control of the executive by election and by 
laws proceeding from assemblies of enfranchised 
classes. Sometimes the enfranchised class was an 
oligarchy or aristocracy, as in some medieval Italian 
republics; sometimes military, as in Sparta and the 
earliest Roman republic; sometimes a well-nigh 
pure democracy, as in the first French republic, 
with a single legislative chamber, an executive 
in commission, and manhood suffrage, or as in 
Switzerland with its referendum. 

A federal republic has a central republican gov- 
ernment with limited supremacy over the con- 
stituent republics. According to Wheaton’s “ Ele- 
ments of International Law,’’ the Constitution 
of the United States of America is of a very differ- 
_ ent nature from that of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. It is not merely a league of sovereign States 
for their common defense against external and 
internal violence, but a supreme Federal Govern- 
ment, or compositive State, acting not only upon 
the sovereign members of the Union, but directly 
upon all its citizens in their individual and cor- 
porate capacities (p. 78, §52). 


“mM. P.,’”? Huntington Station, N. Y.—The 
word golf is pronounced either with the o in not 
or the o in or. The Scottish pronunciation is 
gouf (ou as in out); the pronunciation gof (0 as in 
go) common in England is an attempt to imitate 
the Scottish. 


“G. T.,". Red Cloud, Nebr.—‘‘Please give 
reasons for modern orientation of churches and 
cathedrals.’’ ‘ 

The orientation of churches is explained in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia (vol. XI, p. 305): 
“The practise of praying while turned toward the 
rising sun is older than Christianity, but the 
Christians in adopting it were influenced by 
reasons peculiar to themselves. The principal 
of these reasons according to St. Gregory of Nyssa 
was that the Orient contained man’s original home, 
the Earthly Paradise. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
speaking for the Middle Ages, adds to these rea- 
sons several others, as for example, that our Lord 
lived His earthly life in the East and that from 
the East He shall come to judge mankind. Thus 
from the earliest period the custom of locating the 
apse and altar in the eastern extremity of the 
church was the rule.’ A few of the early great 
churches reversed this ruling by placing the apse 
in the western extremity, explaining this reversal 
by the conjecture ‘‘that in the fourth century the 
celebrant at Mass faced the people, and therefore 
in a church with a western apse looked toward the 
East when officiating at the altar.”’ 


Also makers of 
Carey Asfaltslate 
Shingles 
““The Shingle that 


never curls.’’ 


Waterproofings 
To protect foun- 
dations of bridges, 
dams, reservoirs, and 
buildings and insure 
dry healthful base- 
ments. 


Root Coatings 
To repair, restore 
and prolong the life 
of all kinds of metal 
and composition 
roofs, 4 
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ASPHALT 
BUILT-UP ROOFS 


“A Roof for Every Building” 


ILL your building be large and per- 

manent or small and temporary? The 
answer to that question determines the num- 
ber of layers your built-up roof should have. 


Does your climate run to extremes of heat and 
cold, wet and dry? Is the roof cut by venti- 
lators and irregularities, manholes and sky- 
lights? Will there be vibration from machinery 
or switching? The unusually elastic and tough 
Carey Asphalt Feltex built-up type would be 
a wise choice in that case. 


Will the atmosphere surrounding your build- 
ing be charged with destructive gases or acid 
vapors, etc? Carey Asbestos Roofing will best 
meet those conditions. 


The Carey specification book contains a roof 
for every type of building — every differing 
set of conditions. We'll be glad to send copies 
to you and to your architect or contractor. 


The Carey Roofing Contractor in your town 
is equipped to properly apply the right roof 
for your particular kind of building. He can 
also waterproof your foundations and protect 
the roofs on your old buildings with Carey 
Fibre Coating. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
1 General WayneAve., Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 
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Business M C 
of Cincinnati, 

Carey Roofed 

ARCHITECTS 

Samuel Hannatord & Sons,and 

Garber & Woodward ~Cincinnalt 

JF Harig~covrracrors Clclanall 
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F RE EE Eleven Delicious 
) Whole Wheat Crackers 


Build Strength 
Protect Health 


Good for 
You é 
Good for the 


Children 


This photograph 
is only one-ninth the 
actual size of the package 
@ of Wheatsworth Crackers 
sent you absolutely free. Jj 
These crackers are en- 
dorsed and recommended 


for flavor and wholesome- 
ness by Alfred W. McCann, 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Lu- § 
ther Burbank, Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg and other leading 
B pure food authorities. 


WE want you to try Wheatsworth Whole 
Wheat Crackers at our expense, because we 
want to prove to you how wonderfully delicious 
and nourishing they really are. 100% body and 
brain food in tempting cracker form—nut-sweet, 
crisp and fresh. Taste them for yourself. Enjoy 
them with tasty fillings of butter, peanut-butter, 
cheese, jelly or jam; break them in a bowl of milk; 

or eat them plain—right from the box. The chil- 
dren, too, will love them. Right now, while y ou 
think of it, mail this coupon, with 4 cents in 
stamps to cover postage, and the special FREE 
trial package will be sent by return mail. 
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FREE SAMPLE 
F. H. Bennett Biscuit Co., 
136 Ave. D, Dept. C, New York City. 
I enclose 4 cents in stamps to pay for postage on 


Free Sample Package Wheatsworth Whole Wheat 
Crackers, to be sent promptly to address here given. 


for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 
wie a ‘‘New System 


poeriony, Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish every. 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or women, 

Big Candy Booklet Free. Write forit today, Don’t putit off | 

W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 38. EAST ORANGE, N. J, 


CALIFORNIA 


San Luis Obispo County offers many induce- 
ments to the homeseeker of moderate means. 
Full information concerning this section con- 
tained in beautifully illustrated harbor and de- 
velopment edition of the Herald-Telegram. Sent 
absolutely free to any person sending name to 


Chamber of Commerce 


Box A, San Luis Obispo, California 


A Matter of 
Concern Among 
Refined People 


HE choice of a dentifrice is 
a matter of concern among 
refined people everywhere. Be- 
cause Calox is the most effec- 
tive agent ever discovered for 


cleaning, beautifying and pol- 
ishing the teeth, it is the pref- 
erence of the discriminating. 


Ask your dentist about Calox 


FREE: Write for booklet and Calox Sample. 


McKesson & Rossins, Inc. 
91 Fulton St., New York City 
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Many of That Brand.—‘‘I see you’ve a 
new car. What sort of a bus is it?” 
“An ineubus.”’ — Dublin Opinion. 


His Careless Ways.—‘‘When you found 
you hadn’t your fare did the conductor 
make you get off and walk?” asked the in- 
quisitive man. 

“Only get off,’ was the sad reply. 
“He didn’t seem to care whether I walked 
or sat down.” —The Christian Evangelist. 


Fable of the Unusual Cop.—Once there 
was a traffic cop who was kind and consid- 
erate and who never failed, when the engine 
died on the street, to come over and say, 
“That’s too bad. But don’t get excited. 
Take your time getting her out. The peo- 
ple behind don’t mind.” 

The copper died from being kissed so 
much by motorists.—Motor Age. 


Embarrassing Attentions—‘‘Do you 
know that you receive better attention 
from merchants who appreciate your 
patronage?”’ inquires an ad. 

We can’t say as to that, but we must 
confess that we’re getting a lot of attention 
right now from merchants who have en- 
joyed our patronage in the past, if you get 
what we mean.— Buffalo Express. 


An Upper-Case Disagreement. — Says 
Arthur Brisbane, in one of his peppy and 
authoritative editorials: 

“Do women have a fair chance in life? 
THEY DO NOT, 

You can prove anything by upper-case 
letters. Therefore, having as many caps 
at our disposal as Arthur has, we make the 
positive statement that 

THHY DO; TOO) THHY GET BEM= 
TER THAN AN EVEN BREAK! — 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Dangerous Handicap.— Tommy had 
sprained his wrist and didn’t want to go to 
school. 

“But your wrist is nicely bandaged,” 
urged his mother. ‘It won’t prevent you 
from attending classes.” 

Still the boy held back. Dad took a 
hand at this point. 

“Now speak up, son,’’ commanded his 
father. ‘“‘Let’s have the real reason. Why 
don’t you want to go to school with a 
sprained wrist?” 

“Too many boys owe me a licking.’”’— 
Lowisville Courier-Journal. 3 


” 


Grand Idea.—The delusion that anybody 
can write a movie is causing some five 
million boobs to ‘‘take a course’? and they 
are writing scenarios. Suppose some tone- 
deaf farmhand in Missouri read this ad- 
vertisement: 

“WRITE GRAND OPERA and make 
a million dollars. Being deaf, dumb and 
blind is no bar. The Stone Deaf Dutchman, 
Wagner, wrote operas with his feet and 
made 18 million dollars. You can do the 
same. Send $24 for full course, including 
tin whistle on which you can learn the scale, 
and ruled paper on which you can then 
write the music. Hverybody is as full of 
grand operas as a hide-bound horse is full 
of rheumatism. We teach in four simple 
lessons how to write your grand operas 
and get rich.”’—The Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot. 


Time to Cheer.—STEAMBOAT CAPTAIN 
(who has just fallen overboard)—‘‘Don’t| 
stand there like a dumbbell. Give a yell,. 
ean’t you?” 


CotingEnStupE DeckHanp—‘‘Certainly, . 


sir, Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Captain!’— 
Denver Clarion. 


Progress.— 
derstanding.”’ 
“Yep,” replied Farmer Corntossel. . 


‘‘We’re workin’ along that way. 


banking.” —Washington Star. 


Tell It to Conan Doyle.—The dead 
student returned to the hotel and played 
checkers there just after 6 P. M. Tuesday. 
He appeared to be in good spirits. At 8 


| o'clock he talked to a demonstrator’ in 


a drugstore across from the dental college. 
Then he left.—From a news-story in The 
Cincinnati Times-Star. : 


Blasting Words.—INVETERATE CoORRE- 
SPONDENT (about to post yet another seath- 
ing criticism of a newspaper’s policy)—— 
“What do you think of that, my dear? 
Pretty hot, on?” 

Duvorep Spousn — “‘Spendid, George! 


Do you think they will dare publish the | 


paper in the morning?”—London Opinion. 


Making Herself Clear—An Indian paper 
furnishes us with a recent specimen of 
“English as she is wrote.”’ It is copy of a 
letter sent by a lady teacher to the Director 
of Education, Manila, and reads:—‘‘Dear 
Sir, I have the honor to resignate as my 
works are many and my salary are few. 
Besides which my supervising teacher 
makes many loving to me to which I only 
reply ‘Oh not, Oh not!’—Very respect- 
fully, Josefina.’”’—Manila Bulletin. 


Preparedness.—Willie was under orders 
never to go in swimming. And mother 
meant to see that he obeyed. So one day 
she became suspicious. 

“Willie, your clothes are wet,”’ she said. 
“You have been in the water again.” 

“Yes, mother, I went in to save Charlie 
Jones.”’ 

“My noble darling! 
after him?” 

“No, mother. I jumped in first so as to 
be there when he fell in.’”-— Youth’s Com- 
panton. 


Did you jump in 


No Escape.—Shrieks and yells of the 
most appalling type were issuing from the 
little cottage, and quite a crowd had eol- 
lected. Presently, clothed in the full 
majesty and dignity of the law, a policeman 
came striding onto the scene. 


“We need more mutual un-- 


The : 
bankers think they know all about farming | 
and the farmers think they know all about ; 


“Now, then,’’ he eried gruffly, “what is 


all this about?” 

“Please, sir,’ spoke up a small boy i 
“that's only my brother. He’s erying be- 
cause mama’s eyesight ain’t very good and | 
she’s deaf, too.” 

A ghastly series of shrieks, interrupted 
the explanation. — 

“He must be a very feeling little fellow,” i 


remarked the officer, wiping away a furtive | 


tear. 

“Yes, sir, he is. You see, ma’s mena ; 
his trousers, and he’s got. them on. "— Lo 
Angeles Times 


